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BREAKFAST the zero Aour 


very intelligent observer of modern life says that 
many domestic tragedies start at the breakfast table. 


But people who are comfortable are courteous; they 


This is IDEAL TYPE A which you grow heated only when they are cold. 
cnt end get el + sndiempiowal There will be no misunderstandings in this breakfast 


ioned heater and pay for out of the : é : 
savings in your fuel bills. Write to room. The American Radiator under the window is 
our nearest office for a beautifully connected with a boiler in the cellar, whose name — 


illustrated book, like its service——is Ideal. 


DEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save coal 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42d Street 816 So. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY-ALWAYS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
New YORK 
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Starting, Lighting and Ignition System 


is created for those builders of fine motor 
cars who seek to give their clientele the 
highest degree of perfection. Tests made by 
one of the foremost builders show, a 
other DeJon superiorities, a saving O 
100 amperes in the cranking current, an 
increase in the cranking speed and a much 
higher starting torque ~ 


DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 
POUGHKEEPSIE.NEW YORK 
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How The Chrysler Six Gets Its 
Power, Pull, Speed 


You are running along at, say, 25 in 
your Chrysler. Put on your 4-wheel 
brakes. Pull it down to five miles an 
hour, to three. There isn’t a tremor. 


Now, put your foot on the accelerator. 


Softly, but clearly, surely, powerfully, 
your Chrysler Six pulls away—gaining 
steadily, smoothly, without vibration. 


Then push the accelerator all the way 
down. 


There’s a rush of power. You gain speed 
like the wind. 


In no time, your speedometer says 40; 
then 50; then 60—65—68—70—and 
more. 


Think of it; over 70 miles an hour from 
— of 3-inch bore and 4%-inch 
e. 


That’s the result of balance, elimination 
of friction, utilization of fuel, perfect 
carburetion and correctly applied 
thermo-dynamics—the result, in a word, 
of scientific engineering. 


It means, in the Chrysler Six, scientifi- 
cally designed intake gas passages. In 
m the “gas” is correctly heated and 


distributed. 


Every cylinder gets just the same volume 
of explosive mixture—and does just the 
same amount of work. 


Anything less than this perfect distribu- 
tion of the mixture would mean uneven 
operation of the engine. 


In the Chrysler Six, every cylinder takes 
exactly one-sixth of the gas; every piston 
carries one-sixth of the working load. 


That means steady pull and reduced 
vibration and frictional resistance. 


The Chrysler Six also has a special 
combustion chamber. 


This combustion chamber burns all the 
gas. 


A motor runs, you know, because vapor- 
ized gasoline or hydro-carbon mixed with 
oxygen is exploded by a spark so that 
the force of the explosion pushes down 
a piston. 


If you don’t burn all that mixture, the 
cylinders, the spark plugs, the pistons 
get gummed with carbon compound— 
and the whzels don’t get all the power 
out of the gas. 


Special combustion chambers insure no 


and Snap 


left-over unburned gas in the Chrysler 
Six. 


Then, too, the valves are symmetrical 
and spaced equally distant from the 
center of each cylinder, with valve seats 
completely surrounded by cooling water. 


The gas comes into all cylinders at the 
same velocity, and the burned gas is 
ejected at the same rate that the new 
gas is taken in. 


That perfect balance means flashing 
pick-up and marvelous speed. 


So here’s what really scientific engineer- 
ing means to you in the Chrysler Six: 


Top speed well over 70 miles an hour. 


Gasoline economy safely over 18 miles 
miles per gallon. 


Lugging power “on high” that will pull 
you through the deepest sand or mud, 
or take you up any hilla car can cling to. 


In every detail of its design and materials, 
the Chrysler Six is just as fine as its per- 
formance. It is pre-eeminently a quality 
light car. It could not be better built if 
it sold for twice its list price. 


Don’t fail to see and to ride in the 
Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Tke( Shrysler Si 
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“No wonder fashion favors the 


shoe of Vici hid 


Vici kid is quick to catch the 
spirit of changing seasons and 
accurate in its interpretation 
of outstanding color demands. 


Vici kid is in demand for shoes 
for all occasions. Yet in its rich 
texture and finish there is a 
consistency of refinement that 
allies it only with the best in 
footwear fashions. 


Thus, in this day of infinite 
variety in shoe styles, you 
may look for the most dis- 
tinctive designs and tasteful 
color treatments in the shoes 
that are developed in Vici kid. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
shoes of Vici kid. No other 
leather combines all the ad- 
vantages of Vici kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling Agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI=kid 


“REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


VANITY FAR 





Vici kid is man- 
ufactured solely 
by Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc. 








THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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The 

Greatest Advancement in 
Riding Comfort and Safety since the 
Advent of the Pneumatic Tire Itself 


‘THE aggressive Fisk policy—of constantly improving tire design 

and construction to provide greater motoring comfort — 
greater safety and freedom from trouble — has made possible the 
new Fisk Balloon Cords. 

Regardless of Road conditions—regardless of car weight or 
wheelbase, Fisk Balloon Cords provide almost vibrationless 
driving. 

Aside from the extra comfort and extra safety they naturally, 
by eliminating practically all vibration, prolong the life of the 
car itself. 

If you want the last word in tire comfort and luxury ask for 
information on the new Fisk Balloon Cords. 








BALLOON 
CORD TIRES 


VANITY FAIR 





(Buy Fisk) 


WRADE MARK REGO 
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The Nash Four Sedan 


Nowhere is Nash’s advancement along engineer- 
ing lines more clearly mirrored than in the quieter, 
smoother, finer functioning of the Nash Four motor. 


Here you find developments and refinements that 
reproduce themselves in results that place this car’s 
performance on a parity with costly cars. 


And the body is a splendid example of craftsman- 
ship which harmonizes the artistic with the prac- 
tical and achieves smartness with no loss of comfort 
or convenience. 


Balanced and sprung with scientific precision; built 
lightly yet with more than common solidity; the 
Sedan provides a calibre of performance that is 
truly noteworthy. 


Features and Appointments of Sedan: Low-set, attractive body roomily arranged 
for five passengers. Finished in lustrous Nash Blue. Fine mohair velvet upholstery. Com- 
pact arrangement of spark and gas control. Kick plates. Windshield wiper. Sun visor. 
Heater. Increased brake efficiency. Unusually quiet power-flow. Heightened flexibility. 
Added rigidity of frame due to additional cross-member of tubular type. Robe rail. Foot 
rest. Arm rests. Platinum finish hardware. Silk curtains. Dome light illumining the in- 
terior with soft radiance. Greater economy in operation. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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% Fame is the by-product of i 
¥ work well done. The sturdy § 
W leadership that Phoenix ho- ¥ 
t siery has earned in world sales o 
y is based upon the solid foun- % 


dation of quality. Quality ¥ 
“% always! The hosiery we build ¥% 


Wi / 
5 for men, women and children , 
, NWA 
% must everywhere withstand ¥ 
‘4 the severest test of outstand- 4 
w NY 


y ing elegance and long-mileage ¥ 
endurance, or that leadership § 
“% can not be maintained. Such ¥% 


ei Lyi]; ¥ 
y is the responsibility of fame. % 
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LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND EVERYWHERE ELSE 











You may walk in the most fashionable and cosmo- 

politan promenades of the world, in our clothes, with- 

out a shadow of uncertainty about style distinction 
The all-wool quality is there, and the fit 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONL Y— Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old World and American Pot- 
tery—Metal—Fabric—Wood: lass—5 floors at 
Charles Hall, Inc., 3 East 40th St., New York. 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd.. 347 Craig West, Montreal. 
CANADIAN Handwoven HOMESPUNS, Bian- 
kets, Spreads. Headquarters for this work among 
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TERS 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 
Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 








Cigarettes 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your monogram 
in any device. All qn Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 50u and $3 for 100. Assorted Sample 30c. 


FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your ini- 











French Canadian Peasantry. Samples. d 
Handicrafts Guild,s98 St.CatherineSt.W.,Montreal 


ORIGINAL IDEAS. Have an artist design exclu- 
sive gowns to suit you. Plan your table decorations 
for parties, or arrange your interior in a new apart- 
ment. G. Holden, 22 W. oth St., N.Y. Stuy. 2351 


Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
STEPPING STONES to Better Auction. Simple 
rules for beginners and advanced. Modern experts 
compared. Attractive pocket edition. Price $1. 
Freda MacMahon, Box 227, Montclair, N. J 

MAH-JONG & AUCTION BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 
Mrs. James Dunne : 
102 Waverly Place, N. Y. Tel. Spring 4802 


MAH-JONG SCHOOL. Miss Templeton from 
China. Author,“Counting Made Easy”—$1.00.Cl: 
es 11 A.M. Daily & Private. 25 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
Before 10.30 A.M. Mur. Hill 10163. Vand. 10272 
MAH JONG INSTRUCTION 
Proficiency guaranteed in three lessons 
Private Lesson $s. 
Class of four $3—each person 
Vassar Club 
or at your own home 
Mrs. Florence B. Stevens, 
130 East 57th Street, N. Y. Plaza 2192 
































Bazaars 





THE BAZAAR—Miss Camilla Donworth. Odd 
metals, china and glass. Odd bits of jewelry 

144 MacDougal Street, — 
Greenwich Village, N. Y. C. Spring 7144. 





tials, or crest. Any design reproduced. 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., _91-3rd Ave., New York. 
Established 1894 








Cleaning and Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High-class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St., N. Y. C._ Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 














Dancing 


Greenwich Village Attractions 





WHISTLE—175 West 4th St., N. Y. 
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Lingerie and Laces 


BRIDAL SETS—TROUSSEAUX. Lingerie of beg 
quality and style, hand-made, with real V; 

ciennes and other fine laces. Moderately priced, 
M. Collart, 23 E. sath St.,N.¥ 











Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In grap. 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. individual consid. 

eration. Sketches uponrequest. State requirementg, 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N.Y, 








PIG'N 
Delicious food served in an at 
of quiet refinement. 
Luncheon 12-2—60c. Dinner 5:30-8—85c. 





Miscellaneous 





THE BLUE HORSE TEA ROOM. 21 East 8th 
St., N. Y. Stuyvesant 2770 Unique & unusually 
artistic. Luncheon, tea, dinner. Dancing 7-1. Music 
by Don Dickerman’s famous Blue Horse Blues. 


Hair Coloring & Treatments 








INTROSPECTIVE CHARACTER READING 
from Handwriting. “Take a Journey into the Pe. 
sonal & Know Thyself.” Send five lines of writj 
& $3.00. Agatha W. Pettee, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 
WANTED—Exclusive sport clothes 
on consignment for new shop. 
Elizabeth’s—1901 Rockford Road, 
Wilmington, Del. Ref. Equitable Trust Company 








If your HAIR IS TURNING GREY or has lost 
any of its original loveliness, consult Maison Alex, 
which specializes in the art of hair coloring. 
tos West 43rd Street, N. Y. Tel. Bryant 5556 





ETUDE de DANSE 
Tango— Modern— Ballroom dances 
Private or class Lessons 

Bryant 4562 26 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter B. i 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. 
and Dillingh 900-7th Avenue.N.Y. 

SHELTON DEWEY ‘ 

_Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class lessons. By appointment. 

267 Madison Ave., N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 5307 





ircle 8290 














Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of tae Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Hats 














Delicacies 


Luscious Tangerines, Oranges & Grape Fruit. 
Direct from grove to your table. Trial quarter 
box oranges $225 delivered free. Folder on re- 
quest. S. L. Mitchill, Mount Dora, Florida. 

King Cole Vitapakt Shelled Salted Nuts 
Vitapacking assures a crisp & sweet product for 
particular hostesses. Almonds or ass’d nuts $1 per 
tin del'd. E. Smithson Co., Inc., 48 Laight St., N. Y. 














Entertainment 


Children’s ENTERTAINMENT Bureau. Let us 
take charge of your children’s Party, plan program, 
furnish enter eka ing, decorating & 
70E.45th St.,N.Y.Rm.2636. Mur.Hill 4043 











Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silks,tapestries & brocades. Recoverings a specialty. 
Send for catalogi& prices. 

Wm. Nibur, 2432 B’way. N. Y. Schuyler 1518 


Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. © electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


“Original’’Mme.Julia Mays—Templede Beaute 
Face Specialist 40 yrs. Wrinkles, Scars, Freckles 
permanently removed. Endorsed by Physicians. 
Booklet. (only address) 32 W. 47th St., Bry. 4856 


























The MarionetteTheatre. Remo Bufano, Director. 
A portable theatre completely equipped for indoor 
and outdoor performances with a company of tal- 
ented marionettes. 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. Stuy. 5368 








Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific me , without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licen Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. 











Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used eve- 
ning & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. West 45th Street, New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
*Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St..N.Y. 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 


MADAME LISETTE 
47 W. 4gth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2469 
lothes of Individuality 
for all occasions 




















REMODELER OF HATS—‘‘A HAT OF YES- 
TERDAY" redesigned into a “last word”creation. 
Smart new Hats to order. Mail Orders a specialty. 
Prices reasonable. Irene Franks,37W. 48th St.,N.Y. 








Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 

J, & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada, 








Permanent Hair Wave 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 4oth St, 
N. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 

CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want 

Personal attention for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. 
J. Schaeffer 500-592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry. 761g 


Prints & Frames 

















Instruction 





MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. 
Life Saving—Individual Instruction. 


KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth Ave., New York 
Fine Sporting and Naval Prints. 
Rare Old and Modern Etchings. 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes. 


Shoes Be 











1 W. 67th St., Cor. Central Park W., 4204 Columb 








Interior Decorators 


SLIPPERS MADE-TO-ORDER 
to match your gown within one week. Any design, 
color material or combination $12. Shank's 
Theatrical Boot Shop, 845-8th Ave., (sist) N. ¥. 








Consulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 
Home Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 
many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
Laura Wand, 49 West 44th St., N. Y. Vand. 0616 





Social Etiquette 


Irresistible Charm, Poise, & Personality 
Oo self-consci Personality analyzed— 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Randolph J.Trabert Co., Formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels pois from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-sth Ave. 
FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y- Opp. Hotel Biltmore 





& etiquette course. Mai! $10. Also personal instruc- 
tion. Mile. Louise, Alamac Hotel, N. Y. 71st-Bway 





Stationery 
DREKA—FINE STATIONERS. 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality. 
Engraved by hand onthe finest quality of 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Tea Rooms 





THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry._ Purchases made abroad. 

Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730-sth Ave., N 


Diamonds, Pearls, Gold, Silver, Platinum, also 
Pledges bought. Estates Appraised. Purchased 
Rose & Co. Suites 63-64; 
542-sth Ave. (45th St.), N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1022 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Diamonds, Watches, 
Pearls, discarded Jewelry, etc. Money wired within 
two hours. Bank References. Detroit Gold 
Refiners, 402 Capitol Theatre Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 




















Books 


LATEST FICTION and Non-Fiction books sent 
to you by our Parcel Post Department—Small 
Rental Fee. Write for book list-pamphlet. 

Rankin Circulating Library, 7 West goth St., N. Y. 


THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, Inc., will 

send upon request monthly list of unusually inter- 

esting books. 19 East 47th St., New York City 
Telephone Murray Hill 8367. 


LAWS OF MAH JONG 
R. F. Foster, the international authority on games, 
has suggested some revised and codified laws of 
Mah Jong. His — is based on an ex- 
haustive study of more than thirty text books 
both Chinese and American authors. 25 cents. 
Jong Editor, Vanity Fair. 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Interiors. 125 
pages. Over 300 photographs of various styles of 
interior arrangements. $4.00 will bring you a copy, 
House & Garden, 19 West 44th St., N. V. C. 


House & Garden's Book of Gardens. 127 
pages. A practical reference book on gardening. 
Selections from pages of House & Garden for 
several years back. Price $5.00. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 300 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. I10 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $3.00. A constant help and book 
of inspiration. Shopping Department, House & 
Garden, 19 West 44th St., New York. 

VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents 
the letter and the spirit of good manners as 
approved by people of breeding and tradition. 
Postpaid $4. Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 
































and trouble. 


either by mail or in person. 





A Bird’s Eye View 
of the Smart Shops 


This directory of novel merchandise, smart places and useful 
services can be made to save you a great deal of time, temper 


It is so easy to look through the Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide for 
the things you need, before you go on your shopping expeditions, 
—and then you will know just where to go for what you want ... 


Whenever you are looking for the unique—the exceptionally 
smart—or the smartly exceptional; be sure to consult the 


Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 











HAVE YOU DINED AT THE WILD GEESE 
113 East 30th Street, 
New York City 
All home cooking by the Misses Corse & Murphy. 
fresh country vegetables. 
Excellent Chicken dinners Tuesday & Thursday 
evening. 
Special party dinners and luncheons to order. 














Traveling 
9 


THIS SUMMER—IN EUROPE 
If you wish a program of travel, differing in every 
sense from the stereotyped tour; If you prefer the 
romance and charm of the byways to the conven- 
tional beaten paths; If you would enjoy visiting the 
great centers of history and art in an exclusive 
party under the chaperonage of experienced and 
cultured women, themselves artists of note; If you 
wish to travel comfortably assuming none 
burdens of travel, at a total cost of $1500; 
communicate with Viola Waterhouse Bates, 

10 East oth Street, New York City. 











Unusual Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Many just arrived from abroad & not found else 
where. New Catalogue for trade only. Rena 
Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave, nr. 53rd St., N. ¥.C. 
At the Jane Kay Shop one finds alluring 
studiotextiles, quaint gifts, prizes, iavors, costume 
jewelry and toys for tiny tots. Shopping Service. 
Visit us. 634 Lexington Ave. (54 St.) N. Y. 
DO YOU HATE TO SEW? © Perhaps that's 
because you don’t know that sewing’s fun. You 
can have twice as many clothes, Vogue's smart 
dressmaking course tells how. In booklet form,’ 
profuse with diagrams and illustrations, now sent 
postpaid for 25 cents. a 
“Vogue Lessons for Home Dressmaking” __ 
19 West 44th Street New York City. 
WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carry out your ideas. 100 sheets & Envelo 
your name printed, $1.10—It is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 


Wedding Stationery 


—— 
ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation It 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. . 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, V@ 
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Beautiful Barbara La Marr and Ramon 
Navarro in a dramatic moment in the 
Metro Rex Ingram classic, “Trifling 
Women.” 


Idol of the Screen! 


ONE among the newer stars of the photoplay firmament 
has so quickly or so surely won a place in the hearts of 
men and women as Ramon Navarro, actor, swordsman 


extraordinary, lover par excellence, and well-dressed beyond compare. 


Mr. Navarro has achieved his present popularity by consistently 


= ee distinguished work. Not only subtleties of character, but every 
detail in the costuming of his roles has had the painstaking care 


The Goodyear Welt boots worn by Mr. which only the finished artist bestows. 

Navarro are ins‘antly identified as shoes 

of qualityby the Diamond Brand (Visible 

Fast color Eyeleis. Their genuinecelluloid . . es 7 ge 
tops never laset hei color, They promote “Off stage” Mr. Navarro is no less fastidious in his selection of 
easy lacing, retain their original fnishin- 


defattely, ond actually outwear the shoes. the details of his wardrobe. He insists that his footwear invari- 





ably be finished with visible eyelets, the mark of excellence in quality 


and workmanship. 


Ask for shoes with visible eyelets 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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c: THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU — 
ITALY NEW YORK — 
- NAPLES - r 
THE GRAND HOTEL Sy 
New Luxe 225 

- ROME - y x 
pgrmerimarcings # Every requirement of T 
: ° : TI 
eacenama a private residence, and, n 

: as well, every conven- 

- LAKE OF COMO - ‘ ience of amodern hotel. | | = 
GRAND HOTEL ' * 
VILLA D’ESTE es 

World Renowned “€ ; The Sulavrabve T 
y PARK AVENUE AND 67TH STREET. NEW York 

T. DOMBRE Fay / 
we) Apartments will be avail- — 





able from March first. 
Under the management of 


NAPLES utaty) 




















Mr. E. H. Chatillon. 
'B E R t 2 6) a l N & S Fifteen _— D Apply TH 
—sustes of any ouc.as L 
‘PALACE HOTEL aot fone © Evtiman& Co. n 
PRS RS ORY SS ts 849th St., N.Y, Gl 
J . T 
S 











HOTEL a | 
‘Goon eee | WHO INVENTED a 


PREFERRED BY AMERICANS 




















































































































— THE MODERN HOTEL? ||| ,o2""eon | |e 
————GRAND HOTEL | HOTEL ASTOR * 
MIRAMARE «+ GENOA . ‘ , . || isto have Mved in New York 
sic eee ebeiaieuaateaia emaaie, HO replaced endless flights of stairs with swift ‘gi ie Pe 
LE. DEL GATTO, Mer. elevators? || BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets - 
SS . ° * || where you > in the very cent f th Visiting | 
MASSACHUSETTS Who introduced telephones instead of speaking ||]| City’s ‘brilliant, pulsating life and Jepan an 
eer ee ae tubes and ush buttons?! ||| breathe its sparkling atmosphere. | tise MEL 
ae . P ; Hi Fred’k A. Muschenheim | amy 63 
q “ Hl s, fee 
~ = Who speeded up the service—made it courteous || : a i 
— 6 instead of grudging, intelligent instead of blundering? 
CBoston Who took the speculative element out of dinners dias 
Commonwearty Ave at DantuouTn Sr. things to 
and luncheons? ° tlon 
ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED IN THE DON’T och 
BACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY ; 1 E ? eal vac 
= setae abe ged Who decided that hotel rooms must be perfectly Gacid in Linet po tes 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST + + ventilated, neither too warm nor too cold —and that ee 
CHGREENLEAF CO, Props. | a hotel bed should be as inviting and comfortable as Si ihatin pnetslnn dans 
one at home? was devised for the woman 
whodoesn’t careto be elbowed 
pp SSS SG SSS SSSI In truth, the American Public has only itself to — er the big ce ager 
. . ° e ° . store—who oesn J ¢ 
TWO BOSTON HOTELS |N thank, for it was the discriminating public’s demand standing in line. 
which offer you complete A for modern comfort and convenience—and its appre- THE CONDE NAST 
a ae ciation afteritgot them—that created themodern hotel, TRAVEL BUREAU holdsthe 
phere of intelligent com- N < : 
fort which h de th N ° ‘ ? same relation to the ticket 
eer |i And it was the United Hotels Company which took office that the specialty shop 
homes of the Back Bay N : 2 aS does to the department store. 
famous. N|| the modern hotel—with the enthusiastic approval of 
The Brunswick The Lenox A the American Public—and placed itin leading business ee in 1 ago room, ina 
iti i H comiortable chair, you may 
iain aie wt Cote Seve Bl) | cities outside of the great metropolitan areas. pean BE reservations 
~ to go around the world—or 
THE BANCROFT, Worcester, Mass. | THE MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL, buy a railroad ticket to cross 
PHILADELPHIA THE TEN EYCK, Albany, N.Y. Montreal, Can. the continent——or hotel reser- 
—— ————— HOTEL UTICA, Utica, N. Y. KING EDWARD HOTEL, Toronto, Can. vations anywhere. And never 
THE ONONDAGA, Syracuse, N. Y. ROYAL CONNAUGHT, Hamilton, Can. leave the chair during the 
= ; THE SENECA, Rochester, N. Y. PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL, Windsor,Caun, rocess 
Philadelphia HOTEL ROCHESTER, Rochester, N.Y, THE CLIF™ON, Niagara Falls, Can. P . tae 
THE ROBERT TREAT, Newark, N. J. ; = every 
THE RITZ-CARLTON THE STACY-TRENT, Trenton, N. J. Under Construction If you live out of town and 
3 . THE ROOSEVELT, New York City, N. Y. write—your letter doesn’t Send coup 
ee THE PENN-HARRIS, Harrisburg, Pa. THE OLYMPIC, Seattle, Wash. din li “th 
Continental atmosphere. Rooms, | THE LAWRENCE, Erie, Pa. THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Paterson, N.J. stand in tine, ether, 2s = 
| cuisine and sersce of supreme ex- ||| | THE PORTAGE, Aron. THE NIAGARA, Nace Fa cn | sa 
cellence. Inthe center of the Fash- a Ree ean re THE CONDE NAST 211 MAR 


ionable as well as business life. TRAVEL BUREAU 
Under the direction of UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 23 West 4ith St, New York Meme 


David B. Provan Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York City tid 
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The 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


THE AMBASSADOR, New York 
THE AMBASSADOR, Allantic City 
THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
THF. ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 








WAS 
$223.40 


* 
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THE PLAZA 


THE Copitey-PLAZA 


The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 





























NEW JERSEY 











— 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE CENTER OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SOCIALLIFE AT 


THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
SEACOAST RESORT 


Gustave Tott, Manager 














jth AROUND THE 
WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially 
chartered new Cunard-Anchor “California,” 17,000 
oil-burning. 4 mos. $1250 up, including 
hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop-overs in Europe. 
Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days 
Japan and China, Java, option 18 days in India; 
eberereaiem. Athens, pepeas, etc. 
lst MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, spe- 
callychartered new Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 
tons, 62 days, $600 up: including drives, guides, 
hotels, fees. 18 days Palestine and Egypt. 6 
to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


YOUR FAMILY 


Needs a summer like this. New sights, new 
things to do, complete change bring the real 
vacation benefits. And each day is delightful, 
each night coo! here in Southern California, the 
ideal vacation-land. Send for information and 
come this summer. 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 1303, 2601 S. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, California 












ECONOMY 
TOUR 


$280. 


Both tours in- 
clude 21 day 
round trip 
with all ri 

enses paid, 
ee a ok side 
trips. 


Sailings every Wednesday from San Francisco 
tnd every 35 days from Seattle. 


Send coupon for booklet and folder. 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
4l MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 











Name 


Uddress 








The 














$138.32 











WHAT? 


From New York to the 
Pacific Coast and return 


where you couldn’t make a new footprint on the 
public consciousness if you took your shoes off. Where 
you know everybody’s stories—and whether it’s cream 
or lemon—and the chief bore’s bridge hands as far 
back as the War. 


Why not take advantage ot May 15, that marvellous 
bargain day when the railroads get generous and serve 
you a twelve-course ticket, all covered with stopovers, 


for little more than it usually takes to go one way— 
like a baseball. 


The Grand Canyon—mule-back down the Bright Angel, 
and no breath left to talk about it. Yellowstone—mud- 
pots and geysers, sunsets and bears. Glacier—moun- 
tains and chalets and horses and more real silence than 
anywhere else in America. California and Pacific North- 
west—everybody knows it, nobody believes it—go and 
see. Back by way of the Rockies, with Denver, mile-high 
and diamond-bright—or Canada—with a giddy little 
bungalow camp on the knees of the high gods, and Swiss 
guides to take youupon the ridgepole for bacon in the snow 
.... whew! 


Say it all over. Sing it!....Half-price....Stopovers.... 
Good from May 15 to October 31. See America first. 
Especially if you’re an Easterner. Er—travel broadens 
the mind. 


Ask the Travel Man 
He Knows! 


23 West Forty-fourth St.. New York City 
2, rue Edouard VII, Paris 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London 


Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
































There’s a restful change from too- 
familiar vacation scenes in the languor- 
ous, musical Hawaiian evenings—a thrill 
of novelty in the sports typical of the 
South Seas. 


A new—and economical — adven- 
ture in holidaying is before you this sum- 
mer. Plan now to enjoyit! $300to $400 
and three or four weeks’ time will give 
you a week or two in Hawaii and 
cover all the expenses of round-trip 
first-class passage on an ocean liner, 
hotel accommodations and sight-seeing. 


You'll stay longer if you can, for 
Hawaii is all you have pictured it — a 
place to laze away the ideal days, or 
indulge an increased energy in the surf- 
riding, swimming and aquatic sports at 
Waikiki, exploring strange tropic trails, 
or trolling for the plentiful and rare- 
colored game fish that haunt the island 
waters. 


Bring your golf clubs for the glorious 
mornings and afternoons on perfect 
courses in a perfeét climate. Shop through 
the treasures of quaint Oriental bazaars. 
Motor almost to the rim of Kilauea Vol- 
cano, in Hawaii National Park, and 
watch in reassuring safety the never- 
ceasing orgy of the fire-imps in its stu- 
pendous crater. 


With all its fascination of the South 
Seas, Hawaii is a part of the United 
States, with the same laws, language, 
customs, conveniences, 


Ask your nearest travel, railway or 
steamship agency for information now. 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau, a public 
organization maintained by the people 
and government of the Islands for the 
distribution of information, offers you 
its services in planning as well as in en- 
joying your always-to-be-remembered 
holiday in the South Seas. 


Ample steamer accommodations from 
four Pacific Coast ports. 


-_-"A 
— 
_ 


st BURE 45C0,08 
HAWAIL TOUTE San Francs. | 
595 M Honolulu, Fis ookleton HA- \ 
ciate free illusttaten fax contain” 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s most beautiful resort 

ote: 


. 3 : 
sce" OheAmbassador | 
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A name which means hotel perfection 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 


New York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City LosAngeles 


THE AMBASSADOR 4 
Los Angeles 

Show place of the Pacific d 
Coast—a miniature me- 
tropolis, crowning its 
own 27 acre park, and 4 
typifying that hospital- 
ity which has made 4 
magic of the very name 
Calsfornia. 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 
A famous horel 















Far from the madding crowd— 


Miles of bridle paths that wind over the 
mountains, through virgin forests and along 
woodland streams. 


And in the midst of this great natural park 
is The Homestead, with its famous curative 
springs— 

Open all the year 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Sptings Virgini 


Booklets and information on request 











Mi 
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the 


STEAMERS DE LUXE [iio 













RELIANCE A HANSA 

RESOLUTE —— CLEVELAND 
ALBERT BALLIN ak THURINGIA 
DEUTSCHLAND eo “MOUNT CLAY 


_ NEW YORK. CHERBOURG 


UNITED AMEREG@AN LINES 


(HARRIMAD 
Joint service 























“Where the mountains look on The Forest 
and The Forest looks on The Sea.” 








HOTEL DEL MONTE 
Del Monte Lodge 


On The Historic Monterey Peninsula— 
California’s largest and best loved resort. 
The center of California’s social events, where outdoor sports can be 
enjoyed every day of the year on a 20,000 acre private preserve. 
Golf on the two championship courses—polo on two fields on Bermuda 
grass—so miles of bridle paths—bathing beaches and swimming pools— 
deep sea and trout fishing—quail and deer hunting-—trap shooting and 
every social diversion. 
Del Monte adjoins Monterey, historic Spanish capital—125 miles south 
of San Francisco—3 50 miles north of Los Angeles. 
Winter never comes to Del Monte—the climate varies less than ten 
degrees the year round. 
You are invited to visit Pebble Beach before the selection 
of your California residence—a beautiful forest park of 
exclusive homes and estates—located on the famous 17 
mile drive—commanding glorious vistas of Carmel Bay— 
chosen as the permanent home of many distinguished 
Americans. Descriptive booklet will be sent for the asking. 


CARL S. STANLEY, Manager 
Del Monte, California 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest come 
Sorcha art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical traine 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
th mmercia’ 





ul 

ence? Commercial art is 

sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enroll in any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, ‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY"= 
one-! the cost of mailing—four cente 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Miisan hve, at 20th St, Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL, 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 





CairorRNiA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine 


rts. Students may enroll at an 
Te. ed vod College of the University of Cal. 
fornia. Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR 








Practical Training Course 


A four months’ course in period 


craftsmanship. 
Send for Catalogue 41. 














SCHOOL of DESIGN 
oN ari 
styles, color fabrics, costume, furni- 
four months training 


Period ; 
ture. Fe intensive courses. 





YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Four-Year course in Architecture— 


Interior Decoration—Painting—Sculpture. 
Tilustrated Catalogue. aeosn 








This dress of crepe 
romaine in while, 
black, cinnamon 
or navy is the new 
beltless type for 
the street. Little 
tucks connect the 
waist with the 
skirt and are be- 
tween each tier. 
These three tiers 
are pleated and a 
cord runs around 
the edge of each, 
$70.00 


ROYAL 


formerly Le Costume Royal 


an entirely new kind of 
fashion magazine, present- 
ing the current fashions 
from the smart shops. 


Royal shows the fashions that can be had 
at the present time in local shops, rather 
than the fashions that can be secured in a 
month or two at a few exclusive metro- 
politan establishments. It presents the 
best of these modes, and tells you, if you 
desire, exactly what store near you carries 
any given item. It shows modes for the 
matron, the conservative type, the not-so- 
slender figure. It shows accessories, pat- 
terns, fabrics, trimmings, toilet things— 
most items being priced. In short, if you 
see anything in Royal you may be assured 
(1) that it is the current mode (2) that 


you can get it at once. 


Every Issue Contains: 


FASHIONS 

America imports, adapts 
and originates many inter- 
esting fashions every month. 
Each issue of Royal will 
show the best of these that 
are to be had in the better 
class shops throughout the 
country. 


MODERATE-PRICED 
CLOTHES 


It is possible to buy well- 
designed clothes in the best 
possible taste at moderate 
Prices—if you know where 
Ld find them! Royal = 

ow man es, pric 

in New York, and. will 
tell you where you can get 
them in your own city. 


DIFFERENT TYPES 


There are many people who 
are decided types, and can- 
not wear the average model 
designed for the slim young 





THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
Fwd year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting. 
it, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique ‘and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 

Box F, 215 West 57th St. : : : New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 

wri and marketing of the Short- 

Story tau: ae by Dr. J. Berg wein, 

Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 

The Home Correspondence School 

he Dept. 65 Springfieid, Mass. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual berms willdevelop the child who does 
Rot progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 180 endeerne, Pa. 














Hawley School of Development 
in Nervous and Retarded Children. Specializes 
m peech Correction. i 
ad Art Classes. Limited number. — 
Marion L. Hawley 
53Strawberry Hill Stamford‘ Conn. 








figure. Royal will ww sev- 
eral models in each issue 
that suit the more mature 
woman, the large figure, the 
very short, or other types. 


THE ENSEMBLE 

It’s not so difficult to choose 
a smart frock. That's only 
the beginning! Each ac- 
cessory must contribute to 
a harmonious whole. Every 
month Royal will plan two 
complete correct costumes, 
and will describe and price 
every article which contrib- 
utes to each ensemble. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 

Royal's original pattern de- 
signs have a reputation for 
authoritative fashion infor- 
mation, clear and faithful 
illustration, and accurate 
cutting. Many of them will 
be shown in each issue. 


FABRICS AND TRIM- 
MINGS 

Every issue of Royal con- 

tains authoritative articles 

and large clear photographs 


of the very newest imported 
and domestic creations. 


Many suggestions for their 
use will be made, and, since 
their namesand the names 
of their makers will be given, 
they may easily be identi- 
fied in local shops. 


WELL-GROOMED 
WOMEN 

Royal will discuss in each 
issue a single part of the 
smart woman's grooming. 
The best toilet accessories 
to use. The latest fashions 
sanctioned by good taste. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Each issue of Royal will dis- 
cuss a single important 
clothes subject, will tell of 
the conventions that control 
fashions, of the interesting 
advances made in each par- 
ticular line of manufacture, 
and will illustrate each 
point with purchasable mer- 
chandise. 


5 issues of Royal, bought singly at 35 cents, would 
cost $1.75 . . . through this Special Offer $1 . . . 


a saving of 75c 


Royal is one of the Condé Nast Publications 


Yes, I would like to 
try this new kind of 
fashion magazine. I 
inclose my cheque for 
$1 (or) I will send 
money on receipt of 
your bill. Mail the 
next 6 issues to: 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Miss 
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ruined 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing 


| bs So easy to get off on the wrong 
foot with people—whether it be in 
an important businéss contractor simply 
in a casual social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make 
people like you. And so often it is some 
seemingly very little thing that may 
hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously you 
watch a person’s teeth when he or she is 
in conversation with you. If they are 
unclean, improperly kept, and if you are 
a fastidious person, you will automat- 
ically hold this against them. And all 
the while this same analysis is being 
made of you. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
@ new way. At last our chemists 
have discovered a polishing ingre- 
dient that really cleans without 
scratching the enamel—a difficult 
problem—finally solved. 

You will notice the improvement 
in the first few days. And you know it 
is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, have found for you also the 
really safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth saying about you 
today?—LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
CO., Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
Large Tube—25 cents 











bu. 
Eyes He Adores 


Your EYES mean everything to you 
and to those who love you. Do you 
give them the care they deserve to 
keep them bright and beautiful? 


To preserve and enchance the natural 
charm and sparkle of the EYES, 
use Murine. This harmless lotion 
is most refreshing and beneficial to 
dull, heavy, tired EYES. 

Our attractively ill d book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the ba tells how to prop- 
erg cpre for zou Nama Brows end Lees 
caus of this helpful book. Ie’s TRE 

The Murine Company 
Dept. 30, Chicago 


— 


EYES 
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Five Passenger Brougham Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 





RIGINAL and distinctive in coach design, this 

Buick five-passenger Brougham Sedan 
admirably serves the needs of those who desire a 
quality closed car for both city and country driving. 
Its beauty and elegance make it an ideal car for 
social usage. Its obvious utility as a luxurious 
means of touring is further enhanced by the 
accommodation provided for a full-sized steamer 
trunk. A 70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head engine and 
proved Buick four-wheel brakes afford power, 
flexibility and safety for all traveling conditions. 


—<— 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLuint, MIcHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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Exclusive Dealers—Winship 
The Trunk with Doors 


Alenadra. Ls. Hemenway Purn. Co 
Allentown. Pa, Geo J Guth & Bro 
y We $ Lindesmith 
Alpena, Mich . The Cronun Co 
Agsertam. Y Y , Holeheimer & Shaul 


‘Appleton. Wu 
The Pettibone Peabody Co. 
Arkadelphia, Ark LC Mewberry Co 


wx City N J 
- Youre » Dept Store 


on M Wel & Co 

. Md C J Dunn Co 
Battle Creek, Mich Hurts Bros 
Bechicher. Pa Wiilam C Laurus 
Ballings, Mon Yegrr Bros. In 
Bingharton, N Y Austin 6 Shop 


Boveington, HL Moore Luggage Shop 
Bloocuburg, Pa. Leeder Stare Co Inc 
Boue, Idaho. Bowe Sadd. & Find Co 


Boonville, Mo. Harry T Marion 
Boston, Mass ' 
WoW Worship Ire (ewe stores) 
Boulder, Colo, M Rewert 
Bhilo, NY. Seware & Berson. Ine 
Butler Pa. A Treatnar’s Sons 
Butte, Mort Hennessey & Co 
Carden, Ark . S B Proctor 


Cantor, Otus. Arthur's Lea Shop 
Carbondale, Colo, Dinkel Mere Co. 
Carlisle, Pa S Keonenberg’s Sons 
Chanute, Kans, Wilson Martin Clo, Co. 
Chattanooga, Tern ,MacKennty Trek Co 
Cheyenne, Wyo, The Meyer Gash Co. 


Va. 
Wolk Tentelbaum Co. 


'd ages Rockett Trunk Co. 
Chnton, Mass , Wallace & Co. 
Colby, Wis. Kraus & Kersten 

Eieride Leather Goods Co 
Columbus, Ga.. Mas 
Concord, N. H J Pellsser Co. 
Danbury, Conn., McLean Bros. 


Dayton, Ohio, ‘ Parks Luggage Co. 
DeQueen, Ark., Hayes Mckean Hdw, Co, 
Denver, Colo, A.B. Meek Tris. Co 


Detrext, Mich., Natow Bros, 
Detroit, Mich, 1H. M. Kittle & Co. 


J. M. Hamilton 
Dubuque, lowsa., A. Eniler 
Duluth, Minn. Duluth Trunk Co. 
Baslington, Ky.. St. Bernard Co. 
B.Centro, Cal. B. Salomon & Co. 
Bi Dorado, Ark., J.P. Sample Co. 
Bho, Nev., Dreeban & Sax 
BPuo, Tex, Popular Dry Gds. Co. 
Byra, O., D G. Byman 
te P, Mayo Lea. Shop 
Rxcanaba, Mich., Boston Store Co. 
Bagene, Ore. Preston & Hale 
Bartha, Utah., Norman-Jensen Co, 
Enonton, Wyo, J. Kastor, Inc. 
Banevile,Ind., Weaver's Luggage 
Fill River, Mass, B.S. Brown Co. 
Pichburg, Mass., A. L. Roux 
Flat, Mich., Smith-Bridgman Co. 
Pendyce, Ark. Benton Furn. Co. 
Fort Benton, Mont., Joe Sullivan 
Fort Moultne, S.C., Post Exchange 
Gabertville, Mass., C. F Hitchcock 
Wyo., Johan T. Daly 


Nelson & Post Co. 
Gand Rapids, Mich., M. Fishman & Son 
Great Falls, Mont,, Strain Bros., Inc. 
Greensboro; N.C., O'Dell’s, Inc. 
Greensburg, Pa., A. B. Troutman Co. 
Hanford, Cal. Tarr Clothing Co. 
Hasrisburg, Pa., 


Dwes, Pomeroy & Stewart 
Hartford, Conn., H. P. Corning & Co. 
Harte, Mont., Lou Lucke Co. 
Helena, Mont., Gans & Klein Co. 
Herkimer, N Y., J G. Fenner 
Holand, Mch., John J Rutgers Co. 
Homer, La., ] Marittky & Son 


Honiny, Otla., Matthews Wilson &Co. 
Hope, Ark., Union Purmture Co. 
Hoquian, Wash., Winters & Dobike 
Hot Springs, Ark., Phil Levy 


Foley Bros. Co 
Huntington, W. Va., 
Northcott-Tate-Hagy &. 


Hutchinson, Kan., 
Hutchinson Offce Supply 
Indianapolis, Ind., LL. Strauss &? Co. 
Jeckton, Mich., Blas Bros. 
Jamestown, NY , George L Lockwood 
Ieferson City, Mo., 
Walther-W ymore Co. 

Johnstown, N.Y. 


” Barney Galinsky & Sons 
Keinstown, Pa, Woolf & Reynolds 
Jonesboro, Ark., Johnson Berger & Co. 


Jophn, Mo., Krauss Trunk Co 
Kaaaaroo, Mich MacDonald's 
Kauapell, Mont Lew Switzer 


Kenuas City, Kan Kassel Jewelry Co 
Kans City, Mo, 

Emery, Burd Thayer ¥ Co 
Kewanee, I), WH Lyrar. & Co, In 


NY $ Coben’: Sons 
Kuoath Fills, Ore , K Sugermsn 
Kotor, Ind, Jobn R Cain 


lacma. NH, Lougee-Robinsor. Co 
Lannng, Mich, J. W Edmond’s Sons 
nme, Wyo, WH Holliday Co 
Lt Vegas, New Mex , 
Hoffmin & Greubarth 
Lawrence, Kans, Ed Klan 
Lewuten, Me, Pogg s Lea. Store 
—— G. E. Bluem 
th, Cal., Triangle Luggage Shop 
Lerpin, Obvo., 
Metzger ‘Robinson Co 
ae Angeles, Ch. 
way Luggage Shop 
Lousville, Ky., # 
The Stewart Dry Goods Co. 


Lowell, Mass ; 
tren Vi Serre Bros. 

M. Guggenheimer Co. 
Maduen, Ind., Lauer Bros. 
Mation, Wis, Loken Bros. 


Magnolia, Ark , Gantt Mere. Co. 
Manchester, lowa, €H Prowse 
Manchester,N H., The Barton Co. 
Mauretts O, Manetea Purn Co 
Marion O James Dugan 
Mason City ta Patton Bros Co. 
McPherson, Kin. Maitby Purn. Co. 
Medford, Ore , Munn Dept Secre 
Memphis, Tenn Gayo Trk. & Bag Co 
Mam, Anz Maurxe Krupo 
Mum, Ola , Sanders Ridgeway & Co 
Minot ND. - ‘Shimota & Co. 
Moxula, Mort, LaChamtre Harness 
Mabie, Ala Mobde Trunk Co 
Modesto, Cal. Johnston Wherry Co 
Monessen. Pa. The Famous 
Muncie, Ind . Banne: Purn Co 
Muskegon, Mich Wm D Hardy &Co 
Muskogee, Otla.. T Miller 
Nashua, N H, W E Powe 
Nashv lle, Tenn. White Tre & Bag Co 
Needles, Cal The Smart Shop 


New Bedford. Mass 
C F Cushing & Son 
Neacastle Pa, 

Reynolds, Thorn & Summers Co. 
Newcastle, Wyo, Newcastle Merc Co. 
New Haven, Conn, Jchn Brown, Inc 
New London, Conn E D Steele, Inc. 
New Rochelle NY Wright's 
New York, N ¥ B Altman & Co. 
New York, N Y Brooks Bros. 
Nagara Fall, NY, 

The Atlas Dept. Store 
Norfolk. Va, Burk & Co, 
Northampton, Mase , Chilson Lea. Store 
Norwich, Conn, Shetucket Harn. Co. 


Oakland, Me J H Morse Co, 
Ogden, Utah, N O Ogden Co. 
Okmulgee. Okla. © The Collins Purn. 
Omaha, Nebr , Freling & Steinie 
Otrer Lake, N.Y., R.G. Norton 
QOswego.N Y¥. Charles M Barnes 


Owens,O, John D Owens & Son Co. 
Owensboro, Ky, $ W Andersan Co. 


Oxnard, Cabf., Murphy & Weill 
Paducah, Ky , B. Weille & Son 
Pars, Tex., Burton. Peel Co. 
Parsons, Kan, The White Store 
Pasadena, Cal, B G Trunk Shop 
Pasco, Wash., Horrigan Bros. 
Pendleton, Ore , 
People’s Warehouse, Inc. 
Pensacola, Fla., 
Watson, Parker & Reese Co. 
Petersburg, Va., Laverstein Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Wallam Curry 


Phoenux, Ariz, Goldberg Bros. Co. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Adolph Bluthenthat 


Pittsburg, Kan., Kettler Furn. Co. 
Puttsbeld, Mass., C.C. Gamwell 
Plattsburg, N. Y., 


£. N. Domiry Co., Inc. 
Pocatello, Idaho, Petersor, Purn. Co. 
Pomona, Cal., Wright Bros. & Rice 
Portland, Me., J. L. Brackett & Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Allen Luggage Shop 
Prescott, Ariz., Bashford-Burmister Co. 
Providence, R.I., The T.W Rounds Co. 


Pueblo, Colo., Straub Trunk Co. 
Raleigh, N.C., Heller Bros. 
Rawhns, Wyo. E. Mesher 
Red Lodge, Mont. Foltz & Grove 
Redding, Cal Breslaver Clo. Co. 
Richmond, Vs. Miller & Rhoads 
Roanoke, Va, _M. Rosenberg & Sons 
Rochester, Minn, Weber's Lea. Store 
Rochester, N. Y., 

Geo, A. Miller & Co., Inc, 
Rome, N. Y. Henry Barnard, Je. 
Russellville, Ark. Berry-Swaim 
Se. Louis, Mo.. Famous & Bart Co. 


Se. Petersburg. Pla, Harrison-Powell Co. 
Salem, Ohio, Salem Wall Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, J. Burrows & Co. 

Dhego, Cal.. Pitts, The Trunk Man 


San Francisco, Cal., 

Broadway Luggage Shop 
Santa Ana, Cal., N Bewel 
Santa Barbara, Cal., M W Beadle 
San Jose, Cal H. L. Reese 
Savannah, Ga Frank & Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y, H. S. Barney Co 
Scobey, Mont Greengard Bros. Co 
Scort, La. Judice Co , Inc. 


Searcy, Ark., E.C. Blakemore & Co. 
Seattle, Wash., Burg's Tri. & Lea. Goods 


Scranton, Pa., Connolly & Wallace 
Sheridan, Wyo., B.O Bentley 
Shreveport, La, Hearne Dry Gds. Co 
Sroux City, lows, Pelletier’s Co, 


Spring6eld, Ill., LaBonte’s Luggage Shop 
Springfield, Mass, Forbes 6 Wallace 
Springfield, O., Wm. McCulloch's Sons 
Spokane, Wash., Spokane Dry Gds. Co. 


Suffolk, Va. H. J. Bowen & Co. 
Superior, Wis. W H. Sonderman 
Syracuse, N. Y. Syracuse Trunk Co. 
Telluride, Colo. Lorig’s 
Toledo, Ohio, The Wumington Co. 
Trudad, Colo. Jamieson Furn. Co. 
Troy,N Y, Joseph McKeon 
Tucson, Ariz, Albert Stewnfeld & Co 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., C. W Lewis Co, 
Urna N. Y., Resd-Sheldon & Co. 
Waco, Texas, South Bros. Trk. Co 
Walla Walla, Wash, Payne & Jaycox Co 
Wallace, Idaho, he Morrow Stores 
Washington, DC, Lute & Co. 


Waterbury, Conn., Jones-Morgan @ Co. 
Warertoan, NY, Frank A. Empsall 
Wausau, Wis, Heinemann Bros. Co. 
Welch, W Va. Young Men's Shop 
Wenatchee, Wash., Miils Bros. 
Charles H. Gavite 


Whittier, Cal, Thomas P. South Co 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Wilhamsport, Pa., J. A. Shoemaker 
Wilmington, Del., Joshua Conner & Son 
Ww et, RI 

cornet, Ta Harris @ Mowry Co. 
Worcester, Mass, Barnard Bros. Co. 


@ Son, Led 

Toronto, Can., Robert Sumpson Co. 
Windsor, Ont., 

Banwell’s Better Baggage 


Albany, Ge, Morrow-Cook Furn. Co. 
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226 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK ciTy 


Liberty Theatre, N. Y. 
Nov. 15, 1923, 





My dear Mr, Winship: 
I own a Winship Wardrove Trunk and 
intend to use it on all my tours. I cannot 


Speak t.0 highly of its advantages, 


Very traly yours, 


Al c by 
Mr. A.W. Winship 


W.W. Winship & Sona Ine., . 
1900 Bleecker St., 7 
Utica, New York. 



















The WINSHIP opens with Doors 


~@Af front and side 


- doors that swing open or shut at a touch. Because of these doors the Win- 
ship is recognized by all who see it as the most convenient wardrobe trunk 
made. Unlike those trunks that open through the center, the Winship never 
scrapes the floor, tears the rugs, or taxes one’s strength to use. And-— open or 
shut — it stands square in a corner, saving floor space. 





$85 $100 $125 $150 $200 $500 


Sold by Brooks Brothers and Altman's in New York and by one exclu-’ 
W. W. Winsuip & Sons, Inc. 
WW ARDROBE 


~~ 





(UINSHIP - 





sive dealer elsewhere. Retail prices quoted east of the Mississippi. 
809 Winship Building, Utica, N. Y. 
@ 
Bess: Trunk with Daors 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











YMOUN 
Tareytown-on-Hdeon N 





COLLEGE : ACADEMY 
Four-year course Pre-academic, Academic 
to and Twe- Finishing 


Domestic Science; ae Dressmaking; 


all outdoorsports 








For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














The 
SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


1006 Fifth Ave. N.¥.C. Opp. Art Museum & Central Park 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Complete academic, college prepara- 
tory and advanced studies 
SSS 











NEW YORK STATE 











THE KNOX SCHOOL 
For Girls 
ON LAKE OTSEGO 
Twelve hundred feet above aT level. Modern 
Sire- ‘aom building. ee 4 Preparatory, 
Cultural and Vocational 
Mrs. RUSSELL HoucHTon 


Box F, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

















NEW ENGLAND 


HILLSIDE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 

Preparation for new comprehen~ 

sive examinations and x. < 

No mal living in 7 en ——a 
om t. Every comfort. All health- 

ful a activities. Horseback riding. 

Gy awe Catalog. 











ret R. Brendlin 
vin unt «yt A.B. 


» A.B. Vassar 
mith, Principals 

















EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Seven Gables 


For girls 6-14. Personal attention and care 
each child. “The advantages that shir 2 “Ags 
aw in school with all the 
love and mothering little 
girls need. courses 
in Art, Rhythmic Dancing, 
Music, French. Outdoor 
life in country surroundings. 
New gymnasium and I. 
Also The Mary Lyon ool, 
‘ _ college preparatory, and 
Wildcliff, a sepa- 
rate graduate 
school. 














petition. 


23 West 44th Street 


Does He Like to Study? 


Is your boy interested in school? Does he tackle 
his studies with the same untiring energy, enthusi- 
asm and sense of rivalry, with which he plays foot- 
ball?—If not,he isn’t the student he easilymightbe. 


For him there are schools which make studying 
a pleasure—which present their courses in a man- 
ner to-secure scholarly interest and friendly com- 


Write to those listed and their directors will be 
pleased to send you detailed information concern- 
ing the advantages they offer. 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


Or write to 


New York City 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











Oliver Morosco 
at the 


Atelier Des Moroscos 
1006-1009 Alamac Hotel 
71st Street and Broadway New York 
Will personall: seach, amateurs in modem 
drama only. Moving picture artists and actors 
iver Morosco, profession. 
Selma Paley, will ‘sneist in the 
direction of the pupils. 
Children’s classes twice week 
Motes | plays Renee Bone a rehearsals of 
pup 
A six months’ course will be sufficient time to 
ualify a pupil to gain a livelihood on Pro- 
essional stage. 

THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 
Applications can be et with 
Reges, 

Reception Room 1009, Alasec Hotel 














: VESTOFF SEROVA, 


Russian School of 


DANCING : 


Ballet, Classic—Interpretative—Natio: . 
and Ballroom —Danci cing ae a 

Children’s Courses a Specialty—Baby Work ® 
g Ciasses—Private Lessons—Normail Courses ® 
Write for Booklet F a 

: 47 W. 72nd St., N, Y. C. Tel. Endicott 6212 ® 
Besseeseeeeeeeeeecessces’ 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—Nationa' er ene Oe Room 
“*To Miss O'Neill I owe my succe: 


Mrs. "Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








460 N. Western Avenue 





Learn To Dance In California 
Summer Normal Course 
Send for Catalog 


The Act of 
Rorma Gould 


Dept. 5 Los Angeles 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 











= OUT-DOOR PLAYERS 
August 
7 meterborough, New Hampshire. 
Training in Acting 
_Play and Pageant roducing— Dancing. 
Pr hi or public readers 





and pont ll 
Marie Ware Laughton, Director 
Address: 417 Pierce Bidg., Boston,Mass. 




















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
~ FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








Musi: ression. ucational advan’ 
Mf National Capital, For catalogue, address age 
eo School, 2109 S Street, Washington, 








PACIFIC COAST 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. High 
School uates admitted without examination to 
using accrediting 








ali coll system. Students 
for col examinations. Post 

uate, aw mary and intermediate departments. 

ul, homelike school a outdoor life year 

. Address Miss _ rin. 


Box E, Berkeley, Calif 


‘ 











GIRLS’ CAMPS 














Silver Lake Camps 


farts: 


NEW ENGLAND 


HUNTINGTON ouensen. SCHOOL. Prepara~ 
tion for all coll = 








rts. hay <4 
College.” Ira A. Flinner, + 4 as cadmanter, 336 
Huntington Ave., Boston, M 


CARMEL HALL 


A boarding and day school for boys. Small classes. 
Careful cupervicion. Athletics. General education. 
College preparation. Special tutoring. Moderate 


rates. 
R. W. CRANE, Headmaster 
695 Park Avenue, alee Conn. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 

















‘= the Lake Placid region of the Adi 


. | Ail land and water sports. Horseback riding under 


experts. Arts and Crafts. Senior and Junior Units. 
For illustrated booklet address Director, 


SILVER LAKE CAMPS 
Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 





THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS Senior and 
Junior Camps for Girls, under 20. Roxbury, Ver- 
mont. Famous for fine saddle horses, Free riding 
and thorough instruction in horsemanship. = 
acre “Wonderland” in heart of Green Mountains. 
Booklet. 

Mr. and gt? dx A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cam- 


bridge, 38, 








TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Situated on a peamenset of 190 acres overlooking Sus- 
qu na ‘ov Col- 
Entrance £ Examinations. ” kit athletics. “Rate 
| ie Cotelegne. Murray Peabody Brush, 
‘ort Deposit, 











BOYS’ CAMP 








TOME CAMP Boys 17 years and uote 8 4 6. 
Dveteckiog the Suavaphaes. 5 200 acres. ping 
n Lodge or tents. Every aoe an 
Hn sport. Excellent emestane: Trained Nurse, 
Season, July and_ August. “ae Director, 

Murray ‘Peabody Brus! 
Mrs. I. T, Bagley, Port Sizan, Marviand 





ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Classes for all rain Toe Stage Dances 
or a assic Danc 
Treated. od nateur pevlormances = oe 


Sat oF ~ te 
‘sical culture c ‘ata! 
a8 West Sith Street Spiaza 7635 





nited State 

6) Secretarial. School 
527 Ayo Bremen, Hew Bt ey 

Irving Edgar Chase, Se. Disectte, Vanderbite aii 


MISS CONKLIN'S 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 
105 West 40th St. New York 











You Can Manage «a TeaRoom 
FORTUNES are 

Tea Rooms and Inns 
everywhere. You can open one in 
your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or Dal go tuned one already 


Sci Ree a 


ee Free Bock Pouring — 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. L-9113 Washington, D. C. 











is Entitled to the 
Best Music Education 
See a Certificated Teacher 
zressive Serie yo io Lessons 


Write % List of Teachers - your locality} 
Art Publication Society Dept. L. 





Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 
Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
ped school, 
ler the personal direction of an li 

“"Completion course ape ful ling respon- 

sible, lucrative positions. Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 

ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
T FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenuey 


nmsive Course 


DRESS DESIGNING 


MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART 
French Institute in the U. S. 
599 Fifth Ave. (at 48th St.), New York 


























x 


E 


























“a A Golden Girl from Somewhere 


When the Spring is on the mountain and the day 
is at the door—a golden girl from somewhere stands 
wondering, expectant, on the world’s far edge 


Somewhere beyond that unfathomable sky—beyond 
the purple hills—lies laughter and joy and smooth 
delight. 

Lithe and splendid, touched with a happy craving 
that will not be denied, she is going to the place 
where fairy tales come true. 


May she choose the Playboy for her companion to 
ine the end of the traveled road—then a wonderful 
soon horse on up the slope with Spring to the desolate 
5 lone of outer space. 








COMPANY, 
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Not even a chilly all-day rain need upset 
the plans of the woman who has a Ford 
closed car at her disposal. Knowing it to 
be reliable and comfortable in all weathers, 
she goes out whenever inclination suggests 
or duty dictates. 


The car is so easy to drive that it 
constantly suggests thoughtful services 





The Trdor Sedan 


to her friends. She can call for them 
without effort and share pleasantly their 
companionship. 


All remark upon the graceful outward ap- 
pearance of her car, its convenient and 
attractive interior, and its cosy comfort. 
And she prides herself upon having obtained 
so desirable a car for so low a price. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $:90 _  FORDOR SEDAN, $685_ 


_ COUPE, $525 (All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 
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SWITZERLAND 


Ss 
a 
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WITZERLAND, the irresistible magnet which 
draws Americans year after year to Europe, offers 
an endless variety of attractive resorts: 


LAUSANNE-OU JHY, chief point on the Simplon line, facing the*Savoy 
Alps, most convenient headquarters for excursions inall directions. Educa- 
tional center. Golf. GENEVA, with its classical lake, very attractive 
and interesting as a resting place, combines beauty, wealth and intellect. 
Excursions to Mt. Blanc. Golf. MONTREUX-TERRITET-GLION, 
Byron's country, with Lake Leman, beautiful as a dream. Excursions to 
the historic Castle of Chillon and into the Gruyére Valley, where native 
life is unspoiled. GSTAAD, a picturesque mountain village on the Mont- 
reux-Bernese Oberland Railway, and DERSTEG on the Loetschberg- 
Simplon line, are ideal health resorts and headquarters for easy walks 
and climbing excursions. INTERLAKEN, the garden spot and central 
point of the Bernese Oberland. Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, car- 
ries you to the “Top of the World.” Nearby beckon the lovely resorts of 
GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. ZERMATT, easily reached via the 
electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY and Vis, basking at the foot of 
the monumental “Matterhorn,” with excursions by rail to the GORNER- 
GRAT, with glorious panoramas. LUGANO, in the Swiss-Italian lake 
district, a floral paradise, basking in perennial sunshine. Then, via 
the electrified St. Gothard line, to LUCERNE the “Mecca” of all tourists; 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting; the excursion center of Central Switzerland. Conveniently 
reached from ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are the GRISONS, 
with its 150 valleys, an alpine wonderland. Its invigorating climate, 
curative springs and sports advantage have made its St. Moritz, 
Pontresina, Davos and other resorts world famous. Write for packet No. 
110:—“Guide to Switzerland,’’—many illustrated booklets and maps; mailed 


on receipt of 10c to cover postage. Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue New York 








' 
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OULD you see the garrets where 

poor, bewitched Trilby loved, and 
sang, and died? . . . the haunts of Rodin 
and Anatole France? . .. the alleys 
where valiant Jean Christophe starved 
and triumphed? 


Highways of a thousand ambitions, by- 
ways of a thousand romances! Here they 
all are . . . the Quartier Latin, eternal 
Bohemia of unreal verities, lodestar of 
the moonstruck children of art. 


Mark it well—it is part of the glorious 
spirit of France . . . part of the spirit 
that so impresses you once you step 
aboard a French Line ship. 


For every French Line ship is France in 
miniature—in service, atmosphere, con- 
venience, cuisine. Every ship has its 
retinue trained in the veritable esprit— 
charming little attentions for guests 
achieved only by the French. 


Whether you plan a quick trip on an 
express liner or a leisurely crossing, the 
French Line service provides the route 
ideale. It is the line of the experienced 
travellers. 


Further information or beautiful descrip- 
tive booklets and sailing schedules will 
be sent on request. 








THESE SERVICES: 


Express de Luxe Liners 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DE GRASSE_ LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 


o 





New Orleans Havre Paris 
DELA SALLE NIAGARA 


North African Motor Tours 





drench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 
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“Don’t expect any sympathy from me, Edward; you know I begged you to stick to Kellys,” 


HE freedom from tire trouble, the long wea! 
 § and the safety from skidding which Kelly- 
Springfield tires assure make them an invalv 
able asset on any car, new or old—a fact which 
many leading car manufacturers are recognizilf 
by sending out their new models with Kellys # 
original equipment. 


It Costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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The Ultimate Remonstrance 
The Old Spoon River Crowd Adorn Several Tales and Point an Excellent Moral 


Aloysius Herring 


EY accounted me a scholar and a 
learned man, 

But I died raving in a madhouse. 
Gertrude Stein was the cause of my undoing: 
For when I began to read her, Iwas a sane man, 
In possession of all my faculties, 

And I laughed at her because I thought she 
was insane. 

But the more I read, the more idiotic became 
my laughter, 

Until I laughed behind the madhouse bars. 

Now Gertrude Stein can laugh at me. 

Ha ha! Aloysius Herring! 


Leander Lovelight 


O one knew of my secret passion for Alex- 
andria Smith, 
Not even her husband or my wife. 
One night I determined to tell her of my love, 
And left my successful tailoring establishment 
To accost her as she went: home across the lots. 
But she only laughed at me, and said 
That I had no style, and that my atrocious 
taste 
Was responsible for the disreputable appear- 
ance of the town’s citizens. 
I, Lovelight the tailor, accused of being 
unfashionable! 
No wonder my passion turned to hate, 
And my business became bankrupt through 
her machinations. 


Julia Lovelight 

WAS the faithful wife of Leander Lovelight, 
the tailor, 

Who thought I did not know of his secret 
passion for Alexandria Smith. 

But I knew everything, save what I needed 
most to know; 

For when I tried to improve my mind and 


rson 
‘In order to attract her husband, the superior 
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And thus” be revenged over his wife and my 
husband, 
I failed through common ignorance. 


Emmeline Van Dusen 


ID you ever see a woman old before her 
time? 
Perhaps you saw me, or thousands like me, 
Old maids in spare rooms and boarding houses, 
Ignored, neglected, ridiculed, 
For our peculiar ways and costumes, 
Our little bottles and boxes of pills. 
Somehow I lost touch with life and people, 
And when the Lord took me, 
I was glad to go. 


Winifred Doolittle 


HE helpless victim of my relatives, 
Mine was a cruel and most unnatural 
death. 
My cousins in the city gave a party, 
Which I happened to attend because I was 
there. 
When they asked me how I enjoyed Fish, 
I said fried. 
(What was my error?) 
And when they asked me if I liked Ben Ami, 
I innocently told them the truth: 
That I preferred Sapolio. 
Why did they kill me? 
Were my individual preferences 
Just cause for murder? 


Calliope Parquit 
WAS gifted with beauty and an artistic 
temperament; 
But, although I painted butterflies and pe- 
tunias, 
Wrote lovely poetry, sang all the old songs to 
perfection, 
And recited anything upon request, 
I could make no impression in the world of art: 
So I took the easiest way, and died a drunkard. 
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Horatio Winterbottom 
ERE lies Horatio, my own partner and a 
suicide. 
He persisted in playing auction bridge. 
But he lost one game too many; 
“or when I told him, after the last one, 
That it would have been better 
To double three clubs than to go three hearts, 
Which all passed because they could only 
make three odd, 
And the no-trumper would have been set for 
two tricks and thirty aces, 
He looked at me in reproachful bewilderment 
And shot himself. 
Thus you died, Horatio, at the bridge table; 
But do not blame me for your death! 


Obadiah Ashmole 
HESE rank weeds and crumbling tomb- 
stones 
You hurry past, Friend; but stop to consider 
That you yourself may feed 
Far ranker worms. 
Perhaps you knew me, but you did not know 
I was the child of Horatio Winterbottom 
And Calliope, the artist and town drunkard; 
For I kept my birth secret even from my 
parents, 
Living my sodden, brutish life alone, 
As conductor on the crosstown trolley. 
Why was I conductor, instead of Parker, 
The affluent owner of the line? 
Ask Aloysius Herring, my natural uncle, 
Why he died in the madhouse; 
And why did Emmeline Van Dusen die an 
old maid, and my sister? 
Ask all these dead fools why they rot here, 
And they will tell you they could have been 
saved 
If someone had warned them, as I warn you. 
Take heed, Friend, lest our fate be yours; 
Before it is too late, 
Subscribe to Vanity Farr! 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE GUARDS HaT IS ANEW MODEL FOR SPRING DESIGNED BY 

DOBBS & Co~WNew Yorx's LEADING HATTERS ~FOR MEN WHO 

APPRECIATE PROPER DASH AND SPARKLE IN THEIR HEADWEAR. IT 

IS SHOWN IN SEVERAL SHADES IN HARMONY WITH THE PREVAILING 
TASTE IN MEN’S DRESS «~ SEVEN DOLLARS, UPWARD 


—~ DOBBS & Co ~ 620.1224 Fifth Avenue ~ New York —~ 
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In and About the Theater 


“Orientale”—A Camera Study of Katharine Cornell . 

“The Devil a Monk Would Be’ —Photographs 

Mary Nash, as Yesterday’s Soubrette—Photogra a: 

The Great T heater Hoax of 1914—By Gilbert S. : 
The Old Fashioned Menace of the Screen—By Vivian Shaw 
Rosamund Pinchot: A Newcomer to the Stage—Photograph 
The Hereafter and the Long Ago—By Alexander Woollcott 
Maurice and Hughes—International Dancers ; 
Some Distinguished Actress Pla ywrights— Photographs 
“Inspired of God, and Kindred of the Soil’ —Wintfred Lenihan 
George M. Cohan—By Gilbert Seldes ‘ 


The World of Art 


Between Rounds—A New Lithograph by George Bellows 
Decorative Panels and Murals—By J.M.Sert . . 

When a Genius Puts Pencil to Paper—By Pablo Picasso 

The Chief Human Ingredients of New } ee Frans Masereel 
The Marvel of Photo-Sculpture . 


The World of Ideas 


Sense and Censors—By Heywood Broun . . 

Thoughts on Psychology and Politics—By Bertrand Russell 
Winston Churchill—By Philip Guedalla 
An Estimate of Joseph Conrad—By Frank Swinnerton . 


Poetry and Verse 


Twilight of the Wood—By Léonie Adams . 
Girl Beside Pool—By Arthur Davison Ficke . 
The Poetry of E. E. Cummings ate 
A potheosis—By Denning Miller 


Literary Hors d’Oeuvres 

The Dangers of Work—By Aldous Huxley 

The Kiss—By Ferenc Molnar . 

Do ¥ou Wish Your Boy to be President?—B y George S. Chappell 
The War Sacrifices of Mr. S pugg By wisest Leacock. . 
One Round With a Lady—By N: 

Various Visitors—By R. nati Bassett . 


Satirical Sketches 


A Wild Night at the Metropolitan Opera—By Benito 
Our Precoctous Young People—By Bonnotte . 

Adam and Eve—Their True Story—By August Henkel . 
Lake Placid and Palm Beach—- By — B. Platt 
Pity the Poor Movie Queen—By Fish 


Miscellaneous 


The Dear, Dull Days Beyond Recall ‘ 

One Hundred Irritating and Useless Questions 

The Elephant Never Forgets—Photographs 

The Vulgar Abomination of the Dance. 

The Mathematics of Mah Jong—By R. F. Foster 

The Mental Hazard of Putting—By Bernard Darwin. 
Arithmetic, as Applied to Auction Bridge—By R. F. Foster 
The Hall of Fame 

The Motor Parade in Ten Years—By George W. Sutton, Jr. 
For the Well Dressed Man—A Glance Backward . 

For the Well Dressed Man in the Hunting Field . 

Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 











Between Rounds. 


R. BELLOWS has lately assumed major proportions as a figure in American art. 

He is, of course, best known as a painter. During the past month he has been the 
storm-center of an active discussion as to the qualities and merits of his latest canvas, 
“ The Crucifixion”’, which was first shown in New York at the exhibition of the New 
Society of Artists during the month of January. The lithographic drawing which is 
shown on this page presents Mr. Bellows in a wholly dissimilar vein: that of the black 
and white realist, the student of the plain people, and the enthusiastic fight fan 
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A New Lithograph by George Bellows 


This most recent of his lithographs has been generally hailed as a vigorous and accurate 
piece of character realization. The lithograph itself is nearly three times the height of 
the reproduction, and three times the width. It is of a rich and velvety black, and has 
a strength and vitality hardly to be found in this reproduction. Incidentally, it is 
only one of a group of fight drawings on which Mr. Bellows has been working for the 
past five or six years. Other lithographs from this series have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of Vanity Fair and have occasioned an exceptional degree of interest 
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The Dear, Dull Days Beyond Recall 


An Unsentimental Glance Backwards at the Year of Grace, 1914 


distance, think of its golden summer as 

the last happy davs before the war, vou 
cannot escape the heaviness of that time. It 
is easy to exaggerate even the qualities it did 
possess. Racked and harried by our present 
preoccupations, we think of those halcyon 
days: there had been no war and there would 
never be one; no bonus and no League of 
Nations; no taxes and no psychoanalysis; no 
movies, no taxicabs, no prohibition, no Bolshe- 
yists, no aeroplanes, no surtaxes. To think 
that ten short vears ago we were living in the 
Golden Age! 

The reason 1914 seems so serene, so much an 
Indian summer, is because our memories play 
tricks as they leap the barrier of the war and 
the post-war vears. We simply put into 1914 
—which seems only vesterday—everything 
that seems desirable, and eliminate from it all 
the dull and irritating things which plague us 
at the moment. There is no way to prevent 
this sort of idealization, but facts are a great 
corrective: and a record of the facts of intelli- 
gent social life in 1914 does exist. 


[isiscance it as you will in the pathos of 


Some Praise for the Present 


[ happens that, in 1914, Vanity Fair 
assumed the character and turned in the 
direction which now distinguishes it among 
magazines. ‘Then, as now, it attempted to 


present an entertaining account of what 


intelligent and cheerful people were doing and 
thinking about. As a mild celebration of ten 
years of activity, we have been looking over 
the bound volume for 1914 and, with a faint 
sigh for its simplicity and innocence. we turn 
gratefully forward again to 1924. 

The great difference is that 1924 1s an era, 
while 1914 was only a point of time. 1924 is 
the product of tremendous forces, and 1914 
was only an extension of 1913 and 1912, and so 
on backwards. That year had—until August— 
no special character. In the social life of the 
United States it was a date, not an epoch— 
and no one who lived in it felt that it was in 
any way distinguished from any other mis- 
cellaneous collection of days and weeks. 

Happy the year may be which has no annals; 
but it will probably be dull. The fashion- 
Plate of 1914 seems remarkably lacking in 
smartness—possibly because it is at once too 
like and too unlike our own; the theater was 
heavy and tarnished; the motor cars slow, 


Waicu Saw THE BEGINNING OF “VANITY Farr” 








VV onity Fair. with this issue, celebrates 
its tenth anniversary under the present 
editorial management. It is true that, while 
Vanity Fair began publication in the days 
of the Civil War. under the editorship of 
Artemus Ward, the present Vanity Fair 
appeared a little more than ten vears ago— 
six months more than ten vears ago, to be 
exact: but. for the first few months of its 
existence, it masqueraded under the title of 
“Dress and Vanity Fair’. Having now 
reached the age of discretion—if not of in- 
nocence—it has occurred to us that a glance 
back into the dim and distant days of 1914, 
the days of our infancy. may not be out of 
order. On pages 34 to 41 and pages 65 and 
67 of this issue, an attempt has been made 
to re-create something of the tone and tem- 
per of that dim, stodgy and pleasant period. 




















the dances a little self-conscious, the books 
extremely sloppy, the very advertisements 
lacking in brightness and sophistication. The 
tone is different; the pace of mental and 
physical existence was perceptibly slower: and 
the texture not so complicated. In one issue 
of Vanity Fair, a writer created an imaginary 
conversation at a dinner table: 

“Start the soup and the champagne from 
different ends of the table,” he wrote, display- 
ing an intimate knowledge of bad habits; and 
“they will discuss the theater—Marie Doro and 
George Cohan (sic); and they will talk of 
Puccini’s new opera and Caruso’s added ten 
pounds, and Hugh Walpole’s latest novel, and 
John Sargent’s unflattering portrait of the 
Duchess of , and the Boston Symphony, 
and Ouimet’s putt on the seventeenth green, 
and the absurdities of Stephen Leacock, and 
Mrs. Wharton’s genius for acidity, and Anatole 
France, and the absence of Paris fashions, 
and who started the war (the date was October, 
1914) and why the English like Ethel Levey, 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle’s recent and surpris- 
ing hair-cut, and the price of a good Scottish 
terrier, and George Belcher’s inimitable draw- 
ings, and where a man can turkey-trot in the 
afternoon, and Ciro’s—after two—and a mad- 
dening editorial in the Post, and Don French’s 
sculpture for the Panama Exposition, and 
Bricklev’s twisted ankle, and the growing 
malevolence of débutantes, and—and—well, a 
thousand other matters of equal weight and 





moment in the happy pageant of our brisk 
American progress.” 

Allowing for editorial enthusiasm—the quo- 
tation is from a “blurb” singing the virtues 
of Vanity Fair—that is fair enough. It is 
obviously more varied, more alert, more en- 
tertaining than the actuality of dinner par- 
ties; but even so, it has a timid air, a touch of 
uncertainty, a lack of decision. One fancies 
that, given these excellent topics, given the 
soup and the champagne, the resulting conver- 
sation would lack tang in the ear of the present- 
day listener. The hold those people had on 
any interesting actuality seems shaky; the 
quality of mind seems inadequate; and the 
amount of pleasure in life may have been 
great, but its intensity seems to us, now, to 
have been exceedingly low. 


What We Think of It Now 


“fPYHE growing malevolence of débutantes”’ 
—oh, most prophetic phrase—has turned 
into the menace of the vounger generation; Mrs. 
Castle’s surprising hair-cut is forerunner of 
the bob—and merely mentioning these changes 
supplies a clue to the mysterious flatness of 
1914. For the vounger generation and bobbed 
hair—the current topics of 1922—are also a 
little faded today; and, with 1924 one-fourth 
gone, we aren’t yet sure what is going to take 
their place. We know that Paul Whiteman 
and Vincent Lopez have supplanted Ciro’s 
and the tango-tea, just as the future of Europe 
has taken the place of “social justice”; Anatole 
France has yielded to Lytton Strachey and 
James Joyce. And these new men and things, 
seemingly permanent additions to our store 
of objects to enjoy or to talk about, may give 
place over night to something else. Where’s 
Freud? Where are the snows of yesteryear? 
We understand that the objects composing 
the background—‘the picture in the back of 
our minds’—do not matter. The color-scheme 
and the light that plays on it do. And the 
color scheme of ten years ago was in pastel 
shades in comparison with the bright, hard 
colors of today. In those days, to be liberal 
was to be advanced; today, you must be rad- 
ical or get nowhere. If the theater touched a 
“strong” idea, it did it through melodrama, the 
slightly hysterical half-sister of tragedy. The 
fiction of the moment—-when it was serious 
at all—was largely concerned with the personal 
(Continued o: page 86) - 
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The Dangers of Work 





A Warning Against the Possible Ill Effects of Our Excitement Concerning the Dignity of Labor 


r much is talked nowadays about the 
dignity of labor. 
Not that labor isn’t dignified or eminent- 


ly worthy of all respect. The days when one 
could despise a man because he worked are 
passed—and passed, I should imagine, for ever. 

But too much is talked, all the same, about 
the dignity of labor. And what is worse, too 
many people listen to this talk and try to 
make themselves dignified by working. If I 
object to this talk about work, it is because it 
causes too much work to be done. Our age has 
many defects, and one of them is precisely 
this: that it works too much. Or rather, it 
would be more accurate to say, too many 
people work. For the average amount of work 
performed by the human individual today is 
probably less than it was in those high old 
times before trade unions, and eight-hour 
bills, and juvenile employment acts, and all 
the other checks upon the unlimited and 
tyrannous rapacity of the rich existed. But if 
the average amount of work performed has 
decreased, the number of workers, on the other 
hand, is greater than it was. Whole sections 
of the community which, in the past, devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of an unlimited 
leisure, have now taken to working. Time 
takes strange revenges: the rich and the 
aristocratic had to be restrained in the past 
from imposing excessive labor on the poor; 
today, they, too, are found among the workers 
—sometimes almost in the sweated class. 

Twenty-five years ago, there were still 
countries in Europe in which it was socially 
impossible for anyone belonging to a certain 
section of society to work. A nobleman with 
no inclination to become a bishop, a soldier 
or a diplomat was fairly compelled to do noth- 
ing at all. And the sons of the unaristocratic 
rich were inclined to imitate the scruples of 
their titled friends; they, too, felt an extreme 
repugnance for labor. 


The Norman Invasion of the Trades 


= today we have changed all that. Scions 
of the nobility show themselves only too 
eager to get jobs. You will find them in banks 
and insurance companies, growing rubber, 
refining oil, marketing automobiles, exposing 
themselves even on the stage. Poverty, no 
doubt, is the prime cause of this altered state 
of things. Confronted with the alternative 
of working or starving, our noblemen prefer to 
work. The hidalgos of old Spain chose to be 
hungry. They satisfied their pride at the 
expense of their stomachs. More truly philo- 
sophic, the hidalgos of our generation prefer to 
eat at the Ritz. 

But if more people work now than worked 
in the past, it is by no means always out of 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


age when everyone will work—will have to 
work, whether he likes it or no. The man of 
leisure in that golden age will not merely be 
looked down on; he will be locked up. 

Respect for work is one of the products of 
democracy. Being a worker myself, I am 
grateful to a system which entitles me to 
respect. But an appreciation of the laborer 
must not blind us to the utility of the man of 
leisure. One may approve of the democratic 
doctrine of labor’s dignity, and at the same 
time deplore its wholesale practical applica- 
tion by the classes which once were leisured. 


An Apology for the Leisured 


j pewee are many, I know, who can see no 
virtues in a leisured class. And, indeed, it 
is certainly easier to see the vices of such a 
class than its virtues. In every society, the 
majority of the leisured people do, in point of 
fact, waste their opportunities in a fashion that 
is positively astonishing. Not knowing how 
better to occupy their endless spare time, they 
indulge in every kind of stupidity, silliness, 
and vice. By a routine of what is technically 
known as pleasure, they brutalize themselves as 
effectively as the sweated laborer does by his 
routine of work. In some countries, the lei- 
sured class has consisted almost exclusively of 
these people. But in other countries there has 
been a minority—and sometimes an influential 
minority—of leisured people who have devoted 
their leisure to the cultivation of their in- 
telligences, their tastes, their sensibilities. 

It would be absurd to claim for such lei- 
sured societies that they ever produced 
anything of epoch-making importance. La 
Rochefoucauld and Madame de Lafayette, 
Shaftesbury, Chesterfield, and Walpole—these 
are the fine flowers of the leisured class. They 
are the best that such a class can produce, but 
they are also typical of it. The ideal leisured 
society—and it is an ideal which has not 
infrequently been realized—is one which cul- 
tivates the graces of the spirit, which is at 
home in the world of thought, which is not 
shocked by unfamiliar ideas, and which pro- 
tects the propounders of such new notions 
from the effects of popular prejudice. Leisured 
society, at its best, is detached and unpreju- 
diced, has good taste, and an open mind; it 
may, it is true, regard the arts and the philoso- 
phies with insufficient seriousness—as mere 
pastimes—but, at any rate, it admits their 
existence; it interests itself in them, and in 
their practitioners. And it is able to do so be- 
cause it is leisured. 

Infatuated by a generous democratic en- 
thusiasm, or, more often, intimidated by pub- 
lic opinion, our men of leisure have almost 
all abandoned their hereditary right to do 


wits to purely practical and immediate ends, 
Honest work thus tends to rob society of its 
genial and unprejudiced skeptics, its refined 
appreciators, its setters of elegant standards, 
It can be no mere coincidence that the absorp. 
tion of the old leisured class in practical and 
immediately profitable work should have been 
going on at the same time as the break-up of 
literary and artistic tradition and the general 
decay of taste. The passing of the old leisured 
class has, with equal certainty, helped to make 
possible the present state of things. 

One immediate result of the modern mania 
for work has been to increase enormously the 
power and importance of women in society, 
The leisured class, such as it is now, consists 
entirely of women. In the past, their fathers 
and brothers, their husbands and lovers, would 
have shared their leisure. Now, as we have 
seen, they prefer to dignify themselves by 
working. Left to themselves, the women are 
free to dictate their own standards of taste; it 
is they who call the tune, and the minor, the 
fashionable, purveyors of spirituality give 
them what they want. 

The leisured class today prizes sensation 
and warm immediacy above abstraction 
and logical thought. The most fashionable 
music of recent years has been the barbarous, 
exciting, non-intellectual music of Stravinsky. 
The drawing-room philosopher is Bergson. 
The new psychology, with its insistence on 
the importance of the primary instincts, has 
been received with joy, has been made the 
excuse for a wholesale disparagement of pure 
intelligence. There is not a novelist or female 
reader of novels who does not talk rapturously 
about Life with a capital L. 


Women, Taste, and Intelligence 


pes leisured classes of the past certainly 
managed in practice to live quite as inten- 
sively as anyone does today; but they talked 
about reason, and cultivated their intelligence. 
In those days, there were still men of leisure; 
now there are only women of leisure. Whata 
melancholy decadence! If only the women 
could have been infected with the mania of 
working . . . Man’s real place is in the 
home. It is there, at leisure and relieved from 
immediate, practical preoccupations, that he 
can exercise his native powers of abstraction. 
Woman’s passion for the concrete, for immedi- 
acy, for Life should be exercised in the prac- 
tical conduct of affairs; not, as at present, in 
the corruption of taste, the breaking up of 
standards, the de-intellectualizing of the arts, 
and the exaltation of the instincts at the 
expense of reason. 

A recrudescence of male luxury would be an 
excellent thing. It would, to begin with, leave 


necessity. It is not merely the new poor who nothing at all, and have plunged into the less money over to be spent by women. It He 
work; it is the new rich, too, and, still more vortex of money-making labor. The results would raise the male morale; man would see tru 
surprising, the old rich. These people have been seem to me, on the whole, deplorable. For if that he could outdo woman at her own game; o 
driven to work, sometimes, it is true, by a good many imbeciles who would otherwise at present, he is the abject grub, she the Wa 


avarice and a desire to increase their wealth, 
but more often because working is now 
regarded as the obvious and respectable thing. 
Contempt for work has been replaced by a 
new social convention which lays it down that 
labor is dignified, that the worker is noble, 
and the man of leisure rather ignoble. The 
manufacturers of Utopias look forward to an 


have spent all their time drinking, wenching, 
and playing games are now compelled, for a 
certain number of hours in each day, to think 
soberly of the best way of making money out 
of their neighbors, a few intelligent men, who 
might otherwise have cultivated a taste for 
spiritual amusements, are caught up into the 
machine of business and made to devote their 


butterfly. It would bring him back, through 
a preoccupation with his own personal ador- 
ment, to a general interest in all matters 
taste—to the infinite improvement of taste. 
It would distract him from his work and, 
indirectly, revive his appreciation for the 
leisured life. In time, we might even see the 
re-creation of a real leisured class. 
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AN IDEAL OF DOMESTIC HAPPINESS 
Here you see a happy domestic life. A German couple: wholly 
devoted to each other, respectable and orderly, fond of their 
cat, their quiet cup of tea, their beautiful pianola, and, inci- 
dentally, fond of each other. No one for an instant could 
suspect them capable—only three hours later—of perpetrat- 
ing the atrocity shown in the terrifying picture at the right 


Drawings by 
EDOUARD GARCIA BENITO 





THE MASTER CRITIC 


Here our artist has noted a profound 
truth. Critics of orchestral music may be 
clean shaven; critics of Italian and French 
Opera may have a moustache; but the 
Wagnerian critic MUST have a beard 
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AN IDEAL OF OPERATIC HAPPINESS 


And here you observe precisely the same couple you have been 
admiring in the picture on the left. Only three short hours 
have elapsed—and now, look at them! No one could dream 
that they had once loved their tea, their cat, and their pianola. 
How embarrassing for the prompter, at their feet, to hear 
the wild things they are saying about their illicit passion 















THE ONE-NOTE MAN 
Here is a pathetic spectacle. The gentleman in the 
orchestra with the funny drums who, during all of 
“Tristan”, is called upon once only to touch his 
beloved instruments. Note the alarm clock, a pre- 
cautionary measure against a too-deep slumber 


THE GUEST CONDUCTOR 

And here is the master mind itself; the spider in the 
web: the chief instigator of all the wild goings on— 
the magnetic and tempestuous “guest”? conductor 


A Wild Night at the Metropolitan Opera 


A Foreign Artist Views a Typical Wagnerian Performance in Our Famous Temple of Music 








The Kiss 


VANITY FAIR 


A Warning to Susceptible Young Men Who Learn Too Many Lessons 
By FERENC MOLNAR—Translated by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


HEY sit on @ bench in a secluded little garden. 

The sun is just sinking behind the trees. THE 
YounG Man twirls his straw hat reflectively as he 
watches THE Girt, who is toying with the folds of 
her white dress against her knee. For a long time 
they have been silent. 


HE Younc Man: And there was never 
anyone . . . before me? 


THE Grr: Never. 

THE YounG Man: Not even one? 

THE Grr-: Not one. 

THE YounG Man: Then I’m really your 
first . 

THE Girt: The very, very first. 

THE YounGc Man: You darling! 

(He feels this is the propitious moment to kiss her, 
but somehow he is afraid.) 


THE Girt: And will tell me 
something? 

Tue YounGc Man: Anything. What? 

THE GrrL: What about vou? Was there 
anyone . . . before me? 

THe YouNG Man (fervently): Never. 

THe Grrv: I am really vour first 
sweetheart? 

THe YounG Man: My first . 
last. I adore you. 

Tue Grr: How old are vou? 

THE YouNG Man: Twenty-two. 

Tue Grrv: And vou never had a sweetheart 
before? 

THE YounG Man: You see, I have always 
lived at home. I spent most of my time read- 
ing and studying. I never go out much. Why. 
I think vou are the first girl I ever met I could 
talk to without being self-conscious. 

THE Gir-: Oh! 

THE YounG Maw: It’s true. You are my 
first love, and I’m never going to let vou go. 

(As he speaks, he wonders whether this is not the 
right time to kiss her; but, having decided that it is, 
he is assailed by a doubt as to whether he hasn't let 
the propitious moment pass even as he meditated 
about it.) 


now you 


. and my 


HE Grrt: Look out! I might construe that 
as a proposal of marriage. 

(There is no doubt about it now. He seizes her 
suddenly, draws her head toward him, and kisses her 
very gently, first on the inner and then on the outer 
corner of her eye.) 


Oh: 


(The thing is done. He looks at her most triumph- 
antly, never noticing that she is amazed.) 


Oh! Well: 

Tue YounG Man: Why do vou say, “Well”? 

Tue Grew: You kissed me in such a funny 
way. 

(She puts her hand to the eve that has been kissed.) 


Tue YounG Man: What was funny about it? 
I don’t understand. 
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Tue YocnGc Man: Nothing funny about it 
at all. It was perfectly natural for me to 
kiss you. I love you. 

Tue Girt: Yes, but——Oh, now you've 
spoiled it all. 

THE Younc Man: Because I kissed you? 

THE Grrv: No, but the way you kissed me. 
Oh, I could cry! (Meeting his uncomprehending 





stare, she changes her tone.) Last Thursday 
afternoon you were walking on Stephanie 
Avenue with a woman. Who was she? 

THE Younc Man: Why, we spoke to you. 
You know perfectly well it was Mrs. Choti. 

THE Girt: Yes. 

THE Younc Man: Well, what about it? 
What has that to do with it? 

THE Girt: And that time on the boat when 
you sat on a coil of rope in the bow for an 
hour and a half with a woman. That was Mrs. 
Choti, too. 
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THE KISS 


No subject was a greater inspiration to classic 
French artists than the kiss. Nattier, Boucher, 
and Fragonard all used it as a stock theme, but 
always as a “romantic’’ one. Indeed, the authors 
of that time, as well as the artists, always viewed 
_the episode romantically. But note—in the little 
story by Molnar, on this page—how the attitude of 
the European author has changed during the past 
180 years in regard to this pleasing pastime. The 
little drawing, in a typically romantic French 
manner, is introduced here merely by way of con- 
trast. No picture could less adequately illustrate 
the temper of Molnar’s realistic story, but no 
picture, on the other hand, could more perfectly 
express the romantic attitude of the older artists 






THE YounG Man: Why, ves. You were 
there. You know it was. 

Tue Grew: Exactly. And still you say you 
don’t know what I mean. 

THe YounG Man: Surely you are not 
jealous of Mrs. Choti? I swear to you 

Tue Girw: Don’t swear. Just kiss me again, 
exactly as vou did before. 

THE Younc Man: You darling! 





(Unsuspectingly, he kisses her again, first on the 
inner corner of the eye and then on the outer corner.) 


Tue Girt: That settles it! 
(Decisively, she pushes him away from her.) 


THe Younc Man: What did you push me 
away for? 

Tue Girt: I’m through with you. 

THE Younc Man: But why? What for? 

Tue Grew: Because you are a liar. 

Tue Younc Man: What? I 

Tue Girt: A liar and a cheat. You’ve had 
an affair with Mrs. Choti, and it’s probably 
still going on. 





THE YounG Man: How can you say sucha 
thing? I assure you—— : 
THE Grr: Oh, don’t trouble to deny jt 
I’m absolutely certain. And if vou’d like tj 
*know how I know, I'll tell you. My sister ang 
Mrs. Choti are very intimate friends. 
THE Younc Man: But—— 
THE GirL: Don’t interrupt me, please, 4s 
I said, this Mrs. Choti is my sister’s mog 
intimate friend. She is always coming to oy 
house and making a fuss over me, because I am 
younger and better looking than she is. Secret. 
ly, I know, she is jealous of me; but she is such 
a hypocrite she never misses an opportunity to 
kiss me. . . She’ll never do it again, I can tel 
you. I won’t even look at her from now on, 
THE Younc Man: But 


yew Girt: She’s always kissing me, and 
whenever she does she kisses me exactly as 
you did just now. Now what have you got to 
say: 

THE Younc Man: I—— 

THE Gir: I won’t listen to a word. First 
she kisses me on the inside corner of the eye, 
and then on the outside corner. She never 
varies. And that’s how you kissed me. There 
can be no mistake about it. Why, while you 
were kissing me I could almost hear her catty 
Poice saving, “How perfectly lovely vou are 
today, dear! If I were a man I’d fall in love 
with you”. . . . Well, why don’t you say 
something? : 

THE YouNG Man: Really, I—— 

THE GiRrL: There’s no use your denying it. 
Everybody knows Mrs. Choti’s way of kissing. 
It’s an affectation with her. Why, in our fam- 
ily we even have named that sort of kiss “A 
Mrs. Choti”. When we say to one of the chil- 
dren, “Come and give us a Mrs. Choti”, the 
child runs right over and kisses you on the eye 
—inside corner first, outside corner afterwards 
—and then we all laugh. 

THE Younc Man: I’m awfully sorry. 

THE GIRL: You ought to be. There yousit, 
telling me I am your first sweetheart, that you 
never even thought of another girl before. 
And I believe you and let you take me in your 
arms, and I close my eyes, expecting to get the 
first real kiss of my life . . . and what dol 
get? A Mrs. Choti! 

Tue Younc Man: I’m sorry, but surely you 
don’t believe that I—— 


HE Grrt: I couldn’t believe it at first. 

I couldn’t believe you sucha monster. I told 
myself it was only a coincidence, and asked 
you to kiss me again. Do you remember what 
you answered? “You darling!” you said; and 
you gave me another Mrs. Choti. 

Tue Younc Man: But on my word of 
honor—— 

Tue Girt: Don’t. I’m nota fool. Eveni 
I hadn’t seen you together with my own eyes 
no end of times, I’d know everything from 
that kiss. And you had the impertinence to 
tell me I was the first girl in your life! Married 
women don’t count, I suppose. I’ve half a 
mind to write and tell her husband all about it 

Tue Younc Man (in alarm): You wouldn't 
do that? 

Tue Girt: Frightened, aren’t you? Now I'm 
absolutely certain. You coward! I'll wnte 
him tonight—anonymously. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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MARCIA STEIN 


“Orientale’”—A Study of Katharine Cornell 
dn Engaging Study of this Talented Actress, Appearing in “The Way Things Happen”, a New Play by Clemence Dane 








WICKOLAS MURAY 
HARRY ASHFORD 


As the Reverend Ernest Lynton, the 
pottering old cleric in “‘Aren’t We 
All”. The Reverend Lynton is an 
imsincere and ineffectual old soul, 
with a fondness for port. It is he 
who furnishes the catch line of the 
play, when he tearfully accuses 
Cyril Maude of calling him a 
“damned old fool’. ‘“Aren’t We 
All?”’ replies Mr. Maude, indulgently 





JOHN HARRINGTON 


The preacher is the bad man 
in “Roseanne”, Nan Bagby 
Stephen’s play of small town 
life in Georgia: a thief and a 
fanatic, whose chief fault is 
his weakness. This play is in- 
teresting in that its cast is 
“blacked up” as negroes 


JAMES KIRKWOOD 


One of the most widely dis- 
cussed of stage preachers, 
“The Fool’’, in Channing Pol- 
lock’s play, is a man who 
brings dramatic events tum- 
bling about his head by trying 
to lead a Christ-like life in an 
unsentimental world—an idea 
which has so engaged the 
public that its approval now 
warrants the maintenance of 
four road companies and a 
moving picture production 


WHITE 


“The Devil a Monk Would Be” 


The Drama, Rebuked, Now Springs Forth with a 


Preacher in Almost Every Current Play 








VANITY FAIR 


an Na 


MAURICE GOLOSERG 


ROBERT KELLY 
As the “Reverend Mr. Davidson’’ 
the tragic, terrifying, and sombre 
ascetic in Somerset Maugham’s 
dramatic success, ‘“‘Rain” 


HALLIWELL HOBBES 
As Father Hyacinth, the philosophi- 
cal old priest of ‘“The Swan’’—tol- 
erant and kindly, with a merciful 
sense of humor and the saving 
grace of tact 


RICHARD BURKE 


LYONEL WATTS 


An eager, enthusiastic young 
preacher is the type portrayed 
by Mr. Watts as the Reverend 
William Duke, in Sutton 
Vane’s “Outward Bound”, a 
mystical play of an unusuel 
and unforgettable quality 


G. 0. TAYLOR 


The saw-toothed serpent is 
mild in comparison with the 
preacher in Lula Vollmer’s 
“The Shame Woman’’. The 
merciless and bitter austerity 
of his attitude toward the 
erring mountain girl brings to 
the play some of its most 
harrowing moments 
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in the power of pornography. In speak- 

ing against the proposals of Justice 
Ford last year, James Walker, the Democratic 
leader of the New York State Assembly, flung 
at his associates the challenge: “Did you ever 
know a woman who was ruined by a book?” 

The mora! devastation which is supposed to 
follow in the wake of printed impropriety is 
wholly mythical. In no court action for sup- 
pression has a horrible example ever been 
produced. Mr. Sumner himself affords 
striking proof of the staunchness of the human 
soul in resisting the evil suggestions of the 
most vicious fictionists. He has continued to 
remain a credit to the community in spite of 
the fact that his job compels him to peruse, 
and even study, all that is most objectionable 
in literature. And although he probably 
thinks of himself as a person exceptionally 
craveneted against craving, his immunity is no 
more than usual. 

Sheer nastiness is feeble stuff. When I was 
ayoungster and carefully shielded, I, too, had 
the romantic notion that among the forbidden 
books were those powerful enough to steal 
away the very soul. By now I have read some 
of those books, and another illusion is gone. 
There is scarcely a kick in a barrel full. By 
what seemed a happy chance, the other after- 
noon, there fell into my hands a whole library 
of paper-backs, prepared in Paris for the Ameri- 
can trade. Shock was the sole objective, but 
it was not there. Indeed, after less than half 
an hour of reading, my only emotion was one 
of profound pity for the poor pornographers. 


Nisthep but fools and censors believe 


The Pornographer’s Plaint 


NE author, slightly more honest than the 
rest, began with a preface in which he 
very frankly admitted the difficulty of doing 
anything particularly interesting or novel in 
the matter of immoral story-telling. He said 
that all dirty books were dulled by a tedious 
sameness. But there burned in him something 
of that unquenchable fire of optimism which 
isin all mankind, and he rounded off his in- 
troduction with a ringing promise that here 
the reader would find things more ingeniously 
indecent than ever yet conceived by man. 
Nobody could read that introduction with- 
out being moved, and even a little fired, by 
thelofty ambition of the writer; but to go on 
with the story was to watch the death of hope 
and the banking of flame in boredom. Indec- 
ency is a tiny kingdom, and one tour covers it. 
And so it seems to me that everybody should 
see indecency early in life, and be done with 
i. I should like very much to live again and 
be able to arrange for my own bringing up. 
Under such circumstances, I should provide 
that some parent, guardian, or teacher should 
give me a dirty book as required reading. This 
ought to happen at about the age of eight or 
une, for at the end the little scholar could 
ardly fail to say, “And is this all there is to 
it” Thereafter, he might mature to useful 
li, untroubled by vague speculations con- 
ctming the exciting horrors of the unknown. 
The great threat to the young and pure in 
is not what they read, but what 
don’t read. To forbid is to underline. 
Suppression is almost invariably a compliment 





Sense and Censors 


An Expostulation Against the Insolence of Organized Censorship of Literature and the Stage 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


wholly undeserved. Great writers have lived 
and died, and human conduct has been 
affected by them to the extent, perhaps, of a 
flicker of the eye; and yet many blandly 
assume that the veriest hack can trip and over- 
throw mankind by using a few vulgar words. 

Licentiousness is a vastly overrated activity. 
Only Puritans think of the Devil as the most 
fascinating figure of the universe. Terrified 
holy men believed that he could be repulsed 
only by stout fasting and hearty prayer, 
while the one complete and perfect exorcision 
is to face him squarely and yawn. 


Innocuous Naughtiness 

ip is my experience that life goes on pretty 

much the same as usual, even when all the 
current books are rowdy and the prevailing 
theatrical fare French and farcial. I have been 
through seasons in which the characters in the 
playhouses were forever putting on pink 
pajamas and running into rooms and out of 
them, and the effect, in at least one spectator, 
decidedly was not to increase the antic urge. 

Indeed, the influence of literature or the 
drama upon life is largely inverse. One is 
sad and gloomy after hearing much of Polly- 
anna. From plays which laud good works and 
high thoughts, the spectator departs to get 
into a poker game. Impressionable gentlemen 
see dramas concerning Cleopatra or Du Barry, 
and decide to dine at home. Once I had the 
opportunity to talk about books and plays 
with a young man in Tombs Prison who had 
just been indicted for murder. Asked to outline 
the plot of the best book he ever read, he 
animatedly retold a story of a young wastrel 
who reformed upon being elected mayor and 
cleaned up a dissolute city by rigorously 
suppressing vice and crime. The young man 
had read and enjoyed this novel just a week 
before he was moved to shoot two policemen. 

In the theater, at least, it is perhaps fair 
to ask the producer to label his products 
plainly. There should be protection for the 
young man who wants to take Aunt Fanny to 
a good show. It is not just that they should 
stumble upon something which is calculated 
to make the old lady blush and the young 


“man squirm. 


The Admirable Candor of Al H. Woods 


N this respect, I recommend the admirable 

procedure of Al Woods. When he puts above 
his theater the title, Getting Gertie’s Garter, 
Aunt Fanny has no right to complain that 
she has come quite unawares upon something 
shocking. Though, for that matter, I have 
never been able to understand just why 
shocks were supposed to be so distinctively 
harmful. Every member of an orderly com- 
munity ought to be shocked at least twice a 
year. Several plays within the last two or 
three years have shocked me, but there were 
no permanent ill effects and I never thought 
that my susceptibility was adequate cause for 
summoning a censor. 

The relation between play and spectator, 
and book and reader, ought to be wholly 
personal. Possibly there is some need of super- 
vision of the entertainment of the young, but 
this is distinctly a home duty. If I believe that 
certain plays will be bad for my small boy, it 





is my job to keep him away from them. Why 
on earth should I shift this responsibility to 
the State? After all, the fact that the book or 
play is not suitable for a child hardly makes 
it inevitable that it should be denied to all. 
Unfortunately ,the activities of the censorious 
do not stop with the obviously pornographic. 
I think that the time and energy spent upon 
the pursuit of such things is largely wasted, 
but there are a number of people with time 
to burn. Let them stalk dirt, if they like. 
Still this training is the very worst 
possible preparation for a man who is also 
going to pass judgment upon literature of a 
more serious sort. The professional crusader 
becomes far too sensitized to impropriety. He 
comes in time to find it in stones and running 
brooks. Possibly the most ludicrous phase of 
the whole movement is the suggestion of 
Justice Ford that isolated passages should be 
enough for the prosecution of a case. The man 
who argues thus confesses himself shrewd 
in neither law nor literature. A book has no 
being except in its entirety. If there were no 
such thing as vice, virtue would not exist. 
Characters who move and have their being 
in a well-scrubbed world can stir no one to 
emulation, since they must remain wraiths 
unrecognizable as human beings. Truthful- 
ness has not yet outlived its usefulness. There 
is no other panacea. To say that a writer shall 
mention nothing noxious is to condemn him to 
falseness. This does not produce masters. 


A Comment Upon Censors 


FTER all, it was not the modern novelist 
who invented sex. Both the fundamental- 
ists and the evolutionists agree that the scheme 
has at least the merit of antiquity. Mr. Sum- 
ner and Justice Ford may be entirely correct 
in their assumption that the division of living 
creatures into male and female was a vulgar 
mistake, but a conspiracy of silence about the 
matter will hardly alter the facts. 

Before deciding upon a line of conduct, man 
has an inherent right to see samples. Morality 
is still a matter open to debate, and it is im- 
pertinent for any individual to assume the 
right to swing a gavel and shut off discussion. 

The adventures of the many duly author- 
ized state bodies engaged in motion picture 
censorship should hardly encourage America 
to approximate this regulation in other fields. 
The contention of the movie guardians of 
morals has been that pictures should be sca'ed 
down to make them suitable to the youngest 
and least intelligent person who may possibly 
be in the audience. Since some parents have 
brought up children under the delusion of the 
stork, that bird becomes all the biology that 
may be permitted on the screen. In Penn- 
sylvania, it is considered indecent and las- 
civious to show a woman making tiny gar- 
ments. Once censorship is let loose, nothing 
is safe from smirch by its exceeding dirtiness. 

A case of sorts may be made out for censor- 
ship in any field, if you can imagine the job 
being administered by the wisest man in the 
world, or one of his five or six closest rivals. 
But no wise man would ever accept such a 
post. As things are constituted, it is pretty 
safe to assume that any given censor is a fool. 
The very fact that he is a censor indicates that. 
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VANITY FAR 


Do You Wish Your Boy to be President? 


Advice to Parents on How to Put Their Boy in the Highest Position 


boasts of this, our Land of Equal Opportu- 

nity, that any boy in it may become Presi- 
dent. Yet the fact remains that very few do. 
It is obvious that only one boy can be President 
at a time, and in the succeeding remarks I do 
not wish to suggest any constitutional change 
in this regard. But a consideration of the 
presidential elections which have come under 
my personal scrutiny convinces me that Luck 
has played a tremendous part in the final 
selection of the candidates. 

Now the theory that I have evolved is that, 
if a parent really wants his boy to be President, 
he can make his selection a practical certainty 
if only he start early and go about it the right 
way. By carefully taking heed, not only from 
the beginning but even before the beginning, 
he can so arrange things that when his son 
reaches the proper age, he will be the people's 
choice by an overwhelming majority. Let me 
elucidate. 

I have said that the parent should begin 
even before the beginning. By this I mean 
that questions of ancestry and birth should be 
carefully considered, both as to character and 
location. Nothing has been proved more often 
than that it is highly desirable for a candidate 
to come from one of the Middle-Western 
states. Exceptions to this rule only prove it. 
Therefore, the expectant mother should be 
removed to the Mississippi Valley, or adjacent 
thereto. 

This does not mean that the family must 
live in this part of the country, but it is in- 
valuable in establishing a central point of 
departure, so to speak. It gives all this great 
section of the country a proprietary interest 
and makes it possible at a later date for 
countless newspapers to say, “Akron”—or 
wherever it may be—‘“feels that she has a 
claim to the Republican candidate, who was 
born in the little village of Schuyler, Ohio, 
only a few miles from our city.” 


[: IS one of the probably over-emphasized 


Establishing an Ancestry 


NOTHER ante-natal precaution which 
should be taken is to look sedulously into 
the child’s ancestry. He should come of a stock 
not too closely confined to one country. Pure 
blood is all very well, but it never got anybody 
much politically. Some may ask how it is pos- 
sible to control this sort of thing, assuming an- 
cestry tobe a fact established by previous gener- 
ations, and therefore something beyond our 
control. Only toa limited degree is this so. 
Our ancestors are not necessarily confined to 
the direct line of the father, at least for political 
purposes. By branching out into collateral 
lines, it is simple to establish a line of ancestors 
from any stock one prefers. Obviously, it is of 
immense advantage to be able to say, in speak- 
ing of the candidate, “On his father’s side, his 
people were originally tnglish, at least as far 
back as the Norman conquest, when it is sup- 
posed they came across the Channel with Wil- 
liam. His mother, Madeleine Spivak, is of 
French extraction, her mother having mar- 
ried Niels Spivak, a sturdy Scandinavian 
pioneer.” 
Isn’t it piain what is accomplished by 
establishing an ancestry like this? At one 
great swoop of the genealogical net, most 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


of the nations of the earth are gathered in, 
and the generous support of English, French, 
and Nordic descendants is assured. <As I say, 
a brief study of the family tree makes this 
sort of thing absurdly easy, and I am confident 
that the candidate could be proved to be 
hitched up with China in some way, if this were 
desirable. 

In connection with the choice of a birth- 
place, care should be taken to select a rather 
humble looking dwelling, which wil] look well 
in photographs later on. There are two types 
of house to be considered. depending on 
whether the parents prefer the city or the 
country; the former choice indicating a simple 
farm house with the proper bucolic touches, 





Twilight of the Wood 


By Leonie ApaMs 


EAF is no more now than corruption’s 
scent, 

But beautiful are the trees above the dead, 

This hour with their summer beauties 


pent; 
When desolate of the thousand sweets they 
shed, ' 
As to that last and western rite made bare, 
Their boughs let drop the amber-vielding 
cup 
That leaves no stain upon the crystal air; 
And thinly in their midst a tune goes up: 
Then who might sing in all the muted 
w r 
Its waters locked, no single bird, no leaf; 
It is not higher than the living blood 
Will sound in bodies stony-dull with grief; 
And thus when death has taken all the 





rest, 
Life’s self is heard within earth’s icy breast. 





such as pigs, chickens, etc., while for the 
city or small town birth, the house should be 
in an unfashionable neighborhood and, in 
appearance, rather neglected, forlorn, and in 
need of paint. These touches are very im- 
portant for their sentimental appeal. 


Geographical Subtleties 


HAVE said that it is not necessary to stay in 

one place. I will go further and urge that 
the parents should move as often as is con- 
sistent with respectability, each time choosing 
a home which is a slight improvement on its 
predecessor. This creates a wide appeal in 
various communities, and builds up the im- 
pression that the family was of the up-and- 
coming, thrifty, get-ahead variety so valuable 
as a background. It is a splendid thing to be 
able to say, “From 1902 to 1905 the candidate’s 
family resided in Fall River, Massachusetts, 
moving from there to Portland, Oregon, where 
they remained until the establishment of the 
home in Dallas, Texas.” It is hardly necessary 
to point out the drag this gives the candidate, 
and the great advantage he then possesses 
over a man who can only say that he was born 
and raised in Brooklyn, for instance. Merely 
by virtue of geographical conditions, the 
Brooklynite is licked before he starts. 

We have considered the boy’s birth and 
the days immediately following it. Now 
let us think for a moment of his education. 





How shall his mind be formed? What studies 
shall he be taught? Shall he go to college or 
not? These are all-important questions. 

To begin with, in city or country, let him 
start in at the public school. I might add that 
in this matter of schooling the country, as 
compared with the city, offers opportunity 
for much more picturesque publicity durin 
the coming years. It is probably worth while 
to send the lad out to the country to school, 
even though he live in town. The value of the 
“little red schoolhouse” as a dramatic property 
cannot be over-estimated. Choose the nearest 
rural school you can, and if it is not red, have 
it painted. It is upon close attention to such 
details as this that the success or failure of 
this entire system depends. 

The boy should begin school at the age of 
three, and the school should be not more than 
three miles from his home. This is about the 
distance which the normal infant can cover 
in from two to three hours, which will make it 
necessary for-him to start for school not later 
than seven o'clock and means rising at six. 
Early rising all one’s life is a sure sign of 
presidential character, and should be insisted 
upon. 

From the ages of three to six, the boy ought 
to help the teacher in the school, bringing in 
wood for the fire in winter, shoveling snov, 
and doing other light jobs suited to his years. 
During his later years. between six and twelve 
or fourteen, he may be advanced to such tasks 
as carrving mail for the rural delivery. Few 
of the rural routes are longer than fifteen 
miles, and can easily be taken care of before 
and after school hours. For boys who ar 
not able to get into the country, courses in 
newspaper-selling, messenger service, or similar 
tasks are recommended. The exact nature is 
not important, so long as they are arduous 
and exacting as to hours. So much for primary 
education; which, it will be seen, is essentially 
democratic. 


Overcoming Educational Disadvantages 


OW, in regard to college, I personally 
favor it, with two provisions: namely, 
that the boy, now growing to be a youth. 
should be made to work for it; and secondly. 
that he be not matriculated in one of the larger 
and more fashionable universities, such as 
Yale or Harvard, but that his Alma Mater 
should be either his State University or some 
obscure seat of learning in a small town. It 
is immensely important that a_ candidate 
should not be suspected of possessing culture. 
A limited few may praise this quality, but in 
practical politics it is a heavy handicap. No; 
let the boy work hard in a summer hotel dur 
ing the hot weather, and wait on table or press 
pants between recitations, and then let his 
collegiate career be dismissed with the simple 
reference: “At nineteen he graduated with 
honors from Begonia College, and moved to 
Chicago, where he studied law in the offices of 
Mudgett and Pratt, being admitted to the Bar 
in 1914’and becoming a member of the firm 
a year later.” Thus, he has the college touch 
without the suspicion of effeteness which, say 
what we will, clings to the Eastern universities. 
You note, I say that the candidate must 
(Continued on page 1)J) 
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SZ THE PERFECT HOSTESS ys 
How little we realize that children are ourselves in ro 
miniature. Never was this more true than today. 5 
Ruth, at the right, is the perfect ‘“‘mondaine”, com- \ Fd 
pletely at home in the world of cake and conversation. ft 8 


She receives every afternoon, and presides over the 
orange pekoe with all the grace of a matron. She is pt 
now discussing some of the plays on Broadway, and i 
giving an imitation of her mother’s best manner ae 
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CAMPUS SPLENDOR 


Parents used to purchase their 
sons’ clothes in the juvenile de- 
partments of the large stores. 
Those days have gone forever. 
Frederick, home from Groton for 
the holidays, is quite competent to 
do that sort of thing for himself. 
His tailor is well known to all the 
younger set through the brilliant 
brochures he sends to the school, 
“What the Well Dressed Sub- 
graduate Will Wear”. The bills 
as heretofore, go to Father 





A“LIMITED” ENGAGEMENT 


gi . Childish affairs of the heart used to begin and 
an ra) end with a pressure of the hand at dancing 
school, or a Valentine sent in strict anonymity. 
Nothing like that nowadays. Lucy is not at 
all embarrassed at Hugh’s suggestion that they 
be engaged during the Easter vacation. She 
only hesitates because she is entertaining a 
similar proposition from another quarter 


THE MAKING OF A CYNIC 


Ted is a potential poet, and has had 
*% \ lots cf things published in the school 

\ magazine. Consequently, he goes at 
life full-tilt. What he. proposes to 
Frances is nothing less than a run 
a@way marriage, at once. She will 
refuse him. of course: and because of 
this affair Ted will be able to write a 
very cynical book at twenty-twc 
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THE SEEKER 


The most encouraging aspect of the pre- 
cocity of our modern young is that they 
learn so much so early that they have 
ample time to forget most of it. Alice, 
having read all the books under the pa- 
rental taboo, is quite happy. She will 
go to the Junior Assembly tomorrow night 
with a light heart, having put the last 
volume back in Aunt Ethe!l’s desk 
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Our Precocious Young People 


Tempests in Teapots and Passions in Pinafores that Tear the Youthful Heart 





VANITY FAR 


Mary Nash, as Yesterday’s Soubrette 


Ten Years Ago, Miss Nash was Supporting Grace George in «The New York Idea” and Lou Tellegen in «Secret Springs” 
Today, as the Vivacious Heroine of «The Lady”, she Recalls the Gala Time of Lotta Faust 
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One Hundred Irritating and Useless Questions 


A Quite Superfluous Questionnaire on the Doings of Ten Years Ago 


As They Were Reflected in the 1914 Issues of Vanity Fair 


pitors’ Note. The annoying thing about the 

hundred questions which follow is that they do 
not prove a thing. Even if you do know the answers, 
which is unlikely, you will not be able to pass Fresh- 
man trigonometry; and under no conditions will the 
Editors of Vanity Fair give a prize for the correct 
answers which are carefully printed out on page 98, 
far enough away from this page to cause the maximum 
of irritation in turning to them. The questions and 
answers both are derived from the twelve issues of 
Vanity Fair in the year 1914, and are to be taken as 
referring to that dull and distant time. Although 
hampered by facts and a profound faith in the value 
of useless information, we have tried to make the 
answers as provoking as the questions. 

It would not, however, be in keeping with the lofty 
moral tone of this journal to publish even a single 
page without some deep lesson for the young. We 
therefore suggest that our younger readers make their 
elders frantic by asking them these questions the day 
this issue of Vanity Fair arrives, before the said 
elders have had time to look at the pretty pictures, also 
republished from Vanity Fair of the same period, 
and before they have read the other retrospective 
essays in this number, which rather give the show 
away. When Gaffer Oliver and Uncle Fred and 
Aunt Susie have been significantly stumped, the time 
will come for young Bill to say, “And still you—you, 
who can’t remember who led the Sophomore class at 
Princeton in Latin in 1914—you want me to make 
a name for myself!” In that way Ambition, the 
corroding vice which has been justly called the last 
infirmity of noble minds, will be uprooted, and 
elders and youngsters alike will learn the true humil- 
ity, which is to be contented with your lot, if it is a lot. 


1. Is it conceivable that Holbrook Blinn’s 
innovation in the American Theater had 
any lasting effect? If not, describe what 
it was. 

'2. Give the scene of General John Regan’s 
chief activities. 

3. Two plays of the then current season 
(1914) ran into their second year. (a) 
Name them. (b) Could they do it again? 

4. Differentiate between Castle Garden and 
Castle House. 

5. The Nobel Prize for Literature had just 
been awarded to a poet who had quite a 
mystic following in America. Name him. 

6. If children are little pests, name the great 
Italianeducator, then lecturingin America, 


whose system couldn’t do them any harm. . 


. “Who’s looney now?” 

. Two Harvard football players of 1913- 
14 were nationally known. Give their 
names, even if you do not know what 
has become of them. 

9. What is wrong with this sentence, pub- 
lished in Vanity Fair in 1914: “Within 
the limitations of an ever abiding sim- 
plicity, the gowns of the young girl 
reflect all the fashion moods of the 
moment.” 

10. “The perfect Hamlet of our (1924) day” 
was acting in what dramatic master- 
piece in 1914? 

ll. Although the Senate was not then as 
beloved as it is now, a native American 
had been elected to it, and was displaying 
an interest in finance—not in his own 
finances. Name this paragon. 

12. The present Governor of Pennsylvania is 

said to be a candidate for the Presidency. 

To what Presidency was a former Gov- 

ernor of that State elected ? 


oo ~2 








On this and the pages immediately follow- 
ing will be found certain recollections taken 
largely from the issues of Vanity Fair 
during the year 1914, which we believe will 
interest and amuse—and perhaps instruct 
—our indulgent present readers. The 
occasion of this section is to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of Vanity Fair under 
its present editorial policies. It is to be 
hoped that the reader of these pages will be 
so grateful that 1924 isn’t 1914, that he 
will be willing to indulge us the slightly 
vainglorious unction with which we an- 
nounce our tenth anniversary. 




















13. If the stage has been ruined by the 
movies, name the star of the latter who, 
in 1914, still condescended to the former 
in The New Henrietta. 

14. If something beside the movies is re- 
sponsible, name the now retired moving 
picture star who was visible, in 1914, in 
an English Pierrot play. 

15. Name the greatest English musical 
comedy player then on tour in the 
United States. 

16. Is there any reason for the name of 
Julien to be remembered? 

17. Parvenus and aborigines were the materi- 
al in Mrs. Wharton’s book of that period. 
What did she call it? 

18. Eheu fugaces! “So far society has danced 
at the Knickerbocker, in preference to 
other restaurants.” Why the Latin 
exclamation? 

19. Who was the captain of the American 
team in international polo? 

20. The greatest of operatic conductors had 
not yet left the Metropolitan. Name him. 

21. Did anyone really wear minaret gowns? 

22. Maude Adams was playing a murderess 
in what play? 

23. Honi soit qui mal y danse was suggested 
as a motto for what? 

24. Trace the imputed authorship of “The 
great library rang with the din of their 
kisses.” Also the real author. 

25. What was Jane Cowl being passionate 
and tearful about, in what play? 

26. What was the greatest influence on color, 
clothes, decoration, and the arts in 
general, which we were importing from 
abroad? 

27. Describe the Medici collar. 

28. Could the following sentence have been 
written in 1914: “The result has been 
that most Americans have discovered, 
in ragtime, their first opportunity for 
basic musical expression”? 

29. “No opera singer in recent years has 
caused more irritation among the pro- 
fessional critics than”—who? 

30. Identify John C. Porte. 

31. The saxophone player not having arrived, 
name the instrumentalist who was most 
remarked at a fashionable dancing club. 

32. “The ‘movies’ as you will persist in calling 
our new form of art...” Calculate the 
probable number of times this sentence 
has been used since. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


45. 


47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


Sz. 
53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 


57. 


’ $8. 


59. 
60. 


61. 


What actor in Madame X afterwards 
achieved the widest fame? 

Who is Hall Caine? 

Name the greatest hockey player of his 
time, now dead. 

Why did women spoil excellent frocks 
with tunics? 

What was Charlie Chaplin doing about 
this time? 

Bille Burke was appearing in pajamas. 
Comment as follows: (a) Was this 
unusual? (b) Edifying? (c) Can it ever 
happen again? 

A house was built right on the stage dur- 
ing the progress of what play by what 
author, with what actor? This is an 
easy one. 


. “One of these four Princesses will almost 


certainly be Queen of England.” State 
one reason why this seemed justifiable. 
State several to show why the Prince of 
Wales is still a bachelor. 

Give the full name of the greatest male 
dancer of the time. 

What was the occupation of the present 
greatest tennis player? 

What well-known statesman was de- 
scribing his travels in South America? 


. Account for the rage of art photography 


at that time. 
“Fresh, wholesome fooling”, was the 
critic’s verdict on Our Mr. Wrenn. 
Name the same author’s two latest 
volumes in or out of that line. 
A full-rigged ship, floated on real water 
on the stage. Why? 
What won the first prize in the Exhibi- 
tion of Bad Taste? 
“Six months ago, a gown so short as this 
would have caused eyes to open wide in 
amazement.” Speculate on the length of 
the gown so described. 
What could have been meant by a 
suffrage debate? 
Who was Willie Ferrero? 
Ed Wynn and Ann Pennington were 
together in the Follies. Was this pure luck? 
Was Doris Keane still—or already— 
playing in Romance? 
Who was the first humorist to have his 
initials in electric lights over Broadway? 
What imported song, sentimental in 
nature, was so popular as to constitute 
a public nuisance? 
Who was Charles Mellen? 
An international exposition was being 
held. Where in the United States, and 
on what pretext? 
The portrait of what great American 
novelist was slashed by English suffra- 
gists? 
Define “Salamander” (1914) in terms of 
1918. State source, authorship, etc. 
Who was the greatest sculptor of the era? 
What spectacle, produced by Reinhardt 
with Maria Carmi in the principal rdle, 
was exclusively announced in Vanity 
Fair ten years in advance of its actual 
production? No catch in this question. 
What spectacle by the same hand had 
already been visible here? 

(Continued on page 76) 
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4. Her whole family suf- 


1. Does your visual memory 
fered in the cause of —what? 


retain this Russian scenic 
artist? 
5. ‘The best dressed woman 
in London in 1914"—Who 
is this American girl? 


ee 


—— 
The Elephant 
Never Forgets 
The Camera 
Never Lies 
Some Snapshots of 1914 


ERE are twenty-six pictures. They 

are all of them portraits of actors, 
artists, dancers, fighters, royal person- 
ages, aviators, fakirs, geniuses, singers, 
musicians, and one or two ordinary 
human beings. All of these were more 
or less famous—they were certainly 
prominent figures in the world of 1914, 
when Vanity Fair began. If you are 
more than eighteen years old, you heard 
their names, you saw their pictures. If 
you were a sophisticated person, you 
saw these very pictures. But who are 
they? Men and women change—so 
often for the better—but essentially 
they remain the same. If you had to 
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6. Who should this be 


2. Are you familiar 
but the author of what? 


with this editor of a 
weekly journal? 


3. Can you remember who, in 1914, 
proposed a trans-Atlantic flight? 7. A poet and a patriot—but 


who is it? 





ber 12 








giving a farewell 
cert tour? 





8. See picture Nuin- 


9. In 1914, who was 








10. So young— and already 
conducting the orchestra 
in what city? 
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i name these people personally ten years 

; ago, and have since lost sight of them, 
you would surely know them. Allow- 
ing for all the difficulties we realize our 
readers will encounter, we have added 
a faint indication of identity to each 


i picture. For the first complete and 
} correct list identifying these pictures, 
i; the Editors of Vanity Fair will give a 


copy of the Editorials of Dr. Frank 
Crane. On second thought, they will 
i print the answers themselves (on page 
1 ‘4 of this issue) and the prize offer is 
; now withdrawn. 
{ There is, however, an editorial apol- 
; ogy which must be made. The ladie-, 
} you see those whom Sam Weller used 
| to call “the young misses.” It is really 
| not to annoy them that their portraits 
are republished. Had we wished to do 
that, we should have given the whole 
| twenty places over to them—and as we 
looked through the 1914 issues of 
| Vanity Fair, we assure you that hearty 
'; laughter rang to our raftered ceilings— 
|| especially from our younger editorial 
i} assistants, who little knew how our 
hearts were wrung. No. We print 
these pictures because we think that 
they, and their originals, are all right 
then and now—and perpetually. 





11. Is this the face that 
launched a thousand hula- 
hulas? 
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One of these is not 


and writer 
decoration 


j Paderewski. Who is it? 


13. An interior decor- 


on 


14. Governor and Baseball 








18. A rather Grecian god- 


President dess of vaudeville 


15. A camera-shy prince, we 
don’t think. Unmarried then, 
as now 








19. Who is this in- 
spired Italian educator? 


16. Who is this for- 
eign pugilist? 





tennis 


-_ 


7. And who is this 


i 20. Was this sort of thing consid- 
champion? ¢ 


ered artistic in 1914? 
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JOAN SAWYER 
Joan Sawyer, in 1914, at her Persian 
Garden, championed the waltz— 
chiefly by dancing it divinely—and 


vigorously opposed the one-step 


DANCING IN 1914 


Thelma Cudlipp, in 1914, made 
these sketches of postures and 











IRENE CASTLE 
And here is Irene Castle as she was 
in 1914, when, with Vernon, she had 
created the Castle Walk and was 
dictating what America was to dance 








positions in the current dances 


The Vulgar Abomination of the Dance 


From the Tango to the Tango: There Are No Indecent Dances in 1924 


AGE One of the January issue of Vanity 

Fair, in 1914, gave a fair indication that 

this magazine was going to stick to first 
principles and to champion the dance. That 
page had the most crushing retort to all the 
wild cries of vulgarity which, annually be- 
tween 1914 and the day before yesterday, used 
to assail our years. It simply quoted Lord 
Byron, who, one hundred and one years earlier, 
had written: 


Muse of the many-twinkling feet! whose charms 
Are now extended up from legs to arms... 

Thy breast—if bare enough—requires no shield; 
Dance forth—sans armour thou shalt take the field 
And own—impregnable to most assaults, 

Thy not too lawfully begotten “Waltz”. 


Franklin James, who wrote the article, went 
on to quote Thomas Raikes, of the same period. 
The waltz (or “roll”) was a sensation; mothers 
forbade it; there was an anti-waltzing party; 
old and young went to dancing school—well, in 
1914, they did the same for the one-step and the 
tango. The turkey-trot was just passing. 

The recurrence of moral indignation when- 
ever a new dance appears is no proof that all 
dances are either beautiful or decent, but it 
should be a deterrent to those who are ready 
to cry Wolf! every time they hear the name of a 
new animal applied to a dance step. Let them 
also cheer themselves with the reminder that 
neither the names nor the dances stick, unless 


there is a good reason; let them remember that 
the menagerie has gone back to the Zoo, and 
that dancing and America are still alive and 
not degenerate. Let them also remember that 
they apparently have something else to talk 
about, because the things ¢hey objected to in 
the dance of 1914 have not disappeared. The 
vanished absurdities were disliked by the dan- 
cers, and by those who took the high aesthetic 
line and said that a dance which looked ugly 
couldn’t go on. 

In the same year, Vanity Fair had a report 
from a non-tangoing country cousin on the 
activities of Castle House. The dancers, he 
states with pardonable pride, are never less 
than six inches apart, and often more. If 
that were an unprovoked remark, you would 
know what to think of the abominable prudery 
which inspired it. But the question of how far 
apart the dancers should be was always being 
raised, and the answer had to be given. And 
dancers in 1924 are not six inches apart, and 
often less. So much for the footrule as a measure. 

The tango was in by 1914. It was an 
astounding dance; it drove off the Lulu 
Fado and the Brazilian maxixe; it survived the 
war, adapted itself to simpler steps, and still 
holds on. In Paris, even the floors depending 
on American patronage play one tango to every 
two fox-trots or one-steps, and often alternate 
regularly. It has the attractiveness of the 
Spanish dance in a revue—the specific accent 


on the beat, and the pleasure of being some- 
thing accurate and worked out, instead of the 
capricious go-as-you-please steps of our ordi 
nary ragtime. It is far more beautiful to see 
than any other current dance, because the 
two figures in it swing first on the same axis, 
then half separate, each to pivot alone, but 
harmoniously, and then return. In the Amer- 
can dance, there must be one center of gravity, 
or the dance is ruined. 


HERE is no break in the progress of the 

dance since 1914; no-moment at which you 
can say this was the time of a great change. The 
Castle Walk appeared; but it was not without 
sources, and it merged into something else. 
Under the guidance of Vernon and Irene Castle, 
freak steps gradually vanished, while inven- 
tiveness and the inspiration of the musical 
moment retained full liberty; at the same 
time, Joan Sawyer kept the waltz alive by 
dancing it superbly—she also did the hesita- 
tion, another dance which contributed some 
thing to the general welfare and departed. As 
for the fox-trot, it was apparently a novelty 
in Paris in 1914, and its description will be 
news to a number of people who think they 
know what they are dancing: 

“The fox trot is danced by taking four, o 
eight, slow steps, covering two beats of the 
music, and then breaking into a quick trot, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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after, 


Arch Selwyn now has a 
theater named for, or 
him—at 
half a theater (Above) 


Charles Dillingham—now 

sario of the Globe Theater and pro- 

moter of Fred Stone and other 
noteworthy successes 


Edward Sheldon, ten 
years ago, was about 
to have three plays 
produced on Broad- 
way (Below) 


least 


impres- 














Eugene Walter ( Above) 
has enjoyed the tenth 
anniversary production 
of ‘‘The Easiest Way” 


Irving Berlin had not produced 

more than five hundred songs then; 

today, he has a highly successful 
‘“‘Music Box” of his own 


39 


and Producers 








The Great Theater Hoax of 1914 


A Comparison of the Theater of Ten Years Ago with the Theater of Today 


sentiment about the theater of 1914. 

I do not know anyone else who can so 
promptly recapture the thrill of the opening 
of the second act of The Misleading Lady, when 
the motor car headlights swung round in the 
imaginary curve of the road backstage, lit up 
the empty mountain cabin, and blazed straight 
into the eyes of the audience. That was what 
we called production in those days! I recall 
the famous kiss in Prunella, and for days I 
have been just on the point of being able to 
whistle the captivating tune from High Jinks, 


N: one can justly accuse me of lacking 


Before the movies 





Ruth Chatterton was begin- 
Ning, in “‘Daddy Longlegs’’, 
the career which led to all- 
Sta: casts and enduring fame 


Five Promising Players, All as They were Seen in 1914 


Miss Pickford got -him— 
Douglas Fairbanks, a pop- 
ular young leading man 


By GILBERT SELDES 


which was better than the plot. The plot, you 
may be interested to know, concerned “an 
explorer who has discovered a drug, the per- 
fume of which makes the timid brave, the 
pessimist an optimist, the serious jovial, the 
prude a daredevil”. But, as to that, it is not 
my memory which supplies me the facts. 

For me personally, the theater of 1914 has 
further attractions. I had-seen the last per- 
formance of a despairing road company in 
Floradora; 1 had heard Ethel Barrymore say 
there wasn’t any more in the second act of 
Sunday. These are things which one does not 







and 








“A Strange Woman” was 
the name of Elsie Ferguson’s 
dramatic vehicle in 1914 


John Barrymore appeared 
in New York as a young 
journalist 


ma, “‘The Yellow Ticket” 





forget; and I mention them only to defend 
myself against the charge of callousness. For, 
on looking over the list of some fifty plays 
current in New York at the beginning of 1914, 
I arrive at the melancholy conviction that 
those were not the happy days. It seems to 
me that the things we savor most in the theater 
today were just about to begin to blossom 
forth; and just to make it harder for anyone to 
guess that in 1924 the American theater would 
be interesting and exciting, the theater of 1914 
started far behind scratch. The hoax of 
(Continued on page 94) 
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{ She was then Mile. Roszika— 
{ now she is one of the Dolly 
Sisters, with America at her feet 


and England at her girdle 
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DRAWING BY JOSEPH B. PLATT 


A PICNIC AT HOLLYWOOD. FEATURING SOME OF THE FIRST MAGNITUDE LUMINARIES OF THE SCREEN 


The interesting thing about this picture is that, with two exceptions. all the screen stars shown 
in it have been entirely creations of the past ten years. In 1914, when Vanity Fair started 
to give editorial space to motion pictures in America, only two of these stars had been heard 
of. Those present are. reading from left to right, Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Norma 
Taimaiz-. Richard Barthelmess, Lillian Gish, Baby Peggy, Jackie Coogan, Nita Naldi, 


pyramids. 


Pola Negri with fan), Alice Joyce, Alice Terry, Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton, George Arliss, 
Dorothy Gish, William S. Hart, Mae Murray, Lenore Ulric, at back, Rodolph Valentino, 
Tom Mix, \on the horse), Glenn Hunter, and Gloria Swanson, amid a scene compounded 
of their exploits: stockades and castles, mountains and meadows and forests, windmills and 
The picnic party was given by Vanity Fair, in honor of its tenth birthday 


The Old-Fashioned Menace of the Screen 


A Glance Back at 1914, and at the Movies of That Time 


LACING ourselves back in 1914 and 
P looking prophetically forward, there are 

striking things to record: growths and 
changes and disappearances and develop- 
ments. The greatest of these, obviously, is the 
change in the character of the patrons, and the 
change isn't simply that once the movie was 
the theater for the poor man and the provincial, 
and now has absorbed some portion of nearly 
every level of wealth and intelligence. 

The audience has, at the same time, grown 
fastidious in this sense: that ten years ago, 
every week brought thousands of people to the 
movie, to whoin the thing itself was so much a 
trick or a game or a novelty that they didn’t 
pay much attention to the particular thing 
shown. This was the happy time of the serial 
adventure film, the dime-novel days of the 
movies. It is a far cry from Nick Carter to 
those moving accidents by field and flood which 
are occasionally woven into fine novels, and the 
moving picture hasn't yet traveled the whole 
distance, but it is on its way from the Exploits 
of Elaine to some Odyssean wanderings. 

Just as the adventure serial was the counter- 
part of the romantic spectacle, so the vamp 
picture was the parallel to the dramatic moving 
picture which deals with the emotions. This is 
the hardest job for the pictures, and a glance at 
the films which are put on for long runs at big 
theaters and high prices will show that the 
producers are turning away from it. The 
Covered Wagon, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 


By VIVIAN SHAW 


The Ten Commandments, Scaramouche, Or phans 
of the Storm and a dozen others indicate that 
the elaborate film, the film which will draw 
multitudes, must depend on something other 
than an emotional interest. 

This is equally true of stage spectacles: the 
danger in the case of the movie is that the big 
tilm tramples down the little one. So many of 
these big ones are made that the small picture 


= 





WHITE 


JOHN BUNNY 


Look back only ten years at the movies and you 

will remember that the smiling John Bunny, of 

blessed memor,, «vas the most conspicuous of all 

movie actors. His was the only portrait of 

a movie actor to appear in the 1914 issues of 
Vanity Fair 


house which must show the super-features pres- 
ently will have no time for the smaller, and 
often better, films. A film about a letter carrier 
might be expected to be a comedy drama oi 
everyday life, but it is transmogrified into “a 
giant epic of the screen”; and I give you my 
solemn word that I saw Eugene O'Neill's .ana 
Christie announced as the “latest crook drama 
of the vear”. Things are forced into categories 
where they do not belong, on the assumption, 
a safe one, that people like what they like, and 
will always continue to like it. 


UT one looking forward from 1914 would not 

have known that the screen would presently 
absorb the energies of a vast number of stage 
actors, and would eventually throw them back 
on the stage. He would not have guessed that 
the producers would grow sensitive to criticism, 
would engage competent advisors and men and 
women of comparatively high standards of 
taste. Ido not allude to the second-rate nov- 
elists, who have so large a share in making the 
pictures vulgar; I mean the more obscure people 
who have written bright scenarios and engag- 
ing captions, prevented absurdities and sup- 
plied decent settings, and have occasionally not 
debauched a fine novel nor sunk to the lowest 
depths of a bad one. I do not claim that when 
they are banded together in a Film Guild 
inteiligent people make the best movies. They 
prove, and it has been necessary to prove ii, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The War Sacrifices of Mr. Spugg 


In the Process of Drafting for Military Service, One Must Draw the Line Somewhere 


Bors Note. This humerous comment upon 
the alleged “war sacrifices” of some of the com- 
fortable rich was written. in the early months of the 
‘British conscription, by Mr. Stephen Leacock, the 
Canadian humorist. It presents an attitude towards 
the exigencies of the war which is not altogether un- 
familiar in our own experience. 


LTHOUGH we had been members of 
A the same club for vears, I only knew 
Mr. Spugg by sight until one afternoon 
when I heard him saying that he intended to 
send his chauffeur to the war. 

It was said very quietly—no bombast or 
boasting about it. Mr. Spugg was standing 
among a little group of listening members of 
the club, and when he said that he had decided 
to send his chauffeur, he spoke with a kind of 
simple earnestness, a determination, that 
marks the character of the man. 

“Yes,” he said, “Britain needs all the man- 
power we can command. This thing has come 
to a showdown, and we’ve got to recognize it. 
I told Henry that it’s a showdown, and that 
he’s to get ready and start right away.” 

“Well, Spugg,” said one of the members, 
“you’re certainly setting us a fine example.” 

“What else can a man do?” said Mr. Spugg. 

“When does your chauffeur leave?” asked 
another man. 

“Right away. I want him in the firing line 
just as quick as I can get him there.” 

‘It’s a fine thing you’re doing, Spugg,” 
said a third member, “but do you realize that 
your chauffeur may be killed?” 

“I must take my chance on that,” answered 
Mr. Spugg, firmly. “I’ve thought this thing 
out and made up my mind. If my chauffeur 
is killed, I mean to pay for him—full and 
adequate compensation. The loss must fall 
onme, not on him. Or, say Henry comes back 
mutilated—say he loses a leg—say he loses 
two legs—” 

Here Mr. Spugg looked about him at his 
listeners, with a look that meant that even 
three legs wouldn’t be too much to give for 
England. 

“Whatever Henry loses, I pay for. The loss 
must fall on me—every cent of it.” 


“QPUGG,” said a quiet-looking, neatly 

dressed man, whom I knew to be the 
president of an insurance company and who 
reached out and shook the speaker by the 
hand, “this is a fine thing you’re doing—a big 
thing. But we mustn’t let you do it alone. 
Let our company take a hand in it. We're 
making a special rate now on chauffeurs, 
footmen, and house servants sent to the war, 
quite below the rate that actuarial figures 
justify. It is our little war contribution,” 
he added modestly. “We like to feel that we’re 
doing our bit, too. We had a chauffeur killed 
last week. We paid for him right off, without 
demur—waived all question of who killed him. 
I never signed a check (as I took occasion to 
say in a little note I wrote to his people) with 
greater pleasure.” 

“What will you do if Henry’s mutilated?” 
asked Mr. Spugg, turning his quiet eyes on the 
surance man and facing the brutal facts of 
the thing without flinching. “What do you 
pay? Suppose I lose the use of Henry’s legs, 
what then?” 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“It’s all right.” said his friend. “Leave it to 
us. Whatever he loses. we make it good.” 

“All right,” said Spugg. “send me round a 
policy. I'm going to see Henry clear through 
on this.” 

It was at this point that, at my own urgent 
request, I was introduced to Mr. Spugg, so 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
A popular young actor, now appearing on Broad- 
way in “The New Henrietta” 


(N. B. It is only fair to explain that this photo- 

graph of Mr. Fairbanks was made ten years 

ago, when he was a popular young leading man 

in the legitimate drama, a year or two before 
his first appearance on the screen) 


that I might add my congratulations to those 
of the others. I told him that I felt, as all the 
other members of the club did, that he was 
doing a big thing; and he answered again, in 
his modest way, that he didn’t see what else 
a man could do. 

“My son Alfred and I,” he said, “talked it 
over last night, and we agreed that we can run 
the car ourselves, or make a shot at it, any- 
way. Afterall, it’s war time.” 

“What branch of the service are vou putting 
your chauffeur in?” I asked. 

“I’m not sure,” he answered. “I think I'll 
send him up in the air. It’s dangerous, of 
course; but it’s no time to think about that.” 


O, in due time, Mr. Spugg’s chauffeur, 
Henry, went overseas. He was reported 
first as in Flanders. Next, he was right at the 
front, at the very firing line. We knew then— 
everybody in the club knew—that Mr. Spugg’s 
chauffeur might be killed at any moment. But 
great as the strain must have been, Spugg 
went up and down to his office and in and out 
of the club without a tremor. The situation 
gave him a new importance in our eves, some- 
thing tense. 
“This seems to be a terrific business,” I said 


to him one day at lunch, “this German drive.” 

“My chauffeur,” said Mr. Spugg, “was right 
in the middle of it.” 

“He was, eh?” 

“Yes,” he continued, “one shell burst in the 
air so near him it almost broke his wings.” 

Mr. Spugg told this with no boasting or 
bravado, eating his celery as he spoke of it. 
Here was a man who had nearly had his 
chauffeur’s wings blown off, and vet he never 
moved a muscle. I began to realize the kind 
of resolute stuff the man was made of. 

A few days later, bad news came to the club. 

“Have you heard the bad news about Spugg?” 
someone asked. 

“No, what?” 

“His chauffeur’s been gassed.” 

“Yes, I know. But he’s sending off his 
gardener to take the chauffeur’s place.” 

That was Mr. Spugg’s answer to the Ger- 
mans. 


E lunched together that day, Spugg and I. 

“Yes,” he said, “Henry’s gassed. How 

it happened, I don’t know. He must have come 

down out of the air. I told him I wanted him 
in the air. But let it pass. It’s done now.” 

“And you're sending your gardener?” 

“I am,” said Spugg. “He’s gone already. I 
called him in from the garden yesterday. I 
said, ‘William, Henry’s been gassed. Our first 
duty is to keep up our man-power at the front. 
You must leave tonight.’” 

“What are youputting Williaminto?” Iasked. 

“Infantry. He’ll do best in the trenches— 
digs well, and is a very fair shot. Anyway, I 
want him to see all the fighting that’s going 
on. If the Germans won’t give and take in 
this business, they can have it. They'll soon 
see who can stand it best. I said to William 
when he left, ‘William, we’ve got to show these 
fellows that, man for man, we're a match for 
them.’ That’s the way I look at it—man for 
man.” 

I watched Mr. Spugg’s impassive face as he 
went on with his meal. Not a nerve of it 
moved. If he felt any fear, at least he showed 
no trace of it. 

After that I got war news from Mr. Spugg 
at intervals, in little scraps, as I happened to 
meet him. “The war looks bad,” I said to him 
one day, as I chanced upon him getting into his 
motor. “This submarine business is pretty 
serious.” 

“It is,” he said. 
vesterday.” 

Then he got into his car and drove away, as 
quietly as if nothing had happened to him. 

A little later that day I heard him talking 
about it in the club. “Yes,” he was saying, “a 
submarine. It torpedoed William—my gar- 
dener. I have both a chauffeur and a gardener 
at the war. William was picked up on a raft. 
He’s in pretty bad shape. My son Alfred had 
a cable from him that he’s coming home, but 
we’ve both cabled him to stick it out.” 

The news was the chief topic in the club 
that day. “Spugg’s gardener has _ been 
torpedoed,” they said, “but Spugg refuses to 
have him quit and come home.” “Well done, 
Spugg,” said everybody. 

After that, we had news from time to time 

(Continued on page 74) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Thoughts on Psychology and Politics 


The Methods of Forming, or Arriving At, Objective Judgments in Political Questions 


twofold: psychology may be regarded 

as a means of affecting politics, or as a 
means of understanding politics. On this 
occasion, I propose to deal only with the latter 
question. I shall not discuss how a practical 
politician could profit by the advice of psycho- 
logical experts, but how psychology helps us to 
understand the politician and his followers. 
It is only in comparatively recent years that 
any such help has been forthcoming; the older 
psychology was a purely academic study, with 
less application to daily life than the most 
abstruse branches of mathematics. The change 
has been brought about by several distinct 
movements. First, there has been psycho- 
analysis, which has received its due share of 
popular attention. Then there has been 
anthropology, which has thrown light upon 
our own customs (which we naturally view 
through a mist of prejudice) by the study of 
primitive customs which it is easy to regard 
dispassionately. Then there has been the 
study of instinct and the acquisition of habits 
in animals, in regard to which Lloyd Morgan 
and Thorndike were pioneers. Then there has 
been behaviorism, urging us to study men 
objectively through their acts, rather than 
subjectively through beliefs and feelings. 


fk relation of psychology to politics is 


USTICE was done to all these movements 

by Dr. William Halse Rivers, whose death 
was a terrible loss, for he combined a wealth 
of knowledge and experience with a rare degree 
of intellectual honesty and practical courage. 
His experiences among the Melanesians had 
shown him the more or less accidental char- 
acter of various institutions, such as private 
property, which we tend to regard as rooted 
in human nature. His practice as a physician 
among “shell-shock” patients during the war 
had given him knowledge of instinctive mal- 
adjustments, which enabled him to separate 
truth from falsehood in the contentions of 
psycho-analysts. He had a specialist’s famil- 
iarity with academic psychology. Finally, in 
the last years of his life, he turned his attention 
to politics, and became a Labor candidate for 
Parliament. There can be little doubt that, 
if he had lived, he would have thrown a flood 
of light upon the psychological bases of politics. 
But since he is dead, those who remain must 
do their best to carry on his work. 

To understand politics, as well as to under- 
stand ourselves and our friends, we have 
to get rid of the “intellectualist” bias embodied 
in the ancient dictum that man is a rational 
animal. Most of us imagine that, when we 
have a difficult decision to make, we examine 
the arguments on both sides, weigh the pros 
and cons, and finally act as a result of rational 
forethought. No doubt there are occasions 
when this occurs. A money-lender, dealing 
with the impecunious son of a millionaireymay 
be “rational”; but the same money-lender, 
confronted with his daughter’s desire to get 
into society, is likely to be quite irrational. 
Most of the practical decisions that we have 
to make would be impossible to a rational 
man, because the materials for a reasoned 
opinion do not exist. We all have opinions on 
religion, on politics, on whom to marry, and 
so on, which are not and cannot be based upon 
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Girl Beside Pool 
By Arthur Davison Ficke 


I 
GO 
ROUBLE not this dark pool! In shal- 


lower waters 
Go dip the splendor of your naked feet. 
Above this surface other of Love’s daughters 
Have bent, and found the mirrored picture 
sweet— 
And smiling down at the reflected face 
Have turned, and with a lightened spirit 
one 
To seek their kindred in a sunnier place. 
Why do you, only, dare to linger on? 
Why do you only, with mysterious eyes 
Look thus into the pool, to where beneath 
The daylit world a lonely darkness lies? 
Why do you draw a sudden tremulous 


reatn, 
And let the girdle and the robe slip down 
As though to plumb the secret depths—or 
drown? 





I 
STAY 


This is a pool whereof the legends are 
Lurid, antique, doubtful, and numerous. 
To this brink you have wandered from afar 
Imagining it as thus, or thus, or thus. 
What do you seek—a silence clear to lave 
Limbs that are tired of frothy mountain- 
streams? 
Or do you grope toward the terrific wave 
That swept the girlhood of your secret 
dreams? .. . 
The girdle falls; unbound is the bright hair, 
And i pale feet are pausing by the 


There is a solemn hush upon the air 

As golden evening, in heroic mood, 

Scatters, before the night’s immense despair 

Its glow on the dubious pool of this dim 
wood. 








L 





an exhaustive inquiry into the considerations 
that are logically relevant. 

What, then, does determine our actions? 

A family which is to survive needs certain 
things as an absolute minimum: food and drink, 
procreation, and (except in the tropics) cloth- 
ing and shelter. So long as any method of 
securing these things exists, most human 
beings will act so as to secure them; those who 
do not, die out, and leave the world to those 
who do. But after the bare essentials have been 
secured, men act for certain secondary ends, 
which have only a more or less indirect con- 
nection with primary needs. 


IRST, everybody likes to possess more 

than the bare minimum; after necessities, 
people seek comforts; and after comforts, 
luxuries. Some even prefer luxuries to necessi- 
ties: for instance, dipsomaniacs; but these 
people are exceptions. It is a disputed ques- 
tion whether human beings have a genuine 
hoarding instinct, like jackdaws and squirrels; 
but they certainly often act as if they had. 
Misers are one stock instance; schoolboys are 
another. (Most schoolboys collect stamps or 
birds’ eggs or picture postcards.) The average 


business man or professional “collects” a 
bank account; but that is due to other motives 
besides the sheer love of acquisition. However 
the question of the hoarding instinct may be 
decided, acquisitiveness must be recognized 
as one of uur strongest secondary impulses. 

An impulse which is perhaps equally strong 
is the attempt to be well thought of by the 
members of our own social group. Our group 
may be our family, our club, our city, our na- 
tion, or the world; it may even include poster- 
ity. (In the Renaissance, it was the fashion 
to live for posthumous fame.) The attitude 
desired in other members of the group towards 
ourselves may be affection, or respect, or awe. 
In Korea, it used to be etiquette for anybody 
who came into the presence of the Emperor 
to tremble the whole time, in order to display 
reverence. Few things cause more intense 
misery than the dislike or contempt of one’s 
own “herd”; this is a frequent cause of suicide. 
On the other hand, the phrase “as happy asa 
king” shows how delicious it is to be treated 
with respect. In most people, this impulse 
is confined to their own group. A schoolboy 
will be wretched if the other boys in his school 
despise him, but rather enjoys the enmity of 
boys in other schools. A war prisoner does not 
suffer from the hostility of his captors in the 
way that a criminal does. Similarly, martyrs 
appeal to the public opinion of heaven or 
posterity, and cease to regard themselves as 
belonging to the same herd as their persecutors. 
The impulse to be thought well of by our fel- 
lows is perhaps the most important of all in 
social life. We may call it “vanity”, but with- 
out thereby implying any moral censure. 


IVALRY is an impulse connected with 

vanity, but not wholly identical with it. 
One may presume that rivalry is in origin 
sexual; certainly, it is strongly displayed by 
many animals during the breeding season. 
In human beings, it is still very strong in this 
primitive form, but it has acquired a wider 
scope. We hgve rivalry not only between 
individuals, but between groups. Athletic 
contests (whatever Freudians may say) are 
not inspired soleiy by the desire to impress the 
fair sex. Still less is this true of contests be- 
tween rival businesses or rival nations. Such 
earth-shaking contests are usually supposed 
to be about something important, but that 
seems to be merely an example of our habit of 
“rationalizing”, 7. ¢., inventing good reasons 
for bad behavior. To the impartial neutral, 
the reasons seldom seem good. The psychol- 
ogist, I fear, will have to class many vast 
upheavals with athletic contests, as mere 
exhibitions of the impulse to rivalry. Rivalry 
may be in respect of any object of desire: it 
may be for wealth, or honor, or power. 
mere fact that some one else desires a thing 
may stimulate the natural man to try to get it 
for himself. As Spinoza says: “If we imagine 
that a person enjoys a thing which only one 
can possess, we do all we can to prevent his 
possessing it.” 

The impulse to power is more or less similat 
to rivalry and vanity, but not quite the same 
as either of them. When the Centurion in the 
Gospels says: “I say unto this man, go, all 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Decorative Panels and Murals 


by J. M. Sert 


The Spanish Artist Now Visiting America 


ULOAGA and Picasso are not the only Spanish artists 

who have gone to Paris and achieved fame. To the 
number of such painters must now be added the name of 
J. M. Sert, the popular, the gifted, the romantic decorator, 
whose fame, spreading from Spain and France, first reached 
England and, finally, America. MM. Sert has just arrived in 
the United States, to witness the opening of his first American 
exhibition, now current at the Wildenstein Galleries, in New 
York. Among the great decorative schemes which he has 
recently completed must be mentioned a notable series of 
panels for the King of Spain, the famous room in the house of 
Sir Philip Sassoon, and the Palm Beach villa of Mr. Joshua 
Cosden, for which he has conceived and executed a series of 
murals illustrating the life and adventures of Sindbad. It is 
only fair to admit that the four panels on this page do not 
belong to the same series. They have been grouped here in 
order to show the romantic range of Sert’s subjects and method 
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Rosamond Pinchot: A Newcomer to the Stage 
Who, in the Role of the Worldly Nun in “The Miracle,” Has Revealed Exceptional Gifts as an Actress 
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The Hereafter and the Long Ago 


_New Sinners and an Old Time Saint Say Their Say in Two of Broadway’s Interesting New Plays 


late Mr. Beerbohm Tree was discreetly 

drawing men aside at the Garrick Club, in 
Bedford Street, to confide his new alarms about 
the sanity of little Mr. Barrie. 

“Barrie has gone out of his mind, Frohman,” 
he explained sadly. “I am sorry to say it, but 
you ought to know it. He’s just read me a 
play. He is going to read it to you, so I am 
warning you. I know I have not gone woozy 
in my own mind, because I have tested myself 
since hearing the play. But Barrie must be 
mad. He has written four acts, all about 
fairies, children and Indians, running through 
the most incoherent story you ever listened to. 
And what do you suppose? The last act is to 
be set on top of trees!” 

That was the first warning that a play called 
Peter Pan had been born. We can imagine 
similar misgivings in the minds of many theat- 
rical managers to whom young Mr. Sutton 
Vane, sometime song-and-dance man of the 
provincial music halls, may have taken a play 
of his called Outward Bound, at which, as it 
has turned out, great, rapt, deeply responsive 
audiences have since been sitting both in 
New York and London this winter. Here was 
no celebrated and already prosperous Barrie, 
but the undistinguished son of another Sutton 
Vane, who had been known in Piccadilly and 
the Strand as the most prolific writer of popu- 
lar melodramas of his time. Now behold his 
son, peddling the script of an odd, elliptical, 
tdigious play, unlike any with which the 
English stage was familiar. 


Charon’s Skiff—Modern Style 


T is not difficult to picture the average Eng- 

lish theatrical manager growing quite red in 
the neck with laughter about it. Somehow, I 
seem to see him flourishing his mid-day cigar 
at the Ivy restaurant and murmuring: “These 
playwrights! These playwrights! I thought I 
knew the worst they could do: but, believe 
it or not, old Vane’s son came into my office 
this morning and wanted me to read a play 
of his in which—s’ help me—all the characters 
are dead!” 

The three scenes of Outward Bound are 
laid aboard a shrouded craft that is steam- 
ing silently from this world to the next. It 
isa play that looks at heaven, and it was per- 
haps inevitable that the cathedral hush which 
its beautiful first performance induced in 
New York should have been broken by at least 
one or two shrill yelps of “Blasphemy! Flip- 
pancy! Blasphemy!” Here, for once in a gen- 
eration, a playwright’s fancy wistfully renews 
the immemorial quest into the life that is 
beyond the reach of most mortal eyes. In a 
play of extraordinarily engrossing design and 
substance, he resumes the age-old inquiry into 
the nature of God and the quality of His 
mercy. And because there is laughter and 
tony, and a little human jauntiness, and more 
than one rueful smile in Outward Bound, 
certain panic-struck persons set up an ancient 
mob cry. The same vigilantes would have 
made short work of that upstart juggler who, 
i the matchless French legend, did his whole 
umble repertoire of tricks as an offering to 
Our Lady. She, as it happened, was well 
pleased, for She smiled and blessed him. 


[: was just about twenty vears ago that the 
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Perhaps, however, that is not an ancient 
cry at all, but one you would hear more often 
and more explicably in this godless age. We 
have noticed as a curious circumstance that 
those who make it their special business to 
rescue the Almighty from the undignified posi- 
tions into which they find Him forever floun- 











PIRIE MACOONALO 


ALFRED LUNT 
Who, as the cynical and hard-drinking, 


but rather likable young Mr. Prior, 
contributes one of the most brilliant 
bits of acting in Sutton Vane’s 
extraordinary play, “Outward Bound” 


dering are always presenting Him as somewhat 
less likable than grandpa. Indeed, they mos* 
often picture Him as touchily requiring the 
kind of tiptoe obsequiousness which men and 
women usually accord only to moribund uncles 
of great wealth and unannounced testamentary 
intention. They would have us believe that 
He commands us to love Him—always as dis- 
maying an injunction as that with which the 
gruesome Miss Havisham chilled poor Pip 
when, after he had been led trembling into her 
sepulchral presence, she gazed upon him 
gloomily and said: “Play, boy.” And they 
picture Him as requiring the kind of awestruck, 
hat-in-hand demeanor that would have embar- 


- rassed grandpa fearfully. 


The Goodliest Fere 


HIS idea of God is easier to understand in a 
generation which, in this corner of the 
world, at least, treats God as it would a spare 
room; something to be opened only on great 
occasions. Compared with the lusty and 
earthy mysteries which enlivened and confirmed 
the hearty, living faith of the Middle Ages, 
the rather gallant light-heartedness of Outward 
Bound seems almost timidly circumspect. 
But those rougher and more jocular mys- 
teries were wrought and watched and enjoyed 
in the days when God was a part of all men’s 
daily thoughts and works. He walked with 
them in the fields and sat down with them over 
the bread and cheese and wine at sundown. 
Close enough to be part of their jokes and their 
pains, He stood beside them in the days when 
they cared enough about Him and believed in 
Him hard enough to fling to the startled stars 
so unmatched a marvel as the Cathedral which 
still stands in the town called Chartres. 


It is not within the province of these few 
program notes for Outward Bound to describe 
with what art and what imagination and what 
fine instinct its author, and the extraordinary 
troupe of players it found in America, have, 
between them, achieved in its three acts a 
breathless apprehension. You can imagine 
the dawn of that apprehension in the minds 
of this motley ship’s company—an earnest 
young clergyman; a high-toned trollop; two 
frightened, clinging lovers who have committed 
suicide (stowaways, these); a sardonic wastrel; 
a good humored and humble little charwoman, 
anxious to know if her cottage in heaven will 
“ave a good sink”; and a complacent merchant 
prince. 

You can imagine the tension of that mo- 
ment, when it dawns on the wastrel why this 
ship is sailing with so scant a crew and with 
never a port or starboard light to warn the 
tossing sea; and why, too, he had been unable 
to remember under what circumstances and 
with what destination in mind he had come 
aboard. You can imagine the electricity that 
is astir in the theater when they realize 
suddenly that the movement has stopped, 
that the engines are still, that the ship is in 
port at last. 


The Hereafter for First Nighters 


ERE they all are, bound now for heaven 
and hell, in a ship that cannot put back 
to let any one of them make eleventh hour 
changes in his luggage—his pitiful little lug- 
gage of things done and left undone on earth. 
Nor is it possible here to expound Mr. Vane’s 
Book of Revelations, which, as a matter of 
fact, this recorder found far from nourishing 
and far from believable. But it should be said 
that by never a word or gesture, by never a 
glance out across the footlights, does the 
author of Outward Bound point a moral or 
shake a finger of admonition. But in no time 
the strong suction of the play draws the audi- 
ence aboard the nameless craft. Each on- 
looking sinner knows full well that, save for a 
little extra time in which to consider and per- 
haps repack that luggage, he, too, is on the 
boat—sailing with terrible swiftness to he 
knows not what. 

We saw this spell work with the first New 
York audience which a succession of limousines 
and taxis had deposited (grand and brimful 
of food) at the door of the Ritz Theater. Not 
a bad lot, these first-nighters. To be sure, 
they are an incorrigibly trivial group of mortals, 
spending without heed or stint the forty winks 
allotted to them out of eternity for their visit 
on this earth. They have just a moment here: 
but, unlike you and your friends, they spend 
a lot of that moment in fierce preoccupation 
with such questions as the conduct of their 
neighbors, the intricacies of the income tax, 
and the wisdom of taking a partner out of an 
original two-bid double. Unlike you and your 
friends, they devote an incredibly small part 
of each year to speculation as to how and why 
they came on earth and what about it. 

Mr. Vane’s play stopped them short. He 
came to them with his odd blend of modern 
tolerance and an ancient piety. and they could 
not choose but hear. It was the memory of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY FAIR 











A drawing made for Vanity Fair by Picasso. The 


sketch was executed without lifting the pencil from the 
paper in a spirit of levity not unmixed with purpose 


Let no one state that this drawing 
is quite as careless as it looks. 
The structure and the anatomy 
of the horse have been most care- 
fully studied and _ considered 


N the case of the pictures on this page, 

the game for Pablo Picasso consisted in 
making these drawings without once remov- 
ing his pencil from paper. It is some twenty 
years since Picasso has been the “‘ animator”’ 
of modern painting; his great capacity for 
absorbing the good things in his own experi- 
ments and incorporating them in his next 
mode sets him apart from most of his fol- 
lowers. Nor does he ever make extravagant 
claims. ‘I have tried this,”’ he always says; 
“only tried”. But it seems impossible for 
him to do anything undistinguished—which 
is, perhaps, one of the advantages of being 
a genius. That hz is a genius is generally 





PABLO PICASSO 
The Spanish artist, who, at the 
age of 18, journeyed to Paris 
and, because of his genius, is 
now generally regarded as the 
most brilliant of living painters 





This little game is not a new idea with Picasso. Drawings of his 
in this method were first shown to us as far back as five years 
ago. Ina way, this is a little more than a game with the painter, 
as the indications on his sketches in this manner are useful in 
maintaining his dexterity in the drawing of anatomy 
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A circus scene. Note how admirably the movement 
of the horse is suggested by an artist working wholly 
in jest, without lifting his pencil from the paper 





An attempt to indicate, by simple 
spirals, the great weight and con- 
tour of a percheron. The structure 
of the neck and body has been very 
simply and beautifully indicated 


understood nowadays; occasionally a 
pedantic fellow, an earnest creature 
who believes that nothing contemporary 
can be great, denies Picasso’s eminence. 
Elsewhere, it is recognized that he is in the 
great tradition of painting. His playthings 
have the assurance, the precision, the calm 
certainty of the great works for which they 
are sometimes the sketches. The truly 
surprising thing about Picasso is that he is 
never the same. No one has been so daring, 


or so frequent, an innovator. No one has so ‘ 


baffied the critics. Just as we catch up with 
him in one mood, we find him exhibiting a 
group of masterpieces conceived in another 


When A Genius Puts Pencil to Paper 


Something Interesting is Sure to Happen, Even if It is Only a Game 
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The Poetry of E. E. Cummings 


A New Group of Verses, by This Interesting Young American Modern 


I 
Of Nicolette 


REAMING in marble all the castle lay 
D like some gigantic ghost-flower born of night 

blossoming in white towers to the moon, 
soft sighed the passionate darkness to the tune 
of tiny troubadours, and (phantom-white) 
dumb-blooming boughs let fall their glorious snows, 
and the unearthly sweetness of a rose 
swam upward from the troubled heart of May; 


a Winged Passion woke and one by one 

there fell upon the night, like angel’s tears, 

the syllables of that mysterious prayer, 

and as an opening lily drowsy-fair 

(when from her couch of poppy petals peers 
the sleepy morning) gently draws apart 

her curtains, and lays bare her trembling heart, 
with beads of dew made jewels by the sun, 


so one high shining tower (which as a glass 
turned light to flame and blazed with snowy fire) 
unfolding, gave the moon a nymphlike face, 

a form whose snowy symmetry of grace 

haunted the limbs as music haunts the lyre, 

a creature of white hands, who letting fall 

a thread of luster from the castle wall 

glided, a drop of radiance, to the grass— 


shunning the sudden moonbeam’s treacherous 
snare 

she sought the harbouring dark, and (catching up 

her delicate silk) all white. with shining feet, 

went forth into the dew: right wildly beat 

her heart at every kiss of daisy-cup, 

and from her cheek the beauteous colour went 

with every bough that reverently bent 

to touch the yellow wonder of her hair. 


II 
Twilight 


HE flute of morning stilled in noon— 
noon the implacable bassoon— 
now Twilight seeks the thrill of moon, 
washed with a wild and thin 
despair of violin 


Ill 


LL in green went my love riding 
on a great horse of gold 
into the silver dawn. 


four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the merry deer ran before. 


Fleeter be they than dappled dreams 
the swift sweet deer 
the red rare deer. 


Four red roebuck at a white water 
the cruel bugle sang before. 


Horn at hip went my love riding 
riding the echo down 
into the silver dawn. 


four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the level meadows ran before. 


Softer be they than slippered sleep 
the lean lithe deer 
the fleet flown deer. 
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Descent  -RNEEE AMD DTN ON ORE 


E, E. CUMMINGS 


Although it is now largely conceded that Mr. E. E. 
Cummings is one of the most interesting and gifted of 
the younger American poets, many readers are doubt- 
less troubled by the idiosyncracies of capitalization, 
punctuation, and rhetorical structure which he habitu- 
ally introduces into his verse. It should, therefore, 
be explained that, in omitting punctuation and in 
capitalizing words out of their normal order, Mr. 
Cummings endeavors to escape the reader’s tendency 
to false emphasis, and to effect the special emphasis 
he requires upon the words most important in pro- 
jecting his thought. In other words, in each of his 
departures from the ordinary poetic technique, he 
strives for some particular emphasis of word, phrase, 
or rhythm—or, rather, a natural selection of empha- 

sis through an evasion of the artificial emphasis of 
capitals and punctuation—which even the lay reader 
will probably perceive if he reads the poems with care 
and indulgence, Apart from these incidental eccen- 
tricities of form, most of Mr. Cummings’ verses are 
written in the best poetic tradition; and there are 
some of them that recall, in the delicacy of their 
phrase and the clear poignancy of their imagery, 
nothing so much as the poetry of John Keats. Ttie 
poems included in this selection are reprinted from 
Mr. Cummings’ most recent book, ‘“Tulips and Chim- 

neys’’, by courtesy of Mr. Thomas Seltzer 








Four fleet does at a gold valley 
the famished arrow sang before. 


Bow at. belt went my love riding 
riding the mountain down 
into the silver dawn. 


four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the sheer peaks ran before. 


Paler be they than daunting death 
the sleek slim deer 
the tall tense deer. 


Four tall stags at a green mountain 
the lucky hunter sang before. 


All in green went my love riding 
on a great horse of gold 
into the silver dawn. 


four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
my heart fell dead before. 


IV 
HEN god lets my body be 


From each brave eye shall sprout a tree 
fruit that dangles therefrom 


the purpled world will dance upon 
Between my lips which did sing 


a rose shall beget the spring 
that maidens whom passion wastes 


will lay between their little breasts 
My strong fingers beneath the snow 


Into strenuous birds shall go 
my love walking in the grass 


their wings will touch with her face 
and all the while shall my heart be 


With the bulge and nuzzle of the sea 


V 


F i have made, my lady, intricate 

imperfect various things chiefly which wrong 
— on (frailer than most deep dreams are 

rai 

songs less firm than your body’s whitest song 
upormy mind—if i have failed to snare 
the glance too shy—if through my singing slips 
the very skillful strangeness of your smile 
the keen primeval silence of your hair 


—let the world say “‘his most wise music stole 
nothing from death” — 

you only will create 
(who are so perfectly alive) my shame: 
lady. through whose profound and fragile lips 
the sweet small clumsy feet of April came 


into the ragged meadow of my soul.” 


VI 
Orientale 


SPOKE to thee 
with a smile and thou didst not 
answer 
thy mouth is as 
a chord of crimson music 
Come hither 
O thou, is life not a smile? 


1 spoke to thee with 
a song and thou 
didst not listen 
thine eyes are as a vase 
of divine silence 
Come hither 
O thou, is life not a song? 


i spoke 
to thee with a soul and 
thou didst not wonder 
thy face is as a dream locked 
in white fragrance 
Come hither 
O thou, is life not love? 
i speak to 
thee with a sword 
and thou art silent 
thy breast is as a tomb 
(Continued on page 96) 


*This sonnet is reprinted from a previous issue of Vanity Fair 
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Winston Churchill: 


| J in: up on the short waiting-list of 


England's Mussolinis, one finds the name 

of Winston Spencer Churchill. For 
those who can still remember his father, its 
presence there is a bitter comment upon the 
logical conclusion of Tory Democracy. For 
those who can remember his own earlier 
career, it is a crushing repartee upon himself. 
It is the depressing destiny of almost every 
Liberal to be, at some stage, the rising hope 
of the stern, unbending Tories. But it is just 
as well, if one may venture to advise young 
politicians, to get it over early. These infantile 
complaints cause no anxiety in the nursery. 
The baby’s croup is as harmless as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s early Conservatism. But when the 
symptoms appear in an older patient, one 
fears a graver issue. That is precisely the sad 
case of Mr. Churchill. 

Opening with a fine democratic flourish, 
he seems to have declined in middle age upon 
reaction. It is not easy to think of Mr. 
Churchill as middle-aged; but so, alas! he is. 
It must be nearly forty years now since Lord 
Randolph wrote to his wife from Naples: 
“Give Winston the enclosed Mexican stamp”: 
perhaps it set the young mind running on 
political violence and ruthless Presidents. 
And it is certainly thirty since he startled his 
parents at the seaside by “a miraculous 
escape from being smashed to pieces, as he 
fell thirty feet off a bridge over a chine, from 
which he tried to leap to the bough of a tree”. 

In his fiftieth year, Mr. Churchill is an old, 
almost an Elder Statesman. Allowances can 
always be made for early indiscretions. But 
wild oats in public (if not in private) life are 
rarely sown after the fortieth birthday; and 
one may be pardoned for regarding his present 
as his final attitude. It is not ignoble; it is 
far from destitute of rich rhetorical possi- 
bilities; and he has, for the moment, sacri- 
ficed a fine career to it. But one cannot 
observe without a quiet sadness this eloquent 
victim of strictly Conservative delusions. 


A Frantic Delusion 


R. Churchill (the symptoms have been 

apparent for some time) is seeing Red. 
That attractive primary color has often 
exercised a peculiar influence upon less sensi- 
tive intelligences. Bulls are alarmed by it; 
mild persons of progressive views derive a 
sharp satisfaction from irradiating themselves 
with its wicked light; but its most remarkable 
effects may be observed in those of the oppo- 
site opinion. It takes them like a fever. The 
eye becomes wild; the speech grows incoherent; 
references to the Third (and even to the Fourth 
and Fifth) International begin to appear; 
frequent quotations from Lord Tennyson on 
the subject of “Red ruin and the breaking up 
of laws” afflict the sufferer; and his waking 
vision is haunted by a constant hallucination 
of sinister little figures lurking in corners, 
with foreign accents and inexhaustible sup- 
plies of dangerous pamphlets. 

The patient becomes practically unapproach- 
able upon all economic topics and sends, on 
the slightest provocation, for the police. It 
is a distressing malady, for which no cure is 
known, except a complete rest. Unintention- 
ally, perhaps, Mr. Churchill has taken the 
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Is it the Nelson or the Mussolini Touch? 


The Dolorous Case of a Wartime Ecstasy that has Ended in Fascism 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


steps which were required to assure his own 
recovery. 

He was almost bound, as one can see now, 
to fall a victim to this strange infection. Other 
men have seen little in politics beyond the 
dreary machinery for the transaction of pub- 
lic business. But he has always dramatized 
them; he seemed to regard them as an intensely 
thrilling scenario, with at least one strong part. 
Politics, in his lively hands, almost became 
like a political novel; and he has always 
inclined to that inimitable view of their thrill 
and mystery, which is presented so pictur- 
esquely by Mr. William Le Queux. One can 





ee Ee ee ES. 
Apotheosis 
By DENNING MILLER 


MAGES of ivory 

And idols made of bone, 
Gods of gold and porphyry 

Or fetishes of stone, 
Are none of them as worthy 
Of the worship that you pay 
As my little earthly goddess, 
Whose feet ‘are made of clay? 
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never forget the hissing whisper in which he 
has described the commonplace operations 
of Sir Edward Grey and his official subordi- 
nates: “A sentence in a despatch, an obser- 
vation by an ambassador, a cryptic phrase in 
a Parliament seemed sufficient to adjust, from 
day to day, the balance of the prodigious 
structure. Words counted, and even whispers. 
A nod could be made to tell.” 


The Dramatic Touch in Statesmanship 


HAT is the authentic idiom in which our 

old friends, Baron X. and Monsieur V., 
used to recount their invaluable services to 
their royal master, the King of Krupenia, while 
on a secret mission at the Court of M. in 189—. 
One feels that the words were written in 
sympathetic ink, or at least traced in a feigned 
handwriting, or spoken slowly to an eager 
listener in the sunshine outside the Café B., 
long years after the terrible events which shook 
the throne of King Ladislas and his exquisite 
consort. Can it be doubted that a statesman, 
who carried such a view of events from melo- 
drama into real life, would dramatize his 
politics? 

That dramatic instinct, which is Mr. 
Churchill’s strength as a historian, is the source 
of his weakness as a politican. One can hard- 
ly be too grateful for his lively presentation 
of the dreary minutia of naval history. Gun- 
nery grows wildly thrilling under his vivid 
touch; Lord Jellicoe becomes almost inter- 
esting; and there is nothing better in dramatic 
writing than von Spee’s discovery of the battle 
cruisers at the Falkland Islands: “A few min- 
utes later a terrible apparition broke upon 
German eyes. Rising from behind the prom- 
ontory, sharply visible in ‘the clear air, were 
a pair of tripod masts. One glance was 
enough. They meant certain death. The day 
was beautifully fine, and from the tops the 


horizon extended thirty or forty miles in every 
direction, There was no hope for victory, 
There was no chance of escape. A month 
before, another Admiral and his sailors had 
sufféred a similar experience.” 

That, in the historian, is well enough. But 
when it strays into the field of action, one 
watches with a faint misgiving. Mr. Churchill, 
hurrying to Sidney Street to cheer the Guards 
in their intrepid attack upon two malefactors, 
with the approving presence of the Home 
Secretary, may be a harmless prank. But 
Mr. Churchill in Whitehall, dramatizing the 
Admiralty with a large chart in a closed case 
on the wall behind him, showing—this was 
in 1916—the daily movements of the German 
fleet; Mr. Churchill, making it “a rule to look 
at my chart once every day when I first 
entered my room . . . less to keep myself 
informed . . . than in order to inculcate in 
myself and those working with me a sense 
of the ever-present danger”; Mr. Churchill, 
thrilling the Staff by asking them “from time 
to time, unexpectedly, ‘What happens if war 
with Germany begins today?’”—these little, 
prancing figures are more alarming. As the 
slow darkness deepened across Europe, the 
actor seemed to get the last ounce out of his 
part, and when he marched across to Downing 
Street to report that the war telegram had 
gone out to all ships, one somehow feels no 
surprise that a sharp-eyed lady at the foot 
of the stairs saw him “with a happy face 
striding towards the double doors of the 
Cabinet room”. 

Perhaps it is always easy to dramatize 
national defense. A signature on a minute- 
sheet in Whitehall, which sets guns booming 
beyond Cape Horn, would thrill an Under- 
Secretary. Indeed, the whole sea service 
appeared to take up its duties with a strange 
hysteria; Lord Fisher set an odd tone of 
apocalyptic ecstasy in high places, and a quiet 
Admiral once caught his Minister by the 
sleeve after a conference with Beatty with the 
queer ejaculation, “First Lord, I wish to speak 
to you in private—Nelson has come again.” 
So it is hardly to be wondered at that Mr. 
Churchill lived in his splendid drama. 


War Ecstasy and Fascism 


UT when he transferred its lurid colors, 

its simple situations, its sudden turns, 
its villains and heroes, to the more sordid back- 
ground of domestic politics, the results were 
less satisfactory. He seemed to attempt trans- 
pontine attitudes in a dull play by Mr. Gals- 
worthy. The Red replaced the German peril; 
and his oid fire supported the vigorous artiste 
through an act or so. 

However, there was a total loss of contact 
with reality. Indeed, one seems to see him, in 
a distant future, marching black-shirted upon 
Buckingham Palace with a victorious army 
of genteel, but bellicose, persons.—What ‘a 
future for a Boanerges of the Budget League! 

Years ago his father told a private secretary 
that he would take care to educate his son 
along the lines of Mr. W. H. Smith, and then 
he would be sure of success. The resemblance 
to Mr. Smith is barely apparent; but neither, 
until English Fascismo finds its predestined 
leader, is the success. 
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Maurice and Hughes—Int ernational Dancers 
After Engagements in Cuba, Palm Beach, London, and a Paris Début with Yvonne Printemps, This Delightful Team will 


& 
Return, in October, to New York, to be Featured in Raquel Meller’s Forthcoming Revue 
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THE GOOD WOMAN 
Among this gallery of American types, the most 
telling of all the feminine figures in the composi- 
tion of the city—the good woman; the good 
daughter, the good mother, the personification of 
all the Puritan virtues in American life 





THE MANUFACTURER 
Fourth on the artist’s list is the factory 
king, the creature of mass production, 
who believes in standardized parts, in 
bigger volume, in constantly extending 
sales, in automats, five and ten cent stores, 
Rotary Clubs, and in millions of Babbitts, 

all cut from the same pattern 
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THE IDEALIST 
The second on Mr. Masereel’s list is the Idealist, the 
poet, the romanticist, the dreamer, the man who refuses 
to see things as they are, but who imbues them with 
the tint and color of his own imaginings. There are 
only half enough of these men in the city of New York 
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THE VAIN. WOMAN 
Opposed to the good woman is this creature of 
vanity, longing for frivolous admiration; a prey 
to the lip stick and to the mirror. The artist has 
had in mind, as a suitable background for her, the 
“runway” at the Winter Garden 
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THE PRIZE FIGHTER 


The artist does not refer to pugilists 
merely, but to the vast number of men in 
New York who rule by force. Specifically, 
of course, the prize fighter was in his 
mind, the pugilist being the embodiment 
of government by force, rather than gov- 
ernment by right and reason 


THE BANKER 


Last on the list is the banker, the 
man who understands money, 
who makes it work for him, 
doubles it, watches it, handles it, 
dreams of it, and regards it as the 
ultimate goal of life; atype, by the 
way, all too frequently met with 
in New York 


The Chief Human Ingredients of New York 


Six Types of Men and Women, Whose Influence Seems to be Predominant in Our Metropolis 


Wood Engravings by Franz Masereel, the Belgian Artist, Whose Exhibition Will Soon Open in New York 
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One Round with a Lady 


The Heretofore Unpublished Story of a Scandal in a Fashionable Bachelor’s Apartment 
A Tragic Trifle by NIB 


changing tide, twilight. In Edwin’s room there 
js every indication that something extraordinary is 
about to take place: the roses tremble deliciously on 
their twenty-inch stems; the violets droop with exag- 
gerated timidity over the rims of their silver bowls; 
the very candles burn with amorous intensity; even 
the figures on a Chinese screen (for there is one) seem 
jo start from their lacquer with eagerness. 

But far more tremulous, more amorous, more 
eager than all is Edwin himself. A conventional 
young man, his bearing on this occasicn is of a ner- 
sousness, mon Dieu! He moves about like a Bronx 
panther, now to consult the clock, now to peer between 
the curtains into the street, now to listen at the door. 
Without being a psychologist, one knows that The 
Beloved is expected and, for some reason, with 
apprehension. 

At a sudden, silken commotion without, Edwin 
drops into a chair, seizes a random book, and pre- 
tends to be absorbed. Blanche is admitted. A glorious 
creature, all chic, femininity and aplomb. . . 


[' is that exquisite hour of mystery, hour of the 


LANCHE: Well? 
B Epwin (rousing himself): Ah, Blanche! 
What a pleasure! The Red Rose cries, 
“She is near! She is near!” The White Rose 
cries, “She is late!” I was just reading Maud— 
and here you are! 

BLANCHE: Naturally, after receiving your 
frenzied wire. But I haven’t come to waste 
time on Victorian nonsense—or anything else. 
I've only a moment. Besides (she looks at the 
tille of the book he holds) Tooke’s Guide to Trout. 
Ithought so. It takes cleverness to play-act, 
Eddie. Why do you try? (She sits down, lights 
a cigarette, and regards him coldly.) And now 
will you tell me, please, why it was necessary 
that you see me today, here, alone? Today of 
all days, when I had every sort of important 
engagement—which I had to break, of course, 
when your telegram came, hinting of life and 
death. I don’t see any fresh signs of either 
about you. Why did you send for me? What 
do you want? 

Epwin: Tea, first. Don’t you? I'll ring. 

BLANCHE: No, please. I haven’t time. 

Epwin: Ah, the starving Lavilla, refusing 
food! I have no luck. 

BLANCHE: But can’t you see that I’m fright- 
fully hurried? I’m only here, as I say, because 


Isupposed you were dying—or worse. What - 


is it? 

Epwin (Plaintively): It’s a little difficult to 
begin, you take one so by the throat. If friend 
can’t appeal to friend in a moment of—er— 
crisis, without being made to feel that his 
sufferings, mental, of course, are as nothing 
compared to an appointment at the hair- 
dresser’s . 

BLANCHE: Hairdresser! If you must know, 
Ishould be this minute at the theater. I’m 
playing the lead in the new Borgia play, and 
as it’s most desirable that I get back to re- 
hearsal, I implore you to come to the point. 

Epwin: Yes. Well, the point is this—you 
must know how I feel about you. I say must, 
because you’ve allowed me—even encouraged 
me—to express my admiration for you in every 
Possible variety of homage. I won’t enumer- 
ate, but I’ve got, besides a great many re 
celpted bills, a lot of memories which are yet 
to be reckoned with. 


BLANCHE: Don’t be absurd. It isn’t a 


woman’s fault if a man finds her attractive 


and heaps attentions upon her. It’s her right. 
As for “encouraging” you, whatever that may 
mean, I’ve not. I’ve only let you enjoy your- 
self being nicé to me. You ought to be grate- 
ful—instead of grousing. 

Epwin: Possibly. I don’t know. I only 
know that I’m tired of pas seul. I can’t go 
on suspended, as you’ve kept me suspended 
for the past six months, between heaven and 
hell. I’ve got to know, and know now, to 
which locality you propose to assign me. 

BLANCHE (petulantly): And you summoned 
me by wire just to ask me that! 

Epwin: That, and more. I saw that I would 
have to bring you here, by any ruse whatever, 
or I should never wring an answer from you 
till I was too old to hear what you said. I’ve 
tried on five hundred different occasions to 
bring our jeu d’amour to some sort of a score, 
but the whirl we live in—rather that you 
live in—has made it impossible for you to find 
time to state, when the love of a life-time— 

BLANCHE (wearily): You said six months. 

Epwin: When my long-lavished love is 
going to be rewarded by the customary and 
appropriate rapture. In other words, when 
are you going to marry me? 

BLANCHE: Marry you! 

Epwin: It is still done, isn’t it? I adore you; 
I worship you; I want you. You are everything 
that my dreams have pictured. You are my 
enchanted island in the sea; you are my 
fountain in the sand. You are the roses, the 
perfume, the wine of life. You are its moon- 
light, its Chinese lanterns, its Hawaiian music. 
You are the laughter of children, the— 

BLANCHE: My dear Edwin! 


—- Wait. Don’t interrupt. Having 
managed to tell you, for once, something of 
how I feel, I hasten to another little favor 
I must beg. It is this: will you forego whatever 
you may have on for tonight, and dine with 
me, with me, alone, “the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot”? Please! I’ve much more 
to say, and into that blissful parenthesis 
between the clams and the cognac may be 
slipped the happiest of human decisions. 
I’ve ordered— 

BLANCHE: But my dear Edwin! 

Epwin: Wait. Don’t interrupt. I’ve ordered 
a perfect little dinner at Verrey’s. The chef 
is even now pressing the duck. There will be 
quiet, soft lights—not too rosy, for we bring 
our own rose color—and other sybaritic touch- 
es. And now (with a persuasive smile), now 
that you’ve an inkling, “Madam, will you wine, 
Madam, will you dine, Madam, will you wine 
and dine with me?” 

BLANCHE (in a tone which she means to 
make kindly and indulgent, but to which she 
only succeeds in giving an edge of insolence): 
My dear Edwin, as I was about to say, I 
don’t recognize you in all this remarkable 
language. At times it has reminded me of 
Lord Roseberry’s definition of memory, though 
I should hate to do you an injustice. But, as I 
can’t follow you to the romantic heights, 
would you mind if I told you, quite simply, 
that both of the things you ask are impossible? 
In the first place, I’m engaged at the Italian 
Embassy tonight—of all people, the most 
punctilious—and in the second, I have not, 


and never have had, the slightest intention 
of marrying you. From that bétise, let us pray 
to be delivered! I’m no more the woman to 
be your little, what was it? your little Hawaiian 
hymn book, your fountain in the sand, than I 
am to be an abbess. 

Epwin: That would depend upon the abbey. 

BLANCHE: If you had studied me, at all, 
you would know what qualities make men 
dangerous, and hence interesting, to me. And 
if you knew yourself in the very least, you 
would realize that you didn’t possess them. 
No. Nice as you are, and rich, and all that. 

Epwin: Ah, there is something else? 


LANCHE: For me, yes. When I marry, or 

if I do, it will be a manwith a bit more of the 
primeval in him than you have, more of the 
cosmic throb, the unhewn force, if you like. 
I won’t say that I wish to be carried off @ Ja 
Sabine; but since I have, fortunately, most of 
the material resources within my reach, I am 
not, I am not going to enter the dismal dungeon 
of matrimony with any one who doesn’t evoke 
the other, the rather more dashing side of life. 
(Laughs) I don’t want much, do I? But I’ve 
got tahave one, at least one, splendid, pristine 
thrill before I die. Now you have my answer. 
And now . . . (glances at her watch) Dear 
me, half past six! I must fly. 

Epwin (unsteadily). So this, after every- 
thing, is the end? 

BLANCHE (carelessly, moving towards the 
door): Oh, you can go on loving me, if you like. 
I don’t mind, and I dare say it’s good for you. 
But as for anything fixed and vestry-like, merci. 
(Over her shoulder) Believe me, I’m trop femme 
for you, Eddie. Beaucoup trop femme. Why, 
what !—what do you mean? Open that door!! 


(The change in the lady’s tone, from mockery to 
startled indignation, is wrought by an extraordinary 
action on the part of Edwin. Suddenly intercepting 
her, he locks the door, pockets the key, and confronts 
her with a decidedly unpleasant look in his eyes.) 


EpwIn (sibilant): So! You’re not content to 
have an honest passion offered you on a silver 
platter! It must be decked with the sensuous 
sauce of savage domination! Good. If “un- 
hewn force” is what you want, by Jove, I shall 
be your lapidarist with a vengeance! 

BLANCHE (paling): What are you going to 
do? Open that door, I command you. You— 


| seal Brute? Ha-ha! Thanks. I’m get- 
ting on, aren’t I? I'll ¢el/ you what I’m going 
to do. Since it has amused you to exploit 
my devotion for the sake of your own vanity, 
to keep me dangling from your chariot wheels 
in the hope that one day I’d be permitted a 
seat on the box—since you won’t concede a 
moment of your feverish, fantastic, futile 
existence, won’t dine with me, won’t even 
marry me, after making life damnable for me, 
if you don’t, by heaven! there’s one thing 
you shall do! 

BLANCHE (trembling): It isn’t the first time 
a woman has refused to marry a man just 
because he wished it. 

Epwi: Nor is it the first time a woman has 
paid the penalty for cheating at the game. 

BLANCHE (recoiling): You mean . . .? 

(Continued on page 90 ) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Mathematics of Mah Jong 


Showing Some Cases that Require Careful Calculation before Reaching a Conclusion 


HERE is probably no game in which so 

little attention has so far been paid to 

the mathematical aspects of the play as 
Mah Jong. Among all the text books that have 
been written on the game, not one gives any 
idea of the probability of holding or getting 
certain combinations of cards, as compared 
to others, so that we might form a clear con- 
ception of their values, both individually and 
collectively. 

In this respect the game stands in striking 
contrast to poker and bridge. In poker, the 
comparative values of triplets, fours, and se- 
quences has been figured out for every possi- 
bility of the game. In bridge, we have the 
most accurate calculations of the possible 
distributions of suits, the cards in the suit, and 
the honors in any suit. In écarté, the jeux de 
régle have been given in every text book for 
the past hundred years. In craps, the precise 
odds on or against every throw are known. 

Turning to Mah Jong, let us take the sim- 
plest case of all, the limit. This is variously 
placed at 300, and double for East, usually 
expressed as 300-600. Or it may be 500-1,000, 
Or 1,000-2,000. In Manila they have a limit 
of 30,000, which is practically no limit, al- 
though it is not often reached, in spite of the 
fact that they have hands that pay 5,000 
points flat, and others that score 500 bonus 
before any doubling. 

In all games in which chance plays an im- 
portant part, as it certainly does in Mah Jong, 
the fixing of a limit is an exact science, although 
few persons may be aware of it. At Monte 
Carlo, for such games as roulette and rouge et 
noir, the matter of a limit has had the attention 
of several noted mathematicians. In all such 
games as faro, hazard, and others that allow 
of doubling the bets, the limit has been fixed 
at a definite point on purely scientific prin- 
ciples. The idea in all these games is to let 
a player win only a stated amount in one bet, 
so that he shall not be able to recoup himself 
for a large number of losings. 


CIENTIFICALLY to establish a limit for 

Mah Jong would require us to find the 
probability of a player’s going out repeatedly 
on small hands by “dogging it”, as compared 
to the probability of his losing all these small 
winnings at one fell swoop if he had to pay one 
of the big hands that one of the other players 
was waiting for. Conversely, to find at just 
what point the limit should be fixed so that it 
would be an even chance for a person to wait 
for a big hand, or gather in returns for a num- 
ber of smaller ones. The higher the limit, the 
more unjust it is to the player who is unlucky. 
He has no chance to defend himself. The lucky 
player takes in some 6,000 points on a single 
hand and is “on velvet” for the rest of the eve- 
ning,as he can afford to pay any number of small 
losses, or to confine his own attention to small 
gains. 

The difficulty of determining just what this 
limit should be is that it must be arrived at 
by experience and cannot be calculated. What 
is wanted is some reliable record of a large 
number of games, from which the average 
value of hands of all kinds as actually held 
could be deduced, and an equitable limit fixed. 


* ©1924, by R. F. Foster 


By R. F. FOSTER* 


Even our limited experience shows that such a 
limit as 1,000-2,000 kills all the intellectual 
interest in the game, as it puts a premium on 
throwing away all opportunities for skillful 
play, in order to gamble on getting one or two 
big hands during the evening. These hands are 





MAH JONG PROBLEM No. 3 

East is Dominating Wind, and lays 
down the following sets, one after the 
other, for Mah Jong. He states that he 
counts it up as worth 192,937,984, and 
can collect twice that amount from each 
of the three other plavers. 
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The problem is:—How did he get this 


hand; what did he start with; what did he 
draw: and how does he count it? 
Answer in the April number. 


Now Ready 


A 36 page Pamphlet, entitled 


THE LAWS OF 


MAH JONG 
for 1924 
As Proposed for the American Game 


By R.F. FOSTER 


ie the preparation of this pamphlet, more 
than forty books on Mah Jong (Pung Chow, 
Mah Chenk, etc.), by various Chinese and 
American authors, have been codified and 
analyzed, and numerous teachers and expert 
players have been consulted, in order to arrive 
at a Complete, Simplified, and Standardized 
Code of Laws for the American System of 
Playing and Scoring, as now practiced by the 
majority of good players. 
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all based on cumulative doubles, and the com- 
binations that give these doubles are pure 
luck. 


To illustrate. If E woos he collects six times 
the value of his hand; if it is a limit hand, 6,00 
points. If he is not E, 4,000; average for the 
foar players, 4,500. The average number of 
games in four rounds is at most thirty. The 
lucky player can well afford to lose 150 points 
on each and every one of. those hands for the 
rest of the evening and still be in pocket. The 
sensible limit of 300-600, would soon put a 
crimp in that form of speculation, which is pure 
gambling. He would have to get about fou 
limit hands during the evening to make his 
system pay. 


B lpe~ sg are certain elements in Mah Jong 
which are pure luck, but the chances of 
any individual player’s being lucky in any 
specified direction depend on a variable quan. 
tity which can be calculated. To illustrate: 
Chief among the lucky elements is drawing 
Seasons. There are 8 of them in the set of 144 
tiles, and as they are never discarded they can 
be obtained in only one way; by drawing them 
from the wall. What are the player’s chances 
of getting one of his own number, or two of 
them, or a bouquet of four of the same color? 
The value of each of these in the score should 
be matter of comparative probability of getting 
them, as compared to other holdings for which 
fixed values are given; instead of which they 
are at present nothing but guess work. It 
reminds one of the days when no one knew 
whether or not threes beat straights at poker, 
and one had to ask before play began, as they 
plaved them both ways. 

There are two ways to look at this problem 
of probability for one of your own number, 
which many still insist should be a double. 
You get 13 tiles of the 144 for your original 
hand. This is one-eleventh of the set. There 
are 8 Seasons. Then your chance is eight- 
elevenths to get one. As one-fourth of the 
eight are your own number, your chance to 
get one of those two is two-elevenths, or about 
4% to 1 against it. 

This simple method will not answer for the 
mathematician. The scientific way to figure 
chances is this: You want to know the chances 
for getting any specified tile or combination of 
tiles, no matter what they are. To begin with 
the first one. It may obviously be any one of 
the 144 in the freshly built walls, from which 
you and the other players are about to draw 
your original hands, as there is no reason why 
it should be in one place any more than in 
another. You are going to draw 13 of those 
144 places where the tile you want might lie. 
This is expressed by the fraction 4. Reduced 
to its lowest terms, this is one-eleventh, as 
before. 


ye before the end of the game you wil 
have a certain number of chances to draw 
extra tiles from the wall. Here we find calcula- 
tion at fault, and have to call upon experience 
as a factor. The two things that cannot be 
calculated are the number of tiles that one 

have an opportunity to draw, as that depends 
on the length of the game, and the number of 
tiles that one person will draw of those that 
are drawn. If some one goes Mah Jong quick- 
ly, there will be very few chances to draw tiles. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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OLGA PETROVA 


An actress of exceptional 
beauty and brilliance, who 
has achieved many notable 
successes, in the movies, 
vaudeville, and on the legiti- 
mate stage. She is the 
author of her last two vehi- 
cles, ‘“‘The White Peacock” 
and “Hurricane” 
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Some Distinguished Actress Playwrights 


A Group of Successful Actresses Who have Written Successful Plays 
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VANITY FAIR 


An Estimate of Joseph Conrad 


A Critical Discussion of the Novels of This Living Master, with a Special Comment on “The Rover’ 


how, when I was sixteen, I read a book 

called The Nigger of the Narcissus, by an 
author unknown to me, and appreciated the 
fact that it was good. Not many people 
realized in those days that Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
whose third novel was The Nigger of 
the Narcissus, had supreme gifts as 
a novelist. Knowledge has come since. 
Mr. Conrad’s books are read wherever 
the English language is read, and_ his 
place among the great romantic fiction 
writers of our time is secure. 

Romantic writers, you observe. Mr. 
Conrad’s books are all romances. His 
life has been a romance. He was born 
a Pole, and as a little boy, standing 
before a map of the world, he one day 
set his finger upon the river Congo, 
with the words, “I shall go there!” He 
was to go there. It was to illness con- 
tracted in the Congo, as it happened, 
that we may owe the greater number of 
his books, for that illness was the cause 
of his leaving the sea. 

Years after this resolve made in face 
of the map, and as a youth of seventeen, 
Mr. Conrad went to sea. For twenty 
years he sailed in the British Merchant 
service. He was first ordinary seaman, 
then oflicer, finally master. He travelled 
all over the world—to China, India, the 
Malay Archipelago, Sumatra, Australia, 
South America, the West Indies, Spain, 
France, Russia, and (of course) the 
Congo. And when he was thirty-two 
years old he began with great labor, 
in the intervals of his work at sea, and 


I: is always with pride that I remember 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 


has a little given place to preference for some 
of those written and published later. But it 
was my first love, and I still treasure the dis- 
covery. And from the beginning of this 
century, Youth, and from somewhere about 
1910, .Vastromo, have been for me books holding 





> 


tests of comparison as books like these create 

in the mind, although it has many merits, the 

new novel by Mr. Conrad, The Rover, which 

has just been published, is less wonderful, 

It is upon a lower plane, if a more popular 

plane, of romance. It is more clear, more 
proficient, much less than these others 
were, a story which has created itself at 
length in spite of the author’s resolve to 
be brief. For that reason, I care less for 
it, and some lovers of Mr. Cenrad yill 
care less for it. Zhe Rever is a good 
romantic tale of old fighting days, told 
with delicacy and reserve; but the 
grandeur and the marvel of Mr. Cen- 
rad’s best work is cut cf it. 

The Rover is the story cf an old pirate 
and a young French naval cfftcer anda 
girl who is very fit to be the hercine ofa 
romantic novel. She is, that is to say, 
very incomprehensible. It is a story 
cf love and adventure, readable, excit- 
ing, and full of these mystericus qualities 
cf the unexpected which make books so 
that they are impcssikle to lay dewn, 
It is such a novel, indeed, as will hold 
boys and old men, and ycung wemen, 
too, in the chimney corner. It is kcund 
to draw a reader into its pages fer the 
tale and the adventure and the mere 
pleasure of reading. So far, The Rover 
is gold to the seeker after gold. * 


B UT these other books werestolen from 
the heart of beauty itself, and were 
brooded over by a magician whose rich- 
ness of understanding made him scme- 
times over-full of revelation, lest we 
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ongo to which 1 have reterred Nad sailor who has known English as we were in the queer, marvelous stuff 


broken his health, and Mr. Conrad 
returned to England, this novel, .1/- 
mayer’s Folly, was still unfinished. Five 
years of intermittent work upon it had 
left the ending still remote. 


controversy rapher 
—— Folly was published in 
1895. It is one of the proud memories 
of Mr. H. G. Wells that, writing in 
those days as a critic for The Saturday 
Reveiw, he hailed a new star of the first unsurpassed beauty and romance, by whatever 


magnitude. Other critics may have seen the 
star. The public was blinded by preoccupation 
with tinsel reflections nearer at hand. Another 
novel, The Outcast of the Islands, followed a 
year later, and was as little remarked. Then 
came The Nigger of the Narcissus, which ran 
as a serial in The \Vew Review, and which at- 
tracted more attention. From that time Mr. 
Conrad was known to a few readers, loved and 
admired and praised by them; and as the years 
passed the number of these readers increased 
steadily, as it was bound to do. And at last, 
still in accordance with the romantic trend 
of Mr. Conrad’s life, there came reward for 
great and courageous work. Mr. Conrad was 
not only acclaimed; he was read widely, and 
with joy and gratitude, by many thousands 
who craved for romance and found it richly 
jewelled in his pages. 

Since my first acquaintance with The Nigger 
of the Narcissus, my affection for that fine book 


taught English nov- 
elists the craft of 
their profession, 
and whose 
recent novel, 
“The Rover’’, has 
aroused much 


umes 


most 





standard in the world’s literature they are 
tried. Nobody who first realized the greatness 
of Mr. Conrad in 1914, when Chance was pub- 
lished, can have any conception of the thrills 
which his earlier lovers received from those 
older books, beautiful, mysterious, foreign 
at first to all English notions of romance 
writing. Mr. Conrad brought psychology into 
romance. He restored grandeur to the char- 
acters who played parts in his books. They 
were complex human creatures, such as few 
English writers since Shakespeare have suc- 
cessfully ventured to portray. This Mr. 
Conrad did in Youth (by which I mean the 
volume which contains Heart of Darkness), 
in Lord Jim, and in Nostromo. 

Other books by Mr. Conrad there have 
been, each of them possessed of Mr. 
Conrad’s own slow wreathing of immortal 
romance; and none of them to me could be as 
beautiful as Youth and Nostromo. By such 


novelist, whose vole 
on George 
Gissing and other 
writers have estab- 
lished his reputa- 
tion as a literary 
critic and  biog- 


which came in such wealth at his bid- 
ding. It was their charm. It made them 
unlike any other books. Their author's 
unfamiliarity, it may be, with the lan- 
guage in which they were written, the 
fact that his prime lesson-bcok in Eng- 
lish had been the Bible, gave Lord Jim 
and Nostromo and Youth and Typhoon 
some of the marvelousness with which 
they were marked. But not all. The 
books were all, for Mr. Conrad, explorations. 
He was never satisfied; but was_ seeking, 
in this theme and in that, the fulfilment of his 
own romantic vision, otherwise not to be 
seized. The fact that Lord Jim was begun asa 
short story, that it became the novel we know, 
is proof enough of Mr. Conrad’s quest. He 
was in those old days less a master of his 
craft than he is today; but he was the fairy 
weaver of tales that will endure forever. The 
Rover is upon a lower plane of romance. 

Ii is upon a lower plane because it is finite. 
It is a story, fully grasped by the author, 
and coherent in its detail. In beauty, it & 
often very remarkable; in the character of the 
pirate, Peyrol, it is recognizably romanti¢, 
where the people of those other books, to the 
common eye, were bafiling; it has those most 
excellent of picturesquely romantic constitu 
ents, an ancient house upon a bluff, from three 
sides of which the sea is visible, and a small 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Above is a bas-re- 
lief, carved out of 
plaster by thesculp- 
ture machine, with- 
out any guidance 
whatever from a 
human hand. The 
bust is a portrait of 
Mr. Edward 
Steichen. The 
small photograph 
of Mr. Steichen, at 
the immediate 
right, was the sole 
material by which 
the sculpture ma- 
chine was guided 
in completing this 
mechanical bas- 
relief 





ERTAINLY, a fine photograph is not so fine a thing as a great painting. Nor, of course, 

is a photograph so fine a thing as a carving. Granted, however, that the photograph 
isan exceptional one, and the painting or carving a poor one, our vote must go to the photo- 
@aph. Here, however, is a new invention, combining the two arts: “photo-sculpture’’, 
nother marvel of the age. This is nothing more nor less than a machine (the invention of 
Mr. Howard M. Edmunds, an Englishman now resident in New York), by the use of which 
@subject—be it a human being, an ornament, an object, or an inscription—can be carved, 





The Marvel of Photo-Sculpture 


A New Process by Which an Image Can be 
Carved from Life by Means of Photography 


Mr. Edmund’s 
sculpture machine 
has been particu- 
larly successful in 
reproducing figure 
compositions, as 
well as in reproduc- 
ing portrait heads. 
At the left, a half- 
finished figure com- 
position is shown, 
the mechanical re- 
sult of a photo- 
graph of a living 
model. At the right 
of the page, the 
reader will observe 
an ivory portrait 
bust, thus carved 





with nothing but a photograph as the basis for the carving. The machine can turn out, in 
any degree of relief (the low or the full round) an exact image of the subject photographed. 
The machine has been successful with marble, plaster, stone, and ivory. We believe that the 
general level of American sculpture will be improved, rather than lowered, by this invention. 
A technical description of the machine is hardly in order here. Suffice it to say that the 
subject is photographed against a network of lines, and that these lines in some miraculous 
way guide the machine in its mysterious operations. 
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“Inspired of God, and Kindred of the Soil” 
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Various Visitors 


$7 


An Examination Into the Peculiarities of Certain Household Pests 


happen to almost any one. There are a 

few families, I know, which manage to 
keep themselves inviolate, immured, shut-up 
within themselves. But they are few indeed, 
and no one speaks well of them, referring to 
them as “those snifty Mortimers, who think 
they are too good for the rest of the world.” 
Upon most of us visitors descend. 

I speak thus gloomily because I have sut- 
fered. I know whereof I speak. Being no 
jonger in the first flush of youth, my soul is 
seared and my sense of hospitality encrusted 
with that protective rind which the advancing 
years bestow. Since I have acquired a house 
and family of my own, with the attendant 
responsibilities, I no longer throw my hat in 
the air with a glad cry when I hear that Aunt 
Clara is coming. I figure Aunt Clara as a 
potential consumer of so much butter and so 
many eggs. I know that we shall have to 
have an extra pint of cream during her stay. 
This sounds inhospitable and mean. I want 
it to. I hate visitors. I loathe and despise 
them. There, I’ve said it. 

All my life I have suffered in silence. It is 
agreat relief to tell the truth. I had no idea 
itcould be so pleasant. 

Visitors are a habit acquired in early youth, 
when we do not know any better. Young 
people think it is great fun to visit about at 
each other’s houses, where they can lie awake 
and talk all night and get hysterical over noth- 
ing and smuggle a cake of sweet chocolate into 
bed and get it all over the pillows. These little 
escapades extend during adolescence into week- 
end parties, and finally into real visits which 
take in both ends of the week. And before we 
know it, the dreadful habit is formed. As life 
goes on, these immature visitors harden into 
set patterns. They become types which are 
inthe common experience of all. So that when 
Ispeak of Aunt Clara, as I have, and of Uncle 
Wallace and others, as I will, I do not wish to 
be taken as one who is slamming his individual 
relatives in the public prints. No, I am mere- 
ly drawing a picture of the composite Aunt 
Claras of the world. 


iV) ISITORS are an affliction which may 


“Finishing” Aunt Clara 


AVING started with Aunt Clara, I suppose 

I may as well finish her. My word, don’t 
Iwish I could! Aunt Clara is really one of the 
most ominous things that can fall across a 
man’s threshold. She is the female relative of 
the wife, who annually comes out of her New 
England lair and “takes you in” in her broad 
sweep around the circle of her other victims. 
Aunt Clara’s visit is as fixed and inexorable as 
taxday, and the pain is much more prolonged. 
When you were first married you thought it 
great fun to have Clara down for a week or 
two in the spring. You wanted her to see 
your house, and probably soon you had a son 
to show her, and so you invited her from year 
0 year and wove your own fetters. She was 
weful at first, running things while the real 
head of the house was recuperating; but soon 
the visits came to have no particular meaning. 
ey were just a habit. Early in the spring 

th you and your wife probably begin to sit 
atuund and dread Aunt Clara’s visit. She has 
always come “in dogwood time”, and vou watch 


By R. PIERREPONT BASSETT 


the tight little buds with an anxious eve as 
you go to your train every morning. If only 
the darn things wouldn't bloom, perhaps she 
wouldn’t come. But they always do, and so 
does she. Some morning your wife heaves a 
great sigh over her coffee and groans, “I sup- 
pose I'll have to ask Clara for next week. 
She counts on it so.” You smile bitterly. 
The word “week” is such a euphemism. It 
really mean$ a month. 


The Familial Invasion 


URING that month the house is completely 
out of joint. Sisters of adult age can no more 
live in the same establishment without friction 
than the two halves of a seidlitz powder can 
lie peacefully in the same glass of water. De- 
tails of house management come up for dis- 
cussion, and whenever a thing is done your way 
Aunt Clara works in the remark that at Sister 
Edith’s house it is done differently. All these 
little things tend to create an atmosphere in 
which the temperature steadily sinks to new 
low levels. Breakfast is a glacial repast, and 
you escape to your office with relief and won- 
der on your way home what new trouble has 
arisen during the day. The week stretches out 
to its accustomed three or four, the tension 
daily growing more acute. The blessed end is 
often hastened by the children who have by 
this time reached the age of reason, but not of 
tact. Trust them to blurt out the truth in 
some form or other. In one family of my ac- 
quaintance, the departure of the visitor was 
assisted by the sweet little daughter of the 
family, who looked up innocently and _ said 
with the candor of seven years, “Aunt Clara, 
I wish you were dead.” Immediate packing 
was accomplished in a shower of tears, and 
Aunt Clara went on to the next port-of-call. 
Among other hardy annuals, I have cata- 
logued a type represented by a gentleman 
whom I shall call Uncle Wallace. He is not 
really a relative at all, but his old friendship 
with the family has established him in a 
position which seems to call for something 
more intimate than the mere title of “Mr.” 
The particular Uncle Wallace who perches at 
intervals on my backbone is a spruce and 
sprightly old party who is nearing the eighties 
and is still going strong. We never know when 
to expect him, for he appears without warning. 
He telephones, usually from the station, and 
my wife lays down the instrument with a 
blank expression. It’s Uncle Wallace. 


The Self-Invited Guest 


OU see, we can’t possibly turn the old boy 

down. He is farfromhome,and wearepracti- 
cally all he has left in the world. It would be 
simply inhuman to fail him. With a groan I 
toddle out to the car and head to the rescue 
of Uncle Wallace. Full well do I know what 
the next few days will be. Uncle Wallace plays 
golf in strokes of one syllable. It will be my 
bounden duty to accompany him each morn- 
ing to the club and engage in the eighteen 
holes which are his daily allowance. 

A maddening feature of this entertainment 
is that, though Uncle Wallace never by any 
chance drives more than seventy-five yards, 
he is as straight as a die;and the moment I 


let up he begins beating me. On numerous 
occasions I have trailed back to the locker 
room, two or three down to the old party. 
Oh, the mortification of his joyous self-glorifica- 
tion! Nothing is more awful than this trait 
of self-praise in old age, a weakness which is 
protected by its very nature. We hear the 
conceit of youth often spoken of. It isa shadow 
compared with the conceit of age. When Uncle 
Wallace beats me, his howls of delight ring 
out in the length and breadth of the locker 
room. He must tell every one exactly how it 
was done. I have at times stood back of Uncle 
Wallace with a niblick in my hand and realized 
that, had he been a younger man, he would at 
thai moment have been weltering in his gore. 

It is the same thing over again in the eve- 
ning when we indulge in our hour of bridge or 
cribbage, at both of which pastimes the veter- 
an is excellent. The stakes are infinitesimal, 
but he usually brings home the bacon, and the 
house resounds with his exultation. I retire 
to bed ruefully, for I know exactly what to 
expect the next morning, the moment we sit 
down to breakfast. The only way I can hasten 
Uncle Wallace’s departure is by administering 
a series of crushing defeats in every branch of 
sport in which we compete, and then crowing 
over them afterward on all occasions. The 
victories are not always easy to manage, but I 
do accomplish them from time to time. Even 
then, my position is ignoble and I feel like a 
villain as I go about boasting how I trimmed 
my venerable guest. Jt is the only way, how- 
ever; and eventually, when his pride can stand 
no more humbling, he announces that he must 
move on to some other part of Long Island 
where, as he says, “they have a real golf 
course”. 


The Fuss-Budget 


MONG the yearly blights which descend 
on my domesticity, there is another form 

of guest with which I am sure many people 
are familiar. Irefer tothefussy or particular type 
which must have everything “just so”. A pair 
of these birds make their temporary nest in 
my home every so often. To be exact, only one 
of them is fussy. They form a married couple, 
the husband being an old friend and classmate 
of mine. Of course, every husband knows that 
it is almost invariably the wife’s relations and 
friends who are kept on the permanent visiting 
list. The husband’s men friends are usually 
considered much too rowdy to be brought 
indoors, and their acquaintance is gradually 
discontinued. Jim, who is the husband of the 
fuss referred to above, is my one last stand 
in the matter of guests of my own selection. 
I cling to him on principle, as a sort of symbol 
that I am something in the house more than 
the provider. Consequently, I insist firmly 
that he and his wife shall visit us every summer. 
Mrs. Jim is one of those mysterious women 
who are able to cast a mantle of dependence 
about them, so that sensitive souls feel that 
they must run and wait on their every behest. 
Personally, I would see the lady starve before 
I would rout myself out of a Sunday morning 
to supervise the appointments of her breakfast 
tray. But women are not built that way, 
particularly when another woman is visiting 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Adam and Eve —The True 


THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM 


1. Here is the true account of Eve’s first ward- 
robe. The story goes that, even in those early 
days, a lady always had to look to a gentleman 
for her winter wardrobe. Here we see Eve, the 
inventor of the loose-leaf system, sending her 
husband out for samples and materials 


Story 


As Privately Revealed for Us 
by the Fashion Editor of «Vogue” 


PRESENTING MRS. ADAM OF FIFTH 
AVENUE (Right) 
5. Last of all, Mrs. Adam, the finished lady, 
substantially as she is seen every day on Fifth 
Avenue, dress, feathers, furs, jewels, and eve1y- 
thing. Note the hauteur with which she re- 
gards the poor creature who supplied her ward- 
robe. Adam’s only advantage over the modern 
husband is that he didn’t have to pay cash 


THE FIRST ARGUMENT OVER A FUR 
COAT 


3. And here is Scene 3. Eve, with her leaves 
and feathers, is still unsatisfied, still, like the 
modern lady—demanding of her mate a fur 
coat for winter wear. This time, Adam’s as- 
signment is a little more perilous and tricky 
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WHY, A BIRD OF PARADISE, OF 
COURSE 


2. And here is the second stage. Eve, having 
fitted on her leafy girdle, again commands her 
unhappy husband to fetch and carry. This 
time her whim is for feathers, naturally the 
costliest ones in the Garden, the kind the 
Custom House in Eden demands high duty on 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 


THE QUEST OF THE BLACK OPAL 
(Left) 
4. And now you will see the main reason why 
Tiffany has been able to build up such a large 
jewelry business. Even at that first garden 
party, the ladies were hungering for uncut 
jewels, and turning to the nearest male ask- 
ing them for a stone,and refusing to take bread, 
or any spiritual consolation, in place of it 
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George M. Cohan: The Song-and-Dance Man 


A Tribute to the Not-Quite-Undiscovered Genius of the American Stage 


T would be manifestly unfair to say that 
| George M. Cohan is unappreciated. He 
has had, ever since he was a little boy, the 
gift of making himself listened to and liked. 
For fifteen years at least he has showered upon 
the American stage a wealth of talents as 
singer, dancer, composer, producer, dramatist, 
and actor. In all that time he has been loyal 
to his particular kind of theater: he hasn’t 
tried to re-write, produce, or act in Hamlet, 
nor has he corrupted the purity of Mary with 
aesthetic dancing. You may say, if you like, 
that he has been limited; it is more just to 
say that he has worked within his limitations. 
‘And at the beginning of this year he has 
won his reward. For, still within his limitations, 
he has presented himself in a play which allows 
him for three acts out of four to be the most 
fnished, the most delicate, and at times the 
most moving actor now visible in New York. 
There is, in fact, no longer any question of 
his “field”; The Song-and-Dance Man is a 
legitimate comedy-drama, and Mr. Cohan’s 
acting in it is acting of the highest and most 
serious order. For the first time, as far as I 
know, he has dealt with an emotion: loyalty; 
and for the first time he has created and 
embodied a character. It is not so surprising, 
therefore, that The Song-and-Dance Man 
should make use of the American language 
with a moving eloquence approaching close 
to poetic utterance. 


Cohan’s Jibes at Cohan 


ESE are things which seem out of the 

Cohan line; yet casting back to his im- 
mediate past will show that they are not 
accidents. He has heretofore used his talents 
to project his talents; now he is using them to 
produce the limited, but definite and unmis- 
takable, genius he possesses. For all his dash, 
Cohan has grown slowly; and it was only in 
the Cohan Revues that the efflorescence of his 
qualities began to take place. 

The high spirits and sophistication of those 
revues have infrequently been equalled on 
our stage, fur into them the whole of Cohan’s 
talents were poured without reserve. The 
parodies and satire were merciless, and spared 


not even himself; from the decent limbo where. 


his Yankeedoodleism had been buried, he 
revived it to jibe at his ancient dependence on 
the flag. He took of Common Clay in swift and 
expert patter; he who lived by the “song hit”, 
destroyed it with Down by the Erie; he adver- 
tied himself, and ridiculed his self-advertise- 
ment. Throughout, he was the high point of 
Cohanism, of that shrewd, cocksure, arrogant, 
wise and witty man who was the true em- 
bodiment of Remember the Maine!, the McKin- 
ley elections, The Yellow Kid, and Coon! Coon! 
Coon! He had been formed in that era; and 
such was his intensity, his energy, his tireless 
curiosity and interest, that he never fell 
behind the times, not even when he wrote a 
song out of the bugle calls, quite in the manner 
of I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy, and called it 
Over There! 

He had already produced Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, a thoroughly satisfactory American 

y; he was presently to take trash and, by 
the indefatigable energy and cleverness of his 
own acting, make A Prince There Was good 
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entertainment; he was to fight the world with 
the preposterous Tavern. He abdicated his 
high position and fell back on the fake sim- 
plicity of his present lot of musical comedies, 
driving whole choruses into frenzies of activity, 
and being in éssence the Cohan of Forty-five 
Minutes from Broadway, or even of Little 
Johnny Jones. But certain things could not 
be taken away from him: his supreme sense 
of the boards, his devotion to the theater of 
grease-paint and mystery and hokum, his 
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COURTESY OF ALBERT BON! 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


Thecleverest virtuoso among American come- 
dians, who has created a manner of comedy 
wholly personal and wholly indigenous, and 
who, in his most recent success, ‘“‘ The Song- 
and-Dance Man”’, has brought his labors of 
authorship and interpretation to an appro- 
priate climax in the most satisfying kind of 
straight comedy seen on the New York stage 


hard sense, his unimaginative but not un- 
sympathetic response to everything that takes 
place on the street and at the bar and on the 
stage, his alert wit, his passion for everything 
slick and accurate, his extraordinary zest. In 
his revues he was never without a little malice, 
and always without philosophy. Perhaps that 
is why he was so gay. 


“The Song-and-Dance Man” 


fbi Song-and-Dance Man is not an adapt- 
able setting for all of Cohan’s talents, 
but it has place for all his qualities, which is 
more important. The tricks and the clever- 
ness are all there, but they seem to have been 
legitimatized. You have ten minutes of sup- 
pressed excitement, leading to the entrance of 
an actor turned gunman; and then Happy 
Farrell enters, a broken down song-and-dance 
man, in seedy clothes shrunken by rain—a 
nervous, starved, desperate, helpless creature, 
whose very revolver was a stage property, 
and who for the first time in his life, held up 
a man in order to be able to pay some one 
else’s rent. Even before the soft, husky voice 
is heard, melodrama has turned to drama, 


excitement to sympathy. It is one of Cohan’s 
tricks to prepare you for one emotion and then 
create another: he did it all through Seven 
Keys. The first act of the present play is built 
on Farrell’s story of his life; it is agreed that, 
if the story rings true, he is to be set free; 
otherwise, he is to be handed over to the police. 
It is the usual hard luck story of the team of 
“Farrell and Carroll, Songs, Dances, and 
Funny Sayings”; but Cohan has written it in a 
language so racy, in rhythms so affecting, and 
plays it with such delicate intensity that it 
becomes—I do not know what to call it, except 
an emotion expressed in beauty. Here, for 
example, are isolated passages of the story: 

“Well, when we got back from the war, we 
dug out the old song-and-dance wardrobe 
again and went right after it. But we just 
weren’t there. No pep. It wasn’t the same at 
all. You couldn’t make Carroll think so, but 
I could feel it. The best we could do was to 
grab a week’s work now and then. Play one 
week and lose seven, that was about the aver- 
age. Why, there was one spell we laid off so 
long that when we did get a job we couldn’t 
open because we couldn’t remember any of 
the act. It kept getting harder and harder. 
Most of the time we didn’t even have cigarette 
money. We hocked everything we had except 
our wardrobe, and we finally lost that. They 
held our trunks in an actors’ boarding house 
in Sioux City for a bill we owed. . 

“When we opened in St. Joe, three weeks 
ago last Monday, we didn’t have the price of 
a cup of coffee. We played the matinee without 
any breakfast. I didn’t mind it myself, but 
poor Carroll was weak as a cat. Well, he broke 
down in the middle of the act. . . Twenty-four 
hours from then I was on my way back to 
Wilkesbarre with his remains. They were 
pretty nice out there in St. Joe. They took 
up a collection and slipped me a hundred and 
seventy-five dollars that was left over when I 
was getting on the train. It wasn’t very much 
to hand to his mother, but it was more than 
she’d ever had at any one time in her life . . . 
And that was the end of Farrell and Carroll.” 


The American Language on the Stage 


—— is an infusion of professional slang 
in this; but essentially, in the cadence of 
the speech, it is the American latiguage, 
elliptical, swift, clear, and poignant. It is 
perfectly in the character of the ignorant, 
strolling player, harried by fear, desperately 
trying to make the truth convincing, dwelling 
on details which seem perversely important, 
omitting others, retracing his steps, frightened 
and careworn and overcome with emotion. 
Characteristically, Cohan ends the act by 
sending the man to the lock-up; and after he is 
gone you reach the explanation—it is to save 
him from committing suicide before something 
can be done for him the next day. There are 
two further moments in the play: when Farrell 
discovers that his benefactor is the most 
influential theatrical producer in New York; 
and, later, when both Farrell and the girl he 
has befriended are given a try-out. The girl 
wins a five-year contract; Farrell is hopelessly 
bad. After that, the play comes to a neat, but 
not especially entertaining conclusion. Farrell 
(Continued on page 82) 
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The Mental Hazard of Putting 


The Paralysis that Possesses the Golfer When He Knows What He Ought to Do, but Can’t 


should say something of the “mental 
hazard” of putting. The mental hazard! 
What a good and arresting phrase it is, and I 
believe America must have the credit of invent- 
ing it. The only thing to be said against it is 
that it seems to make golf harder, whereas 
what we all want is something to make it 
easier. I saw it applied the other day to that 
terrifying little short hole at Pine Valley—the 
tenth, I think—where we pitch across a valley 
to a green, which is of a normal size, but looks 
only as big as a pin’s head, so dwarfed is it by 
surrounding bunkers. I declare, I felt a cold 
shiver run down my back in the recollection. 
This ruthless phrase is painfully and particu- 
larly appropriate to putting. Does it not 
exactly describe those days on which we can 
see no line to the hole, or else half a hundred 
divergent lines all leading away from it? 
There are other days on which the line is so 
clear cut, a light green avenue between dark 
green side walks, sometimes straight as an 
arrow, sometimes taking a graceful curve, 
but always leading straight to the goal, so 
that there is nothing to do but to start the 
ball rolling along it. But on those bad days, 
the green looks like a trackless waste of wild, 
barren country, dotted here and there with 
rocks and boulders. When we are on the edge 
of the green, we seem to discern some sort 
of rough bridle-road; but as we approach the 
hole; it turns out to have been an illusion, a 
mere will-o’-the-wisp to deceive poor waytarers. 


Ts Editor has suggested to me that I 


Various Tastes in Putts 


HIS dreadful state of things represents the 

temporary mental hazard of putting (thank 
Heaven, it is not permanent), but there are 
others a little less formidable which are 
always more or less with us. One man like: 
the putt in which the borrow is from left to 
right, but is always ill at ease when it is the 
other way. His neighbor’s sentiments are 
exactly the opposite. Then there is the ques- 
tion of the opponent’s ball just off the line of 
our putt. Says A, who has played the odd, 
“There now, I’ve given youa line. You couldn't 
miss it in a hundred years.” 

Says B, justifiably exasperated, “ I wish your 
infernal ball was anywhere else in the world. 
I’m sure to hit it.” 

One man finds that the ball gives some 
blessed and mysterious guide to his eye; the 
other knows that it has a fatal attraction for 
him, like a loadstone rock. Neither will prob- 
ably ever change his mind. In this case, the 
hazard is across his mental fairway forever. 

Whether it is temporary or permanent, it 
has much the same effect. It induces in the 
victim a state of catalepsy. He becomes per- 
fectly rigid, and gives a cramped poke at the 
ball. The one thing he becomes incapable of 
doing is that which Mr. John Low declares to 
constitute the art of putting; namely, “hitting 
the ball with freedom, grace, and accuracy 
in the middle of the club”. 

All are, indeed, great qualities, but the great- 
est of the three is freedom. It always seems 
to me that too much and too harsh abuse is 
heaped on the head of the golfer who is con- 
sistently short with his putts. He is stigma- 
tized both as a coward and a fool. But very 
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often the poor wretch is only in this cataleptic 
condition which makes the hitting of the ball 
as near as may be an impossibility. It is a 
condition with which he may fall, not only ina 
big match, but in a game that does not matter 
a cent. There is no doubt a reprehensible 
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WALTER J. TRAVIS 


For more than fifteen years America’s greatest 
miracle worker on the putting green, and in one 
respect, at least, the most remarkable of Ameri- 
can golfers, never having touched a golf club 
until he was thirty-five. It is generally con- 
ceded that Mr. Travis won the British Open 
Championship—less than two years after he 
first took up golf—largely by virtue of his un- 
canny mastery of the putter 


cause, but it is not always cowardice. I believe 
it comes more often from a faulty method, the 
defects of which are, of course, easily over- 
accentuated by a very slight dimunition of 
confidence. To bang the ball past the hole is 
not always a sign of bravery; it may merely 
denote self-consciousness. The player is so 
much occupied with what people are saying 
about him that he thinks of nothing except 
pretending to “give the hole a chance”. It is 
pretence, because he never really thought or 
hoped to hole it. Mind you, I do not say that 
there are no such things as brave putters and 
timid ones. There are both, but I think the 
supreme importance of these moral qualities 
on the green is sometimes exaggerated. The 
important thing on thegreenisneitherintrepidity 
nor caution, but the capacity to keep one’s head. 

There is one question in this detestable 
matter of putting as to which it is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to make up one’s mind. 
We all know that on those days when we can- 
not see the line, illumination may come from 
an alteration of stance. The right foot goes a 


little back or the left a little forward, and then 
suddenly stretches away before us that broad 
highway to the hole which we have been vainly 
seeking. Now, does that phenomenon mean 
that we have been unconsciously departing 
from our normal and proper stance, or is jt 
merely a case of “any port in a storm”, any 
change being momentarily for the better? 
If the latter, it is a cynical, despairing doc. 
trine; but alas! I am not sure that it has not 
much truth in it. Is there for each one of us 
one proper putting stance best suited to our 
idiosyncracies? If there is, there surely ought 
to be some way of standardizing it. Ought 
we not to keep a mat on which are blazoned 
the relative places of our two feet and the 
ball on that wonderful day in which we got 
round with only twenty-five putts? The eas. 
iest stance to standardize should be that in 
which the heels are clicked together, as of a 
soldier at attention. Yet I have not observed 
that those who stand thus are infallible. Qn 
the contrary, they often let their bodies sway 
like trees bending before a gale. So it seems 
we shall not always putt well until we have 
astral bodies, and even then we shall have 
minds, and the mental hazard will remain. 


Various Disturbances 


 tteliwc tied unusual is apt to upset our 
+4 mental balance. A different colored green 
from those at home can be very disturbing. 
Some people metaphorically throw up their 
hands in despair when they see that peculiar 
sheen produced by a combination of wind and 
sun, which tells of the ball slipping away out 
of holing distance. For myself, I am much 
more frightened when I see a green wet and 
heavy with a thick coat of grass on it, because 
I know that, contrary to all sense and reason, 
I shall try to move the ball with my body as 
well as with the club. It is largely a matter of 
what we are accustomed to. 

I recollect that when I was at Cambridge | 
acquired a local reputation for holing putts on 
greens that were mere masses of mud and worm 
casts, but when I went to a course that had 
real putting greens, I became perfectly futile. 
Today, when I am not such a bad putter as 
some other people on good greens, I have 
become in the highest degree finicky and ab- 
surd about rough ones. The smallest molehill 
becomes a vast mountain—I simply will not 
allow myself to believe that a golf ball could 
possibly climb over it. Again—just one more 
instance—we are all apt to be frightened of 
the brand new hole cut for a medal round. 
It seems to have such a clean-cut knife edge 
that we cannot believe it is big enough. On 
the other hand, a hole that is ever so little wom 
at the edge appears a welcoming chasm. “It’s 
like putting into a soup plate”, we say gaily, 
and in goes the ball. When I hear an old 
gentleman say that the players of fifty years 
ago were much better putters than those of 
today, despite having worse greens to putt 
on, I sometimes wonder if they had not also 
rather larger holes to putt into. Green-keeping 
was not a fine art then, and I daresay the holes 
were not changed very often. 

I am conscious that this is a depressing 
article, because I have enumerated various 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Lake Placid and Palm Beach — Sisters Under the Skin 


The American Climate Certainly Makes It Possible for Extremes to Meet 


S there any other country in the world where the following story could 
be told? Muriel and Corinna are sisters—débutantes of the season, 

in Washington. Being rich, radiant, and spoilt by their parents, they 
wander wherever they list, seeking only a path to happiness, and follow- 
ing only the beckoning of their whim. The other day, their parents told 


them they could each take a day’s trip from Washington and spend a 
week wherever they chanced to find themselves. Muriel went North; 
and Corinna went South. Here they are, a single day after leaving 
Washington—Muriel at Lake Placid, and Corinna at Palm Beach. 
The exposure is comparable in degree, and both are having a fine time 





VANITY FAIR 


Arithmetic, as Applied to Auction Bridge 


A Review of Some of the Counting Systems that have Come into Use 


before auction was thought of, good 

players have felt the want of something 
to guide them in their estimate of a hand for a 
bid. In bridge, the first declaration was final, 
and was good for either side to go game, as 
there was no opposition from the non-dealer’s 
side. In auction, the first bid is only a starter, 
but it carries with it quite as much responsi- 
bility as the one and only declaration at the 
older game of bridge. 

All bidding is based on naming something in 
which you probably have an advantage over 
your opponents. You bid no trumps when you 
have more than your average share of aces and 
kings. You bid hearts when you have more 
than your share of the average distribution, 
five cards out of thirteen, and at least two 
honors out of the five. 

In both cases there is the element of count- 
ing, and the idea of getting this counting down 
to some kind of a system is as old as the game 
of bridge. About twenty years ago, Charles S. 
Street introduced a rule for suit bids which 
was afterward elaborated by Robertson for 
no-trumpers, and which is still known as the 
Robertson rule. Mr. Street’s system was to 
count the number of cards in the trump suit, 
add the high honors, and count one more for 
each outside ace or king in plain suits. If the 
total was eight or more, it was a bid. 

J. B. Elwell’s rule was to count all the aces, 
kings, and queens you did not hold as losers, 
and to make up for them by outside tricks. 
Thus, five spades to the ace would require two 
outside tricks for a sound spade call by the 
dealer. 

The general rule in those days for no-trump- 
ers was briefly expressed as “three aces”. In 
my Complete Bridge, published in 1905, I gave 
the first demonstration that any hand that 
was a queen above average was the same as 
three aces, if there were three suits stopped. 
That is, if a player had A K QQ J 10 so dis- 
tributed as to protect three suits, he had as 
good as three aces. In the same book appeared 
the first demonstration of the immense advan- 
tage of the declarer in playing no-trumpers, 
showing, on page 57, that with precisely the 
same cards in all four hands, he could win 
twice as many tricks as his opponents. This 
was later worked out in a series of articles in 
the Rochester Post Express, and ten years 
later was elaborated by Wilbur C. Whitehead. 


S eto. the earliest days of bridge, long 


HE bridge idea of a queen above average 

is the foundation of all pip-counting sys- 
tems. The Robertson rule, which was origin- 
ally for no-trumpers only, just as Mr. Street’s 
rule was for suit calls only, gave these arbitrary 
values to the five honors: 
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These total 18, add the value of a queen, 
and we get 21, which was the rule for a no- 
trumper, if three suits were stopped. The 
objection to the Robertson rule has always 
been its artificial values, and the number. of 
exceptions that must be noted. A singleton 
ace is worth 4 only; a singleton king, 2, and 
an unguarded queen, 1. Allowance must be 
made for suit distribution by applying what is 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. YandZ | 
want six tricks. How do they get them? Solu- 
tion in the April number. 
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called the “seven rule”, which combines the 
number of sure tricks with the number of 
protected suits. Thus 4 sure tricks and 3 suits 
guarded count 7. So also 5 sure tricks and 2 
suits guarded; or 6 sure tricks in 1 suit, are 
all no-trumpers by the seven rule. 

It is easy to see that many hands which will 

fit one rule will not check up to the other. 
For example, A K Q in one suit, K J in another 
totals 22 by the first rule; but only 4 in the 
other. Ernest Berghoit, card editor of the 
London Field has modernized the Robertson 
rule to take in suit bids in this way:— 
_ In addition to the ordinary count of 7 5 3 2 1, 
for the honors, add 2 for each card in the pro- 
posed trump suit, whether they have been 
already counted as honors or not. This gives 
us 4 times 18, or 72, for the honors, and 26 for 
the 13 trumps in the pack, total 98. Divide 
this by the 13 tricks to be played for, and we 
get, roughly, 71% as the value of each trick. 
For a trump call, five in suit being the usual 
minimum, we get 10 for the trumps, and with 
ace-king at the top we have 12 more, total 22, 
which just exceeds the 21 rule for a bid. 


. years after the Robertson rule was 
formulated, W. H. Whitfeld, professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, and the author of 
the famous six-card Whitfeld problem, ana- 
lyzed a large number of deals with a view to 
checking up his calculations as to the compara- 
tive trick-taking value of the five honors. He 
found in practice that an ace was worth 
almost as much as two kings, so he advanced 
the ace in the Robertson scale to 9, leaving 
the others as they were. In suit calls, he found 








it necessary to subtract 1 for honors not jp 
sequence, such as A Q, and to add 1 for three 
or more honors that were in sequence, such as 
K QJ. 

Whitfeld’s counting system also laid the 
foundation for the modern system of biddin 
two on length in the major suits. He added 
1 to the count for six cards headed by three 
top honors, and added 2 for such suits of 
seven cards. The defect in his system was 
that he paid too much attention to lone 
queens, jacks, and tens; cards which the mod- 
ern player ignores, except in combination 
with higher honors. 

The advent of the double value of the Spade 
suit destroyed the value of pip-counting sys. 
tems for a time, because in many hands the 
dealer’s bid did not mean what he said. When 
the lower value of spades was abolished, and 
the suits took up their present rank, putting 
any one of the four within reach of game, pip- 
counting systems came into favor again. The 
only difference between these modern systems, 
of which there are now four or five, and those 
given by Street, Robertson, and myself twenty 
years ago, is in the values attached to the high 
cards. 

Bryant McCampbell, the author of Auction 
Tactics, and the modern champion of the 
deferred bid, seems to have been the first 
among recent writers to advocate the pip- 
counting calls. He calls his method the 
“Pitch System”, giving these values, 
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He calls 11 points in three guarded suits a 
weak no-trumper; 12 a strong no-trumper; 
14 a no-trumper on two suits only, a “sporty” 
no-trumper; while he advises bidding two on 
three suits that count 16. 


ILBUR C. WHITEHEAD’S system first 

appeared in the N. Y. Sunday Sun Jan- 
uary 7, 1917, aS a proposition to combine 
both no-trumpers and suit bids under one scale: 
of measurement. He started with the old 
theory that a queen above average was a no- 
trumper. If this were true, then a queen above 
average in any hand should be a bid of some 
kind unless the distribution was unfavorable. 
McCampbell had already cut out the ten from 
the five honors. Whitehead went further and 
cut out the jack. His values were based on 
quarter tricks. 
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This gives us 28 as the total for the four 
suits in the pack. Taking one-fourth of this as 
average for each player we get 7, and White- 
head recommended a bid on any hand that 
was worth 8. This was simply putting the 
Robertson rule in another form. ‘Three 


months later he departed from all other count-' 


ing systems in assigning the same value to 
each of touching honors, such as the king com- 
bined with the ace of the same suit, as either 
might evidently be played to the trick with 
the same effective result. This advanced the 
counting value of high cards that were touch- 
ing other high cards. Here are two examples: 
(Continued on page 80) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


REBECCA WEST 
Because she is politically one of the most 


t in active women in Europe, not hesitating 
to take the stump in behalf of a cause she 
hree believes to be right; because she has con- 


tributed support at once wise and intrepid 
to the cause of female suffrage in England; 
because, having gained an admirable 
reputation as a critic, she turned to fiction 
and in “‘The Judge”’ achieved a unique dis- 
tinction; because she is now on a lecture 
tour of the United States; but chiefly 
because, for all the richness of her gifts, 
she remains young, beautiful, brilliant, 
genuine, and feminine 


MAURICE BECK AND HELEN MACGREGOR 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS 


Because he is the most distinguished American 
critic; because he has formulated a philosophy, 
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its a 7 based upon the fundamental American insti- 
per; tutions, which, for the first time accurately 
; e defines the genius of America; because he 
rty & has thereby created a basis for an American 
9 on e literature; and finally because his “‘Ordeal of 
Mark Twain” is one of the finest biograph- 
ical criticisms in the language 
first 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ WILLIAM BEEBE 
Because he began learning the violin at the age of Because he is one of the greatest of living 
three; because he graduated from the Royal ornithologists; because he is a director of the 
School of Music, in Vilna, at the age of eight; British Guiana Zodlogical Station; because he 
because, at the age of twenty-three, he is one of is the author of half a dozen fascinating books 
f themost conspicuous instrumentalists in the world; on scientific subjects relating to birds and 
Tour but chiefly because he has just returned from a wild life in the tropics and the edge of the 
LIS as concert tour in the Far East, where India, China, jungle; because he has just returned from 
hite- and Japan all yielded to the magic of his bow some barbarous islands six or seven hundred 
miles west of South America; but chiefly 
that because his new book, ‘“‘Galapagos: World’s 
the End”’, will soon be published by the Putnams 
) 
‘hree 
ount- 
1e tO WILL ROGERS 
com- Because in all his comedy he breathes the 
sither essential spirit of America; because he has 
ae brought the lariat and the lasso into the 
with highest society in America; because he is a 
| the well loved figure in the cinema; because 
h the Ziegfeld ‘‘Follies’’ have long success- 
ouch- fully revolved around him; but chiefly be- r% 
aples: cause, as an author and political observer, 


he is as shrewd, satirical, and clever as 


they make them STEICHEN 
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Pity the Poor Movie Queen 


Consider the Weary Journeys She Must Make 
in Search of Romance 
and Adventure 
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INTRODUCING JUNE DEARIE JUNE IN LONDON 


Few people realize how far the movie queen must travel for her June is now a society girl. She has doffed 
love affairs. Here, on this page; you will observe June Dearie, her plus fours and has suddenly become a were 
super-star of the Nearly Famous Players and uncrowned queen great society temptress in London—the month 
of Holtywood. In a single year she has had to pursue four con- vampire of Mayfair (California), to whom 
suming and passionate love affairs, all at opposite ends of the a home is merely something to break, and a begun, 
earth, and all without leaving Hollywood. Above we see her in a married man something to torture with an left in 
Wild West film: precipices, plus fours, sports hat, cactus, mock eager, upturned glance D 
liquor, brown bears, and everything 0 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS 


Another three months have passed, and little June—still 
in Hollywood—is undergoing a tropical romance in 
Egypt, in the shadow of the great Pyramids. Here she 
is, by the Pyramids; back of her we see two Fellahin 
trying to sell her disgusting bits of mummies. Who 
could be romantic under such nauseating circumstances? 





MOONLIGHT ON THE GRAND CANAL 


And here, at last, is June’s final film for the year. She is 
now in Venice, if you please. The moon, San Marco’s, 
the gondolier, the smells—and water, water everywhere. 
Fortunately, she can step out of her gondola at any time 
and take a taxi back to her bungalow in Hollywood 
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The Motor Parade in Ten Years 


Glancing Backward Over a Decade Reveals Many Interesting Facts 


we are forced again to the conclusion 

that human memory is a short-lived 
thing. In checking over the events that have 
transpired in the motor world, we have run 
into an amazing array of facts and figures 
which had completely slipped our mind. To 
those who make it a hobby to follow motoring 
affairs, some of the following items may prove 
interesting. 

Did you know, for instance, that late in 
1913 D. McCall White, formerly of the British 
Daimler Company and later designer of the 
Napier, left the Crossley Motor Company to 
come to America, where, as his first big achieve- 
ment, he was largely responsible for designing 
the Cadillac V-type eight-cylinder car, and 
later the Lafayette? 

Did you know that American automobile 

manufacturers built only 485,000 cars and 
trucks in 1913, While their production for the 
year just past Was 4,005,230? 
“ Do you remember that, early in 1914, more 
than fifty companies were organized to build 
those funny little things called cyclecars which 
were then so popular in Europe and that a few 
months later, after the European war had 
begun, there was hardly one of these companies 
left in the cvclecar business? 

Do you remember Henry M. Leland? It 
was Mr. Leland who, born in 1843, and having 
been a manufacturer of tools for rifle making 
during the Civil War, organized in 1902 the 
Cadillac Automobile Company, where he built 
the first Cadillac in a shop near the shed in 
which Henry Ford was working on the first 
Ford? Many years later Mr. Leland designed 
and produced the Lincoln car. When the Lin- 
con Company got into financial difficulties, 
a couple of vears ago, it was purchased by 
Mr. Ford and is now being 
operated by him with his 
son Edsel as president, while 
Mr. Leland is enjoving a well 
earned rest. It was just ten 
years ago that Mr. Leland 
was elected president of the 
Society of Automobile En- 
gineers, as it was then called. 

Do you recall that, early 
in 1914, the first Lincoln car 
appeared as a Detroit prod- 
uct at $500? It had no con- 
nection with the present 
Lincoln and soon passed into 
oblivion. 

Do you remember the 
prices we used to pay for 
those inetficient old cars of 
1913? Then the average 
price of American cars was 
$2347. Today the average 
price of our cars is S8zr. 

In those days there were 
approximately 145 active car 
manufacturers. There are 
now about 85. 

Do you remember how we 
used to view with growing 
concern the tremendous in- 
crease in automobile traffic 
Which, in 1914, consisted of 
1,711,339 cars and trucks. 


[re ae back over the intervening years, 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


Little did we dream that in ten short years 
the registration of motor vehicles would jump 
to its present total of 15,281.295. or one car for 
every 7.2 persons. 


O you remember that Fourteenth Annual 
Automobile Show of 1914, held by the 
one-year-old Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Grand Central Palace? The 
Chamber had just been formed by a consolida- 
tion of the National Association of Auto 
Manufacturers and the offshoot of the old 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers. In that Show were displayed 75 
cars, 13 motorcycles and 6 electrics. In the 
1924 Show there were 66 cars, six taxicabs and 
no electrics or steamers—the first all-gasoline 
sbow. You will certainly get a thrill of mem- 
ory out of the names of some of the 1014 exhi- 
bitors no longer in existence—Lozier, White, 
Regal, Krit, Pathfinder, Imperial, Great West- 
ern, Pope Hartford, Briggs-Detroiter, Speed 
well, Havers Six, Pullman. Henderson, Carter- 
car, Marion, Vulcan, Empire. Palmer-Singer, 
Herreshoff, Keeton, Saxon, Metropol, Cameron, 
Allen, Abbott-Detroit, McIntyre, Ohio, Bris- 
coe, Metz, Lyons-Knight and Partin-Palmer. 
Some of the cars which were displayed as 
important elements of the automobile indus- 
try at that time are still among the most 
popular American automobiles. They include 
Franklin, Cadillac,Oakland, Buick. Locomobile, 
Maxwell, Paige-Detroit, Winton. Apperson, 
Peerless, Stearns, Hupmobile. Chalmers, Hud- 
son, Overland, Cole. Studebaker, Reo. Velie, 
Pierce-Arrow, Packard, Mercer, Stutz, Fiat, 
Auburn, National, Moon, Willys-Knight, Mar- 
mon, Oldsmobile, Moline-Knight (now the R & 
V Knight). Case, Haynes. Chandler and King. 
At the 1914 Show, R. M. Owen and Com- 





AND THIS IS—OR WAS—HENRY FORD 


An informal view of the man who makes 55‘7 of America’s automobiles, taken somewhere 
around the time when he, with the help of the late Walter Flanders, succeeded in producing 
the amazing total of 10,000 cars a year. Ford’s 1923 output was over two million Ford cars 


and trucks and he is planning 10,000 cars a day for 1924 


pany displayed the Entz electric transmission 
for the first time in America. It was installed 
in an Austrian Daimler car. This was the 
beginning of the ill-fated Owen-Magnetic 
car. 

A new name in the industry at that time 
was Willys-Knight, which was just being 
introduced by John Willys and his associates. 
In 1923 the combined production of Overland 
and Willys-Knight cars established a new 
record of 200,604 and plans for 1924 call for 
300,000. 

In February of 1914 a trade paper said: 
“The public is still in the dark as to the exact 
type of car Dodge Brothers will put on the 
market when the present arrangement for 
supplying parts to the Ford Motor Company 
expires.” Now, in 1924, the public is no longer 
in the dark and more than 1,000,000 Dodge 
cars have been manufactured. The present 
president of Dodge Brothers, Fred J. Haynes, 
was formerly high in the councils of the Frank- 
lin Company. 


T was early in 1914 that Charles S. Mott, 

Mayor of Flint, Michigan, announced his 
candidacy for re-election on the Independent 
ticket. He was then president of the Weston- 
Mott Company. Now he is one of the leaders 
of General Motors. 

And, speaking of General Motors, what has 
that amazing and enormous organization 
done in ten vears? Its accomplishments have 
been wonderful. The 1913 production of 
General Motors was 52,000 cars and it was 
stated at the end of that year that the com- 
pany could make 60.000 cars the following 
vear with the addition of a few new buildings 
and machines. In the one month of Decem- 
ber 1923 General Motors made and sold more 

cars than it manufactured in 
all of 1913—59.000. The total 
1923 production was 796,coo 
cars, of which 483,432 were 
Chevrolets. The rest were 
Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadil- 
lacs and Oaklands and G. 

M. C. trucks. 
Some of the men who were 
x at the head of companies 
which they are continuing 
to lead ten years later were 
Colonel Charles Clifton of 
Pierce-Arrow,Elwood Haynes 
of Haynes, Roy Chapin 
and Howard E. Coflin of 
Hudson, and Alvan Ma- 
cauley and Jesse D. Vincent 
of Packard. Samuel Miles 
was then, as now, Manager 
of the National Automobile 
Shows. Alfred Reeves had 
just started in as General 
a Manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber of 

Commerce. 

The Importers’ Show, 
which later became the Au- 
tomobile Salon, and was held 
at the Hotel Astor January 
2nd to roth, 1914, at the same 
time as the Nationa] Auto- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Kuropean Motoring 


VANITY FAIR 


KING GEORGE'S 
SHOOTING BRAKE 


When King George V. gOes 
shooting hereafter, he will 
carry his friends and para. 
phernalia in this new shoot. 
ing brake on the 45 h, Pp. 
six-cylinder Daimler chas. 
sis, built by Messrs. Strat. 
ton-Instone, Ltd. The pho. 
tograph was taken on the 
~ grounds of Buckingham 
<i taisass Palace 


A Discussion of the Balloon Tire in England, with a Comment on French Events 


\" THILE the two subjects of four- 
wheel braking and balloon tires, 
their respective advantages and 

drawbacks, are the principal topics of dis- 
cussion by every one over here who owns, 
has owned or proposes to own, an automo- 
bile of any kind, for the moment the fat 
tire is having it all its own way. Four- 
wheel braking received, as a cause of con- 
tention, a tremendous fillip during the 
London Motor Show, but has since been 
eclipsed by the balloon tire in immediate 
interest. The reason for this is, I think, 
that, while numbers of well-known makes 
are boldly fitting this system as standard 
and you can go out on the street and 
buy half a dozen different cars so fit- 
ted and thus form your own conclu- 
sions, it is still a rare event to see a 
car with the fat tires. The less ex- 
perience, the more argument. Here, 
in England, the future of the fat tire 
is by no means certain, in spite of the 
rosy aspect given it by one or two of 
its protagonists. Its utility will, for 
a while at least, lie with the popular 
light-weight, high-efficiency engined 
small car, whose springs are by no 
means always the best designed por- 
tion of the chassis. Testis were made, 
at considerable length, in France a 
short while back, from which, reading be- 
tween the lines of the reports, it was easy 
to deduce that, while there was no question 
about the immensely increased comfort 
afforded by these tires over pot-holed 
surfaces and the broken roads which 
abound near large cities, there was a good 
deal to be put on the other side of the 
account. 


ROM talks I have had with one or two 

old-time motorists (who know about 
most things, but do not hurl themselves 
into ecstatic print after a single trial), I 
judge that, on light vehicles at any rate, 
the steering is considerably deadened, the 
effect being, not unnaturally, similar to 
that of driving with a partly flat tire; the 
speed of the car is noticeably affected; and 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 





FOR THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF PORTLAND 


New seven-passenger sedan-limousine, mounted on the new 


0 h. p. six-cylinder Lanchester chassis. 








WITHOUT EPICYCLIC GEARS, BUT— 


Lanchester’s new 21 h.p. six-cylinder car has four-wheel brakes. 





THE NEW 20 H. P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


This new six-cylinder Rolls-Royce is attracting attention in England. 


The model shown was presented to H. M. S. Hood. 


the consumption of fuel markedly in. 
creased. For town use these things do not 
perhaps matter so much; but in these dif- 
ficult times, when the great majority of 
people who own and operate cars are only 
just able to afford it by the narrowest of 
margins, anything which is going to swell 
the weekly bill for the family car is likely 
to be left severely alone until indisputable 
proof of its success is available. Before 
those lucky people who do not mind draw- 
ing extra checks, the fat tire floats like an 
enticing dream. The passenger in a two- 
ton sedan, limousine, landaulet or saloon, 
or even in an open tourer, is charmed with 
the luxury of travel he gets; and for him, 
in his blissful ignorance, the new tires 
represent the last word in progress 
and road comfort. To the driver and 
owner, intent on other kinds of ccm- 
fort, such as peace of mind, they re- 
present nothing of the sort. As 
things stand at present, we in Europe 
are offered four distinct types of fit- 
ment, each of which requires its own 
special type of wheel; the Dunlop, 
with its single piece rim and wired 
cover-edges; the Michelin, something 
on the same lines; the Clincher, fit- 
ted on to a divided rim, locked into 
place by a spring-ring; and the Amer- 
ican straight-side pattern. As country 
dealers cannot or, at present, do not carry 
a full stock of each size in each type, it is 
easy to understand that your war-impov- 
erished motorist regards the fat tire with 
distrust, though it may be with longing. 


TMHERE has been talk of an official com- 

parative test of all four types by the 
Technical Committee of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, with a view to imposing 4 
standard type on all makers; but the Sec- 
retary informs me that there is no likeli 
hood of any such drastic step being taken 
for some considerable time. So there 5 
plenty of time for the discussion to grow 
into a problem, though the British are ort- 
inarly slow to accept any such innovation. 
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The popularity of the short 
black jacket (both single and 
double breasted) worn with 
striped trousers and a bowler 
orsoft gray felt hatin place of 
the morning coat with a top- 
per, was first forecast by 
Vanity Fair, in March, 1922 





The smartly dressed man 
of the cosmopolitan type 
that has, in past years, set 
the standard of fashion 
everywhere is still found 
in the pages of Vanity 
Fair. The man shown in 
the illustrations to right 
and left on this page 
is reproduced from our 
issues of two years ago 
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This illustration of the shawl- 
collar dinner coat was first 
shown in Vanity Fair in Oc- 
tober, 1922. It was immedi- 
ately copied by one of the 
leading ready-to-wear manu- 
facturers, and again shown in 
December, 1922, with full 
directions as to where and at 
what price it was obtainable 


For the Well Dressed Man — A Glance Backward 


At the Cosmopolitan’s Taste in Dress, as Reflected During the Past Ten Years in This Department 


Fair feels that, in conjunction with the 

magazine’s celebration of the tenth year 
of its existence, it is a fitting moment to remind 
the readers of these pages of the advantages 
and the kind of service that has been derived 
from following this department, month by 
month—a department, be it noted, now more 
than ten years old. 

From the text under the illustra‘ions above, 
it will be noted that we pride ourselves on 
having been in advance of the fashions and the 
first to forecast many changes in men’s dress, 
s0as to enable our readers to keep up with the 
very last thing in such matters. However, 
inno way does Vanity Fair attempt to create 
fashion, but merely to report the latest and 
smartest things worn by the men who set the 
standards in dress. The source of fashion 
may be traced to the man in the street who is of 
that class of society which frequents the best 
clubs, is well known in the hunting field or 
the yachting set, and belongs to the more 
distinguished business world. This is the man 
who 1s seen in the fashionable opera boxes and 
dining at the smartest restaurants. He is the 
cosmopohitan of international 
society today, and is the well 
dressed man whom every one 
copies in matters of taste and 
dress. It 1s his clothes which 
we show and describe 


[Tr Editor of this department of Vanity 





along with the formal entertainment. It is he 
who first gave up pumps for dancing shoes, 
when he discovered them more practical than 
the former for the night life of cabarets and 
jazz. And it is also he who brought back the 
guard’s coat, the “plus four” knickers, and the 


The importation of the 
“Prince of Wales ties”’, 
which were a distinct in- 
novation in design and 
colorings, were first re- 
ported by Vanity Fair in 
January, 1922 








golf jacket with the plain back from his London 
tailor. 

This man has a philosophy of dress which 
never permits him to wear anything merely 
because it is smart, but only because it is both 
smart and practical. It is his influence that 
has brought about the popularity of the wing 
collar with the wide opening for evening wear, 
because it is at once a smart-looking and 
exceedingly comfortable type of collar. Neat- 
ness is one of the salient points in this man’s 
code of dress; and he, for example, would never 
permit himself to wear the semi-stiff pleated 
negligee type of dress shirt except for the most 
informal occasions. Three hundred nights 
out of the year he wears a plain, stiff boscm 
dress shirt, whether he be wearing a dinner 
jacket or a tail coat. He wears wide trouser< 
because he knows they do not bag and lose 
their shape as those which are narrow and 
skimpily cut. They are practical; therefore, 
he has made them smart. His coats are cut 
with broad shoulders, to give him ease and 
comfort—and also because he demands that his 
clothes be cut according to the proportions of 
his figure. His clothes are cut so that they 
appear to be fitted, though 
they are never tight; for he 
is not in any sense of the 
word an extremist. This 
man is the standard of good 
dress and taste, and it is 





It is this class of man who 
first wore the white waistcoat 
witha dinner jacket to smarten 
itup when the war came along, 
and debarred formal dress 


The combination of the wing 
collar with a wide opening 
and a flaring bow tie for 
evening wear was recom- 
mended to our readers a year 
before it became popular 





The advent of the blunt-toed 
shoe, which has subsequently 
become the smart last seen 
in every shop window for 
the past two years was fore- 
cast by us early in 1922 


he whom Vanity Fair has 
faithfully represented to the 
reader for the last ten years, 
and will continue to represent 
to our readers in the future. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Something New in Gloves, Shoes, Sweaters, and Scarfs, and a Word About the Craze for Brown 


HERE is no doubt 
whatever as to the 


popular color for the 

coming year. It is brown, / 
in all its varying shades and 
hues, from snuff to very dark 
chocolate, and its influence 
is felt in everything from 
suits, shoes, woollies and 
scarfs to ties and gloves. 

In London, scarfs do not 
seem to be quite as much worn as they 
used to be, probably owing to the climate 
being much milder than heretofore; but of 
course, in the evening, a white scarf of 
soft, ribbed silk, woolly-woven, or knitted woo}, 
is absolutely essential, both for warmth and as 
a means to avoid soiling the shirt and collar by 
contact with a black overcoat. These scarfs 
should be finished with a large, open-worked 
monogram on one end, worked in an open-work 
pattern bound with black as already shown in 
a previous issue of Vanity Fair. Colors should 
be rigorously avoided for evening wear. 

For the daytime and sports, there are some 
very interesting new models to be seen. The 
most popular is the old paisley shawl pattern in 
silk, with a monogram worked in green on a dull 
reddish background. Next in popularity comes 
the plain Scotch wool muffler, in a two-color 
check, plaid, or stripes in two colors. The only 
disadvantage of having a wool muffter is that 
it nearly always rubs rough and leaves fluff on 
the collar of the coat and on the shoulders. 

The smartly dressed man generally keeps 
a large selection of mufflers to choose from, 
suitable for various occasions, and to match 
his coats; but this year they are nearly all in 
different shades of brown. Brown and black 
is one of the most favored combinations for 
the checked mufflers, and is much worn. For 
sports wear, the muffler, woollies, and stockings 
should all be made to match, but care should 
be taken not to choose too distinctive a pattern; 
otherwise it will give an over-dressed appear- 
ance bordering on the ridiculous, but when 
chosen with taste and discrimination this 
matching combination is very effective. The 
best combination of all is one without any 
pattern, but in some harmonious solid color 
with the ubiquitous monogram which is now 
worn even on sweaters, and usually worked 
over the heart. 

Here one may mention a very smart-fitting 
shirt sweater made for playing tennis or squash 
racquets in. It is quite high in the neck, is 
made of exceptionally fine, thin wool, and is 
longer than the ordinary woolly. A very well- 
known tennis player was wearing one at 
Queens Club recently, and he also had a large 
square monogram worked on the left breast. 
His sweater was of a bright canary yellow. 


The very smartest street shoes are now 

made in a small grain sealskin without toe 

caps, and a new sport shoe is in calf and 
suede 





Brown gloves are much worn, 
due to the general preference for 
brown, and fit easily on the hand 


Gloves are another very 
important detail in the 
well dressed man’s turnout, 
and it is astonishing how 
many well dressed men, who 
would be horrified at the 
idea of carrying a_ soiled 
handkerchief, will tolerate 
dirty gloves. But it is a fact 
that the smarter men, par- 
ticularly as regards chamois 
gloves, make a point of guarding their well- 
worn and much used gloves with loving care 
and pride. As chamois gloves are now just 
as popular in London in winter as in the 
summer, this point 1s a very 
noticeable one. These cha- 
mois gloves are now worn 
in almost any shade of biscuit 
brown, instead of in the 
usual yellow. In fact, the 
only kind which have com- 
pletely gone out of fashion 
are the rather bright yellow 
gloves which were so popular 


Se 








scarfs, and 

stockings should match. The most 

favored are those of definite pattern, 

with monogram worked on scarfs and 
sweaters alike 


The newest sweaters, 





The latest gloves are lined with 
chamois leather, instead of fur, 
end are smart and practical 


last year. The chamois gloves should be made 
from very stout skins and finished like gaunt. 
lets, very full, without any buttons at the 
wrist. 

Another new and very practical idea this 
winter is the glove lined with chamois. This 
lining has completely taken the place of fur. 
A pair of brown tan gloves lined with wash- 
leather look very smart, and if made in the 
gauntlet shape the wrist should be turned 
slightly back, showing a bit of the chamois, 

Grays are not so popular as they were 
chiefly owing to the craze for brown. Nearly 
all gloves are cut in easy fittings, and the seams 
have a very coarse finish. The day of the tight. 

fitting kid glove is gone, ex. 

cept for evening wear. White 

kid gloves are worn without 

any black stripes on the back, 
“a and are usually finished with 
a small pearl button at the 
wrist; but a few smart men 
adopt the gauntlet shape 
even for dancing wear, if 
gloves are used for dancing, 
which is not often and only at the most formal 
balls. 


NOTHER interesting point is to note how 
brown shoes are being worn in London 
on almost every occasion. And there is one 
very interesting new model which is quite the 
latest thing in walking shoes. It is made in 
brown seal-skin, which has proved to be very 
pliable, very comfortable to the foot, and very 
smart looking. But the shoes must be made in 
a leather of very small grain. The latest shoes 
for town wear have no toe caps, which, how- 
ever, does not suit every foot, though it gives 
a very military appearance. Shoes of this cut 
have to be a perfect fit and very beautifully 
made, otherwise they are apt to look untidy 
and to show every peculiarity of the foot. 
The popularity of brown footwear is due to the 
general preference for brown clothing. 

Another shoe which is having a great vogue 
now is a modification of the old suede shoe. 
It is made in two leathers: suede and brown 
calf, the toe-cap of brown calf being carried 
right ‘round the shoe, instead of finishing 
straight across in the ordinary way. 

In writing of these shoes, there is one point 
in particular which must be mentioned, in the 
way of a new sole recently come on the market, 
which has a layer of rubber running through 
the middle of the sole from end to end. This 
strip of rubber finishes at the heel with a small, 
triangular-shaped metal pad, which prevents 
the heel from wearing down and giving 4 
slovenly appearance to the shoe. It is abso- 
lutely waterproof, warm, and comfortable to 
walk in, and has a good deal of “spring”. 


The latest scarfs go back to our grand- 
fathers’ time for inspiration. Here is a 


copy of an old paisley shawl, in a combina- 
tion of green and dull red 
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== SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER | 





We blend our soups with glee. 
We have the French espree 
The delicate touch 
That means so much— 
Taste Campbell’s cookery? 





w 


| —but taste Vegetable Soup as 
'our French chefs make it! 


No doubt really good vegetable soup is one of 
your favorites—it is so substantial and nourishing. 


























And you know how likely cooks are to vary the 
ingredients, so that you are never quite sure of havy- 
ing the delicious blend you like so much. 


But taste Vegetable Soup as French chefs— 
Campbell’s chefs—make it! You will say that you 
never tasted before a vegetable soup that was so 
delightfully blended—so hearty and yet so tempt- 
ing to the refined taste. And it is always the same! 


People serve Campbell’s Vegetable Soup much 
oftener than simply as a first course. There’s a 
whole luncheon or supper in it! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


+ ap CAMPBELL Soup ComPANY of 


CAMDEN, N. J., U-S-A- 






“Soup for health— 
every day! 


WOOK FOR SrlZ ree O- rT LAS 
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Less formal Hunt Kit, where black coat is used with buff 
waistcoat, white flannel shirt, white stock, etc., and taupe 
moleskin cloth breeches. The boots are of black calf with 
mahogany colored tops and white garters. The hat is of 
black silk with black guard, and the gloves are buff 


stricted in their scheme, offer consider- 

able scope, paradoxical as it may seem, 
to the indulgent rider. The very fact that 
their traditions have changed but little in 
many years allows the use of color and style 
that were in vogue when men’s clothes were 
more picturesque than would ever be practiced 
in the civilian dress of this commercial age. 
Therefore, there is much license allowed in the 
hunting field, and in the matter of ridingclothes 
in general. But for those who take an early 
morning canter in the park, light drab colored 
breeches of either whipcord or brown tweed 
seem to be the most popular; yellow, or even 
white, corduroy looks very smart and is worn 
a good deal—the yellow being the most favored. 
Corduroy wears well and is particularly suit- 
able for cold weather. There is also a very 
serviceable weather-proof twill now largely 
used, which looks like the lining of an aqua- 
scutum, the general effect being a greenish- 
brown; this is an all-weather material, suitable 
for summer or winter. 

All riding breeches should be cut rather 
close round the waist, thus forming some very 
considerable support; they should set high, 
and the band at the top had best be deep; if 
just the ordinary waistband is tight, it will 
be uncomfortable, whereas the wider band is a 
great asset and will be much appreciated after 
a hard day’s riding. They should be very ful! 
over the thigh, becoming tighter again just 
above the knee, and must fit the knee closely 
and button rather than lace. A seam runs 


GS stricted clothes, while necessarily re- 





Popular style of hunt breeches, 
made of heavy white drill or mole- 
skin cloth, showing a decided flare 
to the upper sides with plentiful 


length to undersides. The buttons 
are set to inside of knee bone and 
the waistband should be wide 


Forthe Well Dressed Man 
in the Hunting Field 


Notes on the Smart Englishman 


in Riding Kit 


from the topside downwards crossing the front 
just above the knee and finishing on the inside 
of the leg; the breeches should button just in 
front of this allowing four buttons to show 
above the boot. 

The jacket for casual hacking had best not 
be too horsey in its style, otherwise one 
is apt to look like a riding master. It should 
be made of a dark materia!—preferably a 
tweed, a very good design being a black and 
white speckled effect which looks particularly 
well with brown Bedford cord breeches. This 
single-breasted jacket, usually three-buttoned 
is cut closely to the figure, with the skirts fairly 
full and but slightly longer than for ordinary 
lounge wear. The back shows a ten-inch vent 
and under saddle pad. The sleeves, full at the 
head, taper to a close effect at the wrist and 
finish with vent and two or three buttons. 
The waistcoat is of the same material, occa- 
sionally one sees a colored flannel waistcoat 
or a coarse white or yellow canvas; these should 
be cut with rather longer points than usual. 

A bowler hat is the most popular for riding 
in the park, either black, brown, or gray. 
Some men wear Homburgs, and in less fashion- 
able spots than Rotten Row a cap, but it 
should be remembered that a good, hard bowler 
hat is a fine protection against broken heads 
and necks in the event of a spill. 

For the hunting field, special clothes are 
absolutely necessary; but care should be taken 
not to appear over-dressed, nor should the 
clothes be too new and shiny in appearance. 

Nearly all the well-known hunts have their 


VANITY FAIR 




















Formal hunt kit, showing the ‘“‘Shad-Belly” coat of scarlet 
cloth, brass buttons with club insignia. 
waistcoat, white flannel shirt and white full throw-over 
stock held by gold catch pin. Breeches of white heavy 
drill. Black calf boots, with pink tops and white garters. 


Yellow vicuna 


own livery, which is worn exclusively by mem- 
bers of the hunt. The most popular costume 
for visitors in the hunting field is a black body 
coat, colored waistcoat, white breeches, black 
boots, and silk top hat. A stock is the only 
form of neckwear which is correct, and should 
be made of a thick white piqué material with 
ribbed stripes or cheque pattern, but always 
white. There is a certain art in tying these 
stocks, and care should be taken that the part 
which fits ’round the neck, forming a collar, is 
the right depth for the wearer; they must be 
as deep as possible,so as to show a distinct 
white line above the coat collar. Regarding 
the coats, there are two distinct styles worn, 
the three- or four-button single-breasted cut- 
away and the four-button double-breasted 
“Shad-Belly” coat, both of which button with 
scant opening at the neck for practical reasons. 


Lhe waistcoat may be double- or single- 
breasted. There isa preference today for 
the former, which is cut high in the neck and 
long of point from the last button, which but- 
tons at the natural waistline like the old 
“Post Boy” garment of this kind, showing the 
waist seam. The top hat is a slightly different 
model from the one worn with civilian 
clothes. It is rather shorter and showing 
slightly more bell in the crown, and the brim 
perhaps wider with a fine noticeable curl, and 
the guard usually made of twist silk cord, 
which fastens from the aft brim of the hat to 
the ring that is set on the inside of the coat 
below the collar in back. 
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Know what you want 
and why you want it! 


You would not allow strangers to 
select your car. So vital a thing as 
bumper protection deserves equally 
careful selection. For the possibility 
of the smash you hope may never 
come always looms before you. Your 
bumper problem involves loss and 
damage — danger to life and limb 
— for you and for your dear ones. 


Inform yourself, then, about Biflex 
Bumpers. You will find that Biflex 
Bumpers give the utmost protection. 
They are really giant springs—great 
cushions of sinewy steel that catch 
and throw back theshock of collision. 


The great up-and-down bumping 
surface, afforded by the double bars, 
prevents other bumpers from un- 
der-reaching or over-reaching yours. 
The full looped ends afford maxi- 
mum flexibility — enable Biflex to 
absorb shocks from every angle. 


Because he knows these facts, the Bi- 
flex motorist turns his car to meet 
the impending crash, knowing that 
it is the safest and cheapest way out. 


You can see, measure and compare 
the advantages of Biflex Bumpers. 
Insist on Biflex, the original. 

There is a Biflex Bumper, with specially designed 

brackets, ery car 
re ae = ee es eight of the car. Priced from 
$18.00 to $28.00 If any dealer cannot supply 
Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are 
fully guaranteed. Protected by U. S. Patents. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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The Motor Parade in Ten Years 


(Continued from page 65) 


mobile Show. called forth this comment 
from Horseless Age, a prominent auto- 
mobile trade journal of the times: “The 
day of the clamor of wealthy Americans 
for foreign automobiles is past, but these 
machines still hold some of their admir- 
ers.” This situation has undergone very 
little change in ten years. Foreign cars 
still are being imported into the United 
States to fulfill the needs of those who 
are determined to have “something differ- 
ent.” The importation of these Hundreds 
of European cars has had, and is still 
having, a splendid effect upon American 
motoring, especially in the opportunity 
it affords for the international exchange of 
ideas. 

At that Importers’ Show there were 
52 cars displayed, including two American 
machines. This was the first appearance 
of American cars at the Salon. They 
were the Simplex and the S.G.V. 


HAT of Henry Ford? In 1913. Ford 

made 200,000 cars in Detroit and 
in his various assembling plants. Ford's 
production for 1923 has recently been 
announced as 2,090,959, which does not 
include 101.889 Fordson tractors and 
7.825 Lincoln cars. 

It was in the first week of 1914 that 
Ford announced his startling profit-shar- 
ing plan through which $10,000.000 was 
divided as a bonus among his workmen 
and the Ford five-dollar-a-day minimum 
wage was established. At that time the 
price of the Ford touring car was $500 
and the roadster $550. 

The Ford bonus plan which startled 
the business world was announced by 
James Couzens, at that time Vice- 
President and General Manageg of the 
Ford Company. Mr. Couzens is now a 
member of the United States Senate. 
On the first day that the $5 minimum 
wage went into effect the police had to 
turn fire hoses on the crowd of applicants. 

The Automobile Show of 1914 wit- 
nessed the beginning of the rush toward 
the adoption of 6-cylinder engines. Hud- 
son, Peerless and Locomobile at that time 
discontinued their 4-cylinder cars to 
concentrate on sixes which brought to 34 
the number of manufacturers making 
6-cylinder cars exclusively. Nineteen 
companies had joined this group in 1913. 
The 8-cylinder car was unheard of in 
those days. The production for 1913 
showed 44% of 6-cylinder machines and 
55° of fours. For 1923 the figures have 
shown a remarkable reversal. with 70% 
of sixes, 206% of fours and 10°; of eights. 

Just ten years ago the movement to 
reduce the number of models began. 
Franklin, Marmon, Case, Auburn, Cole, 
Hupmobile, King, Kissel, Locomobile, 
McFarlan, Moon, Oakland, Overland, 
Packard, Peerless, Studebaker and some 
others now out of business all made sharp 
reductions in the number of models they 
were producing. 

To show the close connection which 
existed in the minds of automobile man- 
ufacturers between motor cars and horse- 
drawn vehicles, it might be mentioned 
that the cheapest car recorded during 
1913-was the Duryea “buggy” at $450 
while the “surrey” of the same make 
brought $500. 

Electric lighting, which is now standard 
equipment on all cars, had made great 
progress by ror4, and was supplied as 
standard or optional equipment on 89% 
of the cars. The remaining 11% used 
acetylene. , 

Just as we are now in the midst of a 
considerable discussion over the adop- 
tion of four-wheel brakes and balloon 
tires, so were they having turbulent argu- 
ments in those days. Then it was the 
contemplated change from right hand to 
left hand drive. Locomobiie offered four 
models, two with right hand drive and 


two with left. By 1914 about 67% of 
American cars were driven from the left 
side. It may be that the writer is old. 
fashioned, but he still has a preference 
for the right hand drive, which is hardly 
available now on American cars. 

At the end of 1913 there were 120,099 
cars in California, 135,000 in New York 
and 60,483 in Pennsylvania. At the be. 
ginning of 1924 there are 1,093,660 in 
California, 1,214,090 in New York and 
1,064,625 in Pennsylvania. There are 
approximately fifteen times as many cars 
and trucks in the United States today ag 
there were ten years ago. 

The late A. L. Westgard, who was then 
Vice-President of the National High- 
ways Association and later became one 
of the best known proponents of motor 
camping and touring, was forced to 
return late in 1913 to New York by rail 
from San Antonio, Texas, because of the 
impassable condition of Texas roads, 
Today we have over 450,000 miles of 
surfaced highways and, through the 
expenditure of approximately $390,000, 
000, We are creating one of the finest high- 
way systems in the world. The contribu. 
tions of the United States Government 
in the form of Federal Highway Aid to 
the States is having an important effect 
on the growth of our good roads. 

Those who are mechanically inclined 
will be interested in the changes that 
have taken place in the types of cylinders 
used in American engines. In 1914 the 
proportion was 62% of L-head engines, 
28% of the T-head type and only 6.6% 
of engines with the valves in the head, 
Owing to a very discernible tendency this 
year, L-head engines are back again 
approximately where they were, with 
67%. The T-head engine has ceased to 
be a factor in American automobiles and 
its place has been taken by the valve-in- 
head machine, which is now supplied 
with 22% of our cars. A little over 6% 
have sleeve valve motors. 

The subject of brakes was being dis- 
cussed in lively fashion even in that dim 
and distant day and several prominent 
members of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers were predicting that electric 
brakes for automobiles would appear in 
the near future. They have not yet made 
their official début. 


LECTRIC self-starters were beginning 

to be quite popular in 1914 and were 

supplied with 70°% of the cars. Another 

4% of the cars were equipped with pneu- 
matic self-starters. 

In ten years clutches have undergone a 
revolution in which the cone clutch has 
almost completely vanished. Ten years 
ago only 52% of the cars had multiple 
disc clutches, while 42% had cone 
clutches and 6% band clutches. The 
only car made in America today witha 
cone clutch is the Rolls-Royce. 

One could go on almost indefinitely 
citing the ways in which automobile 
progress has been made in ten years. 
The motor car represents the greatest 
step forward in quick, personal, econom- 
ical transportation that humanity has 
ever taken. America is the most motor- 
ized country in the world. Of all the 
automobiles in the world, 85% of them 
are here in the United States. Naturally, 
the turning loose of over 15,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in 25 years upon our streets and 
highways, which were built to hold only 
a moderate volume of foot and horse’ 
drawn traffic, has created innumerable 
and excessively bothersome problems. 
Such questions as those of public safety, 
traffic congestion, parking and other vital 
problems are pressing for solution and it 
is not difficult to predict that the next 
ten years will see some revolutionaty 
changes in our methods of dealing with 
this modern transportation. 
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The owner of the V-63 Five Passen- 
ger Sedan travels in an atmosphere 
of richness and refinement. 


Its beautiful Cadillac-Fisher Body, 
appointed with the care used in 
decorating an exquisite drawing room, 
affords every facility for the conven- 
ience and comfort of its passengers. 


But the dominant appeal of the 
Sedan, as of all V-63 models, is its 
extraordinary performance. 


Its harmonized and balanced V-Type 
eight cylinder engine—Cadillac’s 
greatest contribution to automotive 





progress in recent years—functions 
with a smoothness and quietness 
new to motoring 


To the speed and power of this engine 
is added the safety of Cadillac Four 
Wheel Brakes—and these qualities, 
combined with instant acceleration 
and exceptional ease of control, in- 
spire the one who drives with a 
sense of complete road-mastery. 


Cadillac invites you to approach the 
V-63 Sedan with great expectations, 
and is confident that a single ride will 
convince you of its surpassing quality. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 




















© N.Y. Edison Co. 


from Underwood 





New York City is lighted by millions of 
MAZDA lamps, a brilliant example of the 
fact that out of every 100 peoplein the United 
States 37 live in electrically lighted homes. 


The best lighted 


country 


This is the mark of 
the General Electric 
Company, anorgan- 
ization of 100,000 
men and women en- 
gaged in producing 
the tools by which 
electricity—man’s 
great servant—is 
making the world a 
better placetolivein 


Ever since man discovered 
he could conquer darkness 
with artificial light, civiliza- 
tion has been marching on. 


Our country leads the 
nations of the world in the 
proportion of people who 
live in electrically lighted 
homes and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of electrically 
lighted streets. 


Lighting the streets—and 
the highways too—carries 
electricity through town 
and country so that all may 
enjoy its benefits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Answers to Our Picture Questionnaire 


(Continued from page 37) 


1. Leon Bakst, the great Russian Scenic 
Artist. 

2. Herbert Croly, Editor of The New 
Republic. 

3. John C. Porte, Lieutenant in the 
British Navy. 

4. Christabel Pankhurst, British Suffra- 
gist. 

5. Dorothy Graham White, the Count- 
ess Frasso. 

6. Hugh Walpole, English Novelist. 

>. Rabindranath Tagore, Hindu Poet. 

8. This one 7s Paderewski. 

9. Nellie Melba. 

10. Leopold Stokowski, of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


11. No, it is not Gilda Gray. It is My 
Douglas Crane. : 

12. This is Fred Stone, in a parody of 
Paderewski in Chin-Chin. f 

13. This is Elsie de Wolfe, the prominent 
interior decorator. 

14. Governor Tener, President of the 
National Baseball League. 

15. The Prince of Wales. 

16. And Dempsey nearly ten years away’ 

17. Maurice McLaughlin. _ 

18. Gertrude Hoffman—none other, 

19. Maria Montessori. 

20. This sort of thing was considered just 
as artistic in 1914 as it is now. 


The War Sacrifices of Mr. Spugg 


(Continued from page 41) 


about both William and Henry. 

“Henry’s out of the hospital,” said 
Spugg. “I hope to have him back in 
France in a few days. William’s in bad 
shape still. I had a London surgeon go 
and look at him. I told him not to mind 
the expense, but to get William fixed up 
right away. It seems that one arm is 
more or less paralyzed. I’ve wired back 
to him not to hesitate. They say William’s 
blood is still too thin for the operation. 
I’ve cabled to them to take some of 
Henry’s. I hate to do it, but this is no 
time to stick at anything.” 

A little later, William and Henry were 
reported both back in France. This was 
at the very moment of the great offensive. 
But Spugg went about his daily business 
unmoved. Then came the worst news of 
all. “William and Henry”, he said to me, 
“are both missing. I don’t know where the 
devi! they are.” 

“Missing!” I repeated. 

“Both of them. The Germans have 
caught them both. I suppose I shan’t 
have either of them back now till the war 
is over.” 

He gave a slight sigh—the only sign of 
complaint that ever I had heard come 
from him. 

But the next day we learned what was 
Spugg’s answer to the German’s capture 
of William and Henry. 

“Have vou heard what Spugg is doing?” 
the members of the club asked one 
another. 

“What?” 

“He’s sending over Meadows, his own 
man!” 

There was no need to comment on it. 
The cool courage of the thing spoke for 
itself. _Meadows—Spugg’s own man— 
his house valet, without whom he never 
traveled twenty miles! 

“What else was there to do?” said 
Mr. Spugg, when I asked him if it was 
true that Meadows was going. 

“T take no credit for sending Meadows, 
nor, for the matter of that, for anything 
that Meadows may do over there. It 
was a simple matter of duty. My son 
and I had him into the dining room last 
night after dinner. ‘Meadows,’ we said, 
‘Henry and William are caught. Our 
man power at the front has got to be 
kept up. There’s no one left but ourselves 
and you. There’s no way out of it. 
You'll have to go!’ ” 

“But how”, I protested,“ can you get 
along with Meadows, your valet, gone? 
You'll be lost!” 

“We must do the best we can. We’ve 
talked it all over. My son will help me 
dress, and I will help him. We can 
manage somehow.” 

So Meadows went to France. 

After this, Mr. Spugg dressed as 
best he could; and, taking turns with 
his son in driving his own motor, he was 
a pathetic but uncomplaining object. 

Meadows meantime was reported as 


being with the heavy artillery, doing 
well. “I hope nothing happens to Mea- 
dows,” Spugg kept saying. “If it does, 
we're struck. We can’t go ourselves, 
We're too busy. We've talked it over, 
and we’ve both decided that it’s imposs- 
ble to get away from the office—not with 
business as brisk as it is now. We're 
busier than we’ve been in ten years, and 
can’t get off for a day. We may try to 
take a month off for golf, a little later on; 
but as for France, it’s out of the question,” 

Meantime, one little bit of consolation 
came to help Mr. Spugg to bear the 
burden of the war. I found him in the 
lounge room of the club one afternoon 
among a group of men, exhibiting two 
medals that were being passed from hand 
to hand. 

“Sent to me by the French goven- 
ment,” he explained proudly. “They're 
for William and Henry. The motto 
means ‘For Conspicuous Courage,’” 
Mr. Spugg drew himself up with legitimate 
pride. “I shall keep one and let Alfred 
keep the other till the men come back.’ 
Then he added, as an afterthought— 
“They may never come back.” 

From that day on, Mr. Spugg, with his 
French medal on his watch chain, was 
the most conspicuous figure in the club. 
He was pointed out as having done more 
than any other one man in the institution 
to keep the British flag flying. But 
presently the limit of Mr. Spugg’s efforts 
and sacrifices was reached. Even patriot- 
ism such as his must have some bounds. 


O* entering the club one afternoon, I 
could hear his voice bawling vocifer- 
ously in one of the telephone cabinets in 
the hall. “Hello, War Office,” he was 
shouting, “Is that the War Office? 
Operator, the War Office!” 

Fifteen minutes later he came up to 
the sitting room, still flushed with indig- 
nation and excitement. 

“That’s the limit,” he said, “the abso- 
lute limit!” 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“They have drafted my son Alfred,’ 
he answered. “Just imagine it! When 
we’re so busy in the office that we're 
getting down there at half past eight in 
the morning. Drafted Alfred! ‘Great 
Caesar,’ I said to them! ‘Look here! 
You’ve had my chauffeur, and he’sgassed; 
and you’ve had my gardener, and he’s 
torpedoed; and they’re both prisoners, 
and only last month I sent you my own 
man! But this last thing’, I said, ‘s 
about the limit!’ ” 

“What did they say?” I asked. , 

“Oh, it’s all right now,” he replied. 
They’ve fixed it all up, and they've 
apologized as well. Alfred won’t 0, of 
course; but it makes one realize that 4 
government can carry a thing a little too 
far. Why, they’d be taking me next! 

“Oh, surely not that!” we all remon- 
strated. 
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1899 - 1924 


Only Packard 
can build a 
Packard 





Brilliant Beauty 

Distinctive Smartness 

Extraordinary Performance 

Economy of Operation 

Luxurious Comfort 

Low Upkeep Cost 

Years and Years of Service 

Pride of Ownership 

Sound Investment 

Standardized Nation-Wide 
Service 

High Resale Value 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 
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Th Is SUIT zs the model so 
popular with University men both here and 
abroad, and may be had in a variety of foreign 


fabrics and shades, including the new blue- 
grays and browns. Jacket and trousers are cut 
to assure the utmost in comfort 

The hat ts the prevailing flat brim style 
called YORK STREET, and it may be turned 
down when so desired. In medium brown and 
gray at seven dollars 

Complete outfits for golfers and those going 
South 


NECKWEAR OF ENGLISH FOULARDS 

NEW FRENCH AND INDIA PRINT CRAVATS 
FLANNELS AND KNICKERS 
DISTINCTIVE COLORED SHIRTS, INCLUDING 
BLUE CHEVIOT WITH COLLAR TO PIN DOWN 
BATHING SUITS * BEACH COATS 
GOLF STOCKINGS AND SWEATERS 
BLUE SPORT COATS FROM ENGLAND 
WITH BRASS BUTTONS 
STRIPED BELTS + NEW SHETLAND GOLF SUITS 


Samples of materials sent on request 


ER.[RIPIER & [0. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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The Menace of the Screen 


(Continued from page 40) 


that intelligence can be applied to the 
pictures, and that the effort is justified. 

I think that a wise visionary in 1914, 
having seen The Coward, would pre- 
dict a fine future for Charles Ray—but 
not the future he has had in his recent 
withdrawal from dramatic, into comic, 
parts. Seeing the Fox-Kellerman output 
about that time, he could have predicted 
the Fox future to the last foot of film; 
observing Griffith’s genre pictures before 
The Birth of a Nation, he would have been 
the last to consider Griftith the forthcom- 
ing star of the spectacle; with John Bunny 
and Flora Finch in mind, and forgetful 


‘| of what was going on under Mack Sen- 


nett, he would have said that the comic 
must remain a pure grotesque. 

In 1914, a magazine as awake to the 
social scene as Vanity Fair had the mea- 
gerest references to the films. RuthStone- 
house appeared in an advertisement for 
something in clothes; there was talk of 
the “songies”"—films with opera combined. 
John Bunny, known as an actor, was 
rather reproachfully interviewed; a note 
appeared on the menace of the pictures 
—not in regard to their moral effect, but 
with reference to the empty gallery seats 
at the theater; Griffith was praised by an 
anonymous actress because’ he, alone of 
directors. let the plavers know what the 


scenario was about; there was a pictur 
of a foreign actor now forgotten; and an 
article explained the commonest tricks of 
the pictures, with diagrams. That is all! 

“No Chaplin, ”leaps tothe mind. No, 
It was the year of Tillie’s Punctug 
Romance and of Dough and Dynamit 
Laughing Gas, Caught in a Cabaret, andy 
forth; but Charlie was not even a figuregf 
fun in those days. And no Pickford. No: 
in those days, they were just beginning tp 
announce the names of players; it was 
still possible to see films without a cag 
of characters. And in those days, 
they were not making good pictures, e. 
cept at the hands of the Fine Arts, Pag. 
mount and Famous Players were positiye 
learners at the game; there were othes 
who were refusing to learn. 

For whatever the faults of the billion. 
dollar, stupid movie may be, it has 
to create the almost perfect mechanisn 
which we now possess. It has made ayajl. 
able for other hands an instrument utte. 
ly unpredictable ten years ago. And eye 
if it has spoiled public taste, it has seentp 
it that there is a public. In ten 
the movie as we know it, was created;in 
the last five, it was very nearly ruined, 
but the greatest thing about it is thatjt 
still exists, and is about ready to be taken 
over by those who care for it. 


One Hundred Irritating Questions 


(Continued from page 35) 


62. Is there any good excuse for remem- 
bering A Good Little Devil, by the 
two less gifted Rostands? 

63. Name the principals in the most im- 
portant murder case of the year. 

64. What survivor of the Titanic became 
an international tennis champion? 

65. “She has just given up her movie 
career to study singing under Mme. 
Melba.” Ignore the fact that the 
word movie is neitaer quoted nor 
italicized in this sentence, and con- 
centrate on giving a reason for dis- 
believing this statement. 

66. Identify and distinguish between 
Dulcinea and Hermione. 

67. Trace the line of descent of Gilbert 
the Filbert. 

68. What liberal journal was founded in 
America at the close of the year? 

€9. Distinguish between Henri Krauss 
and Werner Kraus. 

70. Name the two foremost tennis 
players of the time. 

71. What excellent caricaturist pre- 
ferred to make his living by singing? 

72. If you are under 20, comment on 
the following: “A celebrated novelist 
isconvinced of the insanity of Amer- 
ican women for the following rea- 
sons: (a) the complete abandonment 
of petticoats, (b) daylight décol- 
letés, (c) colored wigs, (d)slit skirts”. 

73. What play, using moving picture 
technique startled New York? Give 
the author’s name at the time. 

74. Could you be interested today in 
“Ten of the Feminine Colonels in 
Europe’s Royal Families”? 

75. In May, 1914, Vanity Fair wrote: 
“The best thing France could do in 
the event of trouble with Germany 
would be to mobilize”—a tea-hound, 
ladies’ man, vaudeville attraction. 
Who was it? 

6. Identify the milk bath. 

7. What is wrong with this sentence: 
“T handed him two dollars for a seat 
four weeks in advance”? 

78. Who was Sylvester Schaffer? 

79. The Lay Anthony appeared. Name 

its now well-known author. 

80. Why was the rear STOP signal of 
1914 a failure for motor cars? 

81. What French radical was assassi- 
nated on the eve of the war? 


82. Give von Kluck’s first name, and 
identify him. 

83. Who was Helen Hayes Brown? 

84. Explain “knitting for the Belgians’ 

85. What famous American critic, not 
H. L. Mencken, “could discourse 
with equal facility about beer and 
Chopin, Rops, and German water 
ing-places”? 

86. Who was the Kaiser’s Own Per 
sonal Spy? 

87. Name best-known actor-airman, 

88. About how many songs had Irving 
Berlin composed by this time? 
Name the most famous one. 

89. Who composed “You’re Here and 
I’m Here”? 

go. Complete: “Good-by, Piccadilly, 
Farewell, Leicester Square. . . .” 

91 The Clean Heart is “told in a vivid, 
high-spirited but nervous way, 
There are two catastrophes 
sacrifices in it. If the same authors 
This Freedom is a great novel, throw 
this magazine out of the window, 
If not, explain the difference be 
tween the style of the author in 
1914 and that of If Winter Comes, 

92. How old is the Flapper? 

93. Name the foremost orchestral cot- 
ductor of Europe. The foremost 
orchestra in America, and 
conductor. 

94. “Very good, Eddie!” Give connota 
tions between 1914 and 1916. 

95. Two American actresses held Lor 
don in the hollow of their hands 
Who were they? 

96. A crotchety old detective was the 
principal figure in an extremely 
popular play. Name him, and the 
actor who played him. ; 

97. What Italian operatic composer, 2 
the United States in 1924 ,wasintto- 
duced ten years earlier? 

98. Why were there no English authes 
lecturing here then? 

99. What former chorus girl cham- 
pioned the waltz against the om 
step at her extremely popular dane 
ing school? 

100. Who was Secretary of State, and 
who the Chief Councillor to th 
State Department, at that time? 

(The answers to these questions will be 

found on page 98) 
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SILVER 


Nothing can take the place of solid silver 


flatware as the family’s gift 
to the bride. 


Much old silver prized as heirlooms is really 
Black Starr & Frost silver, acquired by an 
earlier generation, and the many beautiful de- 
signs now on exhibition in our showrooms 
will be the heirlooms of future generations. 


BLACK: STARR. & FROST 


JEWELERS 
X FIFTH AVENUE - CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET + NEW YORK 
ony ({ 114th year } 
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Southern 
Golf 
Togs 


Ss 


New Imported Golf Togs for Southern wear are now 


being shown at McCutcheon’s Men’s Shop. 


Descriptions of Articles Illustrated 


Tweed Caps—of Imported Cloths ‘ ‘ - $3.00 


Sweater—illustrated above, is of purewool and comes in eight attractive 
striped color combinations. Made in Scotland . . - $35.00 


Sporter Shirt—Made of fine white Oxford, with drawers attached. This 
is the ideal shirt for golfers as there are nolooseendsto “‘rideup”’. $4.00 


Club Stripe Tie—made by Welch Margetson of London, . $2.00 


Knickers—of Check English 
Flannel with the new knit-grip 
cuff device. Endorsed by the 
leading professionals . $15.00 
Imported Golf Hose—in many 
new and good looking color 
combinations . . $12.00 
Slip-on-Sweater — from Scot- 
land. In brown and fancy 
» mixtures , : . $30.00 
Orders by Mail—Any of this 
merchandise may be ordered 


through our mail order service. 








Established 
1855 


Reg. U.S. jee 
Pat. Off. 








James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 
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Visitors 


(Continucd from page 57 


visiting in the house. They want her to 
think that all the little fixings and doo- 
dabs are part of the regular regime. 

My friend, feels the artificiality of 
the situation as surely as we do, and tries 
to make up for his wife’s listlessness by 
over-enthusiasm on his own part. In the 
evening, after the ladies have retired, he 
becomes confidential over his second 
Scotch and says he doesn’t know how 
to explain Louise’s manner, that she 
wasn’t like that when they were married, 
that I remember perfectly well the family 
home in Racine and how simple it all 
was; and we part for the night in the hal! 
above with a silent hand shake and a 
meaning look which says, “You under- 
stand, old man, and I can trust you to 
stick by me.” Altogether it is quite a 
trying visit all around, and I think we are 
all glad when it is over. As I say, I only 
keep it up because I think it is good dis- 
cipline, especially for my wife. 


The Impossible Husband 


DOMESTIC team which must be 
familiar to all is the perfectly charm- 

ing woman who has somehow picked up a 
most impossible husband. The Coopers, 
as we will call them, are in this class. 
Mabel Cooper is a dainty, charming little 
person whom every one loves at first 
sight. But Frank Cooper, ah, death and 
destruction! He is the most consummate 
bore who ever stepped on the face of the 
earth. There is nothing that Frank 
Cooper doesn’t know more about than 
any one else in the room. At dinner, you 
don’t have to give him the conversational 
floor; he grabs it, and I have never seen 
the man who could take it away from him. 
Mabel is so desirable that we have them 
come to see us once in a while. We forget 
how awful Frank is. The memory of his 
atrocities fades away in some mysterious 
manner. Nature works that way. The 
sad things are blotted out. In general 
this is probably for the best; but in the 
case of the Coopers, it always lets us in 
for far more suffering than we had 


anticipated. A knowledge of our mistake 
breaks on us the moment we meet then 
at the station. Frank pulls out the }j 
talk stop immediately and begins to 
us how he made the conductor find typ 
seats together for them—he wasn’t goj 
to be brow-beaten, no, sir, not he; 
were up against the wrong mah, and if fhe 
Long Island Railroad thought they could 
get away with that, they had another 
guess. I settle back in my seat, anda 
feeling of dull pain mounts to the neigh 
borhood of my neck and ears. Curse 
I should have known better; but it isto 
late now,and I am in for two or threedays 
of the most awful suffering man can knoy, 

An unpleasant feature of these visits 
is the impression they always create on 
my personal friends. For weeks after. 
ward I am greeted on the train with such 
salutations as, “Well, for the love of 
Mike, where did you find that Cooper 
person? How did she come to many 
him?” etc. Just how Mabel can stand a 
steady diet of Frank is a question my wife 
and I have often discussed. She thinks 
Mabel got him at a rummage sale. 

I might go on indefinitely and write of 
the gay young niece who comes dow 
from Buffalo once a year and puts up with 
us when we are in town. We see w 
little of her, because she sleeps all day and 
stays out all night; but it is rather dis 
turbing to be roused by a large section of 
the Princeton Glee Club, gathered around 
our piano at three in the morning, rehears- 
ing a new song entitled, “The Bee’s Knees,” 

But there; I have said enough, disclos- 
ing myself, perhaps, as a crabbed old 
curmudgeon with a rind like a rhinoceros, 
but at the same time ridding myself of so 
much spleen that I can now doubtless go 
forward with life’s burdens, eccepting 
every thing with a cheerful heart. Con- 
fession is good for the soul, and mine 
feels much better, thank you. Come on, 
you, Aunt Clara, and you, Uncle Wallace, 
Honestly, I feel that I should be glad to 
see you. I appreciate home so tremen- 
dously after you have gone! 


The Mental Hazard of Putting 


(Continned from page Co) 


mental hazards without suggesting ways 
of surmounting them. This is rather a mat- 
ter for the psycho-analysts. They would 
discover, perhaps, that when we were very, 
very young, we fell into a deep hole some- 
where and have been, without knowing it, 
frightened of all kinds of holes ever since. 
Then they would explain to us that, in 
point of fact, it is not possible for a grown 
man to fall into a hole 4% inches in 
diameter, and at least four inches deep, 
and we should thereupon putt well, and 
live happy ever afterwards. 


The Failure of “Method” 


But leaving putting “complexes” on 
one side, what is to be done about it? 
Well, no doubt there is a great deal to be 
done by practice, and by those acquiring 
as mechanically sound a method as 
possible. Style or method—call it which 
you please—will not do everything. 
There must always, I fear, be some days 
of paralysis, when we know what we 
ought to do and can’t do it. But the 
man with a sound style will sometimes 
hole putts even on greens that appear to 
his eyes a solid mass of hazards with 
never a strip of turf between them. We 
ought to make our practise as realistic 
as possible. There are few mental haz- 
ards when we putt at the leg of a chair, 
and nothing worse can befall than our 
having to rake for the ball under a chest 
of drawers, where we find the maid has 


not dusted as she should. I can take all 
the paint off the leg of my chair by my 
“freedom and accuracy”. It is a different 
matter with a hole. 

Then there is that prescription of some 
learned physician (was it Alec Smith?) 
comprised in the words “miss them 
quick”. There is much good sense in it. 
And yet I should like to add a corollary: 
“If you can’t miss them quick, miss 
them pretty slow.” It is vain to fore 
yourself to hit when you know you can't; 
but sometimes, if you wait long enough 
there will come the knowledge that you 
can. You must give yourself a chance of 
being ready. As Duncan says, “If you 
are not a ‘first sighter’, take your time.” 
It is the betwixt and between frame of 
mind that is most fatal. Mr. Hilton has 
given an interesting little account of one 
putt of his in a crucial match in the Irish 
Championship. He settled down to that 
putt, and the head of his putter absolutely 
declined to look straight at the hole. Fi- 
nally, he stood away from the ball and had 
one more purely fictitious glance at the 
line. This time the putter plumped down 
as if it meant to behave itself; he holed 
the putt, won the match on the twen 
tieth green, and won the championship. 
= These mental hazards will come an 
go. It is of no use to be too fiercely 
logical about them. We must humor 
ourselves a little, and yet not too muc 
—a thing how easy to say, and Gracious 
Powers! how difficult to do! 
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cA peep into the boudoir of any 
much sought-after woman will 
usually reveal some AIGAUD 
odeur as the real secret of her 
power to fascinate men * * ° 


The following odeurs are created 

by Parfumerie Rigaud, 16 Rue de 
la Patx, PARIS 

MT NCEN Assosesee MARY GARDEN 

RIVA RMSLAT OL scons UN AIR 
EMBAUME 

Each perfume is offered in a com- 
plete line of toilet accessories. 


Geo.Borgfeldt& Co., lll East l6"Street, Vew York 


Sole distributors for the United States and Canada 





UN AIR EMBAUME is one of the most loved of Rigaud 


odeurs; It is that type of rare fragrance that a woman 


clings to devotedly jor many, many years. 


»pyrizh: Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 1924 
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VANITY FAIR 


Arithmetic as Applied to Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 62) 
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The first might be a no-trumper, but 
for its being a better spade call. The sec- 
ond is a diamond. Under the Robertson 
rule the first is not a no-trumper, as it is 
worth 18 only. The second is a diamond, 
as the two honors are worth 13 and the 
five trumps 10, total 23. The first hand 
would be very strong, counting 28, for a 
spade under the Robertson rule. Elwell 
would have counted the first to lose 8 
tricks, and the second to lose 10. Bryant 
McCampbell would get the necessary 11 
on the first; but only 7 on the second. 

Whitehead’s rule, the truth of which 
has since been abundantly proved in 
practice, is that any suit of five cards 
headed by both ace and king is a bid, 
although Milton Work refused to admit 
it for several years. insisting that there 
should be at least one outside trick. The 
modern player does not wait for that. 


BOUT ten years ago. R. L. Beecher. 


|< a nephew of Henry Ward Beecher 





devised a pip-counting system. the chief 
merit of which was its simplicity. He 
follows the McCampbell values, but cuts 
out the jacks, leaving the ace at 4, king 
3, and queen 2. This gives us 9 for each 


|suit. Adding the standard queen above 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


average brings the necessary count for a 
bid up to 11. 

The peculiarity of the Beecher system 
was that every hand was a no-trumper 
or nothing for the dealer or first bidder. 
The partner could take it out with a suit 
if he had any five cards and a count of 
8. The weakness of this system was that 
it forced the dealer to pass up hands as 
good as seven hearts to the ace king 
queen, because they did not count 11. 
On the other hand, no-trump would be 
bid on an ace-king suit and the ace of 
another suit, which counts 11. 

This system was tried in a set match at 
the Knickerbocker Whist Club, Mr. 
Beecher taking E. T. Baker for his part- 
ner, against Sydney S. Lenz and _ his 
partner. The weakness of this and of 
probably all pip-counting systems was 
exposed in this match by the result of 
several hands; not because the bidding 
was unsound, but because the system 
betrayed the holding when no bid was 
made. Here is one of the deals. which 
will illustrate the point in a simple way: 
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& dealer, Mr. Beecher passed, as his 
hand counts ro only; an ace 4; two 
kings at 3 each. When both second and 
third hands passed. Lenz bid no trump. 
A small heart was led, won by the ace and 


returned, the king killing the jack. Tp 
show his reentry, before clearing his heart 
suit, Mr. Beecher led the king of spades, 

This lead marks him with the ace, and 
shows that he held at least 10 points, byt 
he did not hold 11, or he would have made 
a bid. Then he cannot have in his hand 
anything else even as good as a jack. 
This marks the jack of clubs in Mr 
Baker’s-hand, and the finesse of the ten 
by Lenz wins the game and rubber. 

Dr. T. C. Lusk was the first pip- 
counter to devise a system that changed 
the values required according to the pos- 
tion of the plaver at the table. He used 
the McCampbell values. 4 3 2 1, and 
required 11 for an original bid as dealer: 
12 for second hand; 14 for third hand 
and 16 for the fourth hand, after three 
passes. He also thought 11 points the 
least that would justify a double. 

Personally, I am unable to see that 
any of these systems, which attach an 
artificial value to certain cards, and which 
also require a certain amount of mental 
dexterity in the processes of addition and 
subtraction. are to be compared to the 
simpler way of counting up the sure tricks, 
and doubling their value for attack. 
What can be easier than to say the ace 
and king of a suit are worth two sur 
tricks: if you play the hand they ar 
worth four, and four is more than your 
share of the thirteen to be played for, 
therefore. you should have a bid? 


Answer to the February Problem 

This was the distribution in Problem 
LVI. which is a fine example of Man- 
kowski’s skill as a composer. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y ani 
Z want six tricks. This is how they get 
them: 

Z starts with a club. If A covers, Y 
trumps with the seven of hearts and leads 
the spade four. Z wins the spade and 
leads his remaining club, upon which Y 
discards the spade queen. Z follows with 
the winning spade; ace or ten, according 
to B’s play on the first spade lead from 
Y’s hand. 

If A discards a club on the winning 
spade, Y sheds a diamond and makes 
two of his trumps by undertrumping the 
next trick with the trey of hearts if A 
plays one of his high trumps on the next 
trick. But if A trumps the spade with the 
eight of hearts, Y over-trumps and leads 
a diamond, which Z trumps, and the 
spade comes through A again. 

If A trumps the top spade with a 
honor, and Y discards a diamond, when 
A leads the club Y trumps with the trey, 
and Z over-trumps with the five, so ast 
Jead through A again. If A does not cove! 
the first trick, Y sheds the spade queet, 
trumps the next club with the heart sevel, 
regardless of A’s play, and leads the spade 
four, which Z returns through A. Y’ 
trumping the first trick with the sevens 
the key. 
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This instrument performs at your instance the very best that has been achieved in music for the piano 





Conjuring Muszc’s Spell 


a TS thrilling tales of courage and patriotism; its 
‘lia beautiful dreams of sentiment and romance; 
de and : . 

< the witchery of great music performed by those 
rn who stand .at the very pinnacle of fame—the 
“na Duo-Art unfolds, as though by magic, before you. 
ving the 3 

ee And if your mood and that of your guests be 


with the : 
od merry, the Duo-Art provides the real—and rare 


with a —pleasure of dancing to perfect music at home. 
d, when 


‘he trey, 


so as {0 Steinway, Steck, Stroud, Wheelock, Aeolian and famous Weber Duo-Art 


ot cover ; j 
> queet, Pianos. Grand and Upright 
rt seven, 


ie spade Duo-Art Literature sent upon request to Dept. N.G.2 
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‘et The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL—NEW YORK 
Makers of the Aecolian-Vocalion—the Phonograph Supreme 
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© Captain James Snydam 


Broad Views— 


for far-sighted investors 


Valuable lands, buildings, expensive equipment, 
intricate machinery—these are some of the 
assets back of the bonds of strong industrial 
companies. 

To such impressive values must be added the 
less tangible factors of experienced management, 
earning ability and good will, if the purchaser 
of industrial securities is to have a thoroughly 
desirable investment. 

Careful analysis of management and earnings, 
as well as of physical equipment, always pre- 
cedes the recommendation of such securities by 
The National City Company. 

Our monthly publication gives a broad range 
of bonds from which to select. You ought to 
have a copy. Call, or upon request we will 
mail one to you. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Vulgar Abomination of the Dance 


(Continued from pag: 33) 


| marked b: few offended exits. 


with half a count to each step. This 
change of time makes it more vivacious 
than the one-step, and it lends itself to 
a large number of variations. Its only 
drawback is that it causes the dancers to 
travel about twice as far as they used to; 
but, since dancing is often the only form 
of exercise that many people get, the 
effect of the fox trot should prove rather 
salutary than otherwise.” 

And the ideal program for a night’s 
dancing is given thus: 

“ . . an equal number of one-steps, 
fox trots and waltzes, although after the 
first hour or so, a limited number of fancy 


| dances—tangos, maxixes, and the Lulu 


Fados, may be judiciously—but sparingly 
—sprinkled in.” 

How conservative the dance is, after 
all—! The same program might do to- 
day. And that indicates the most com- 
mon fault of the people who write about 
dancing: that they think of the dance 


apart from the music. For the thing 
which changes swiftly and in its changes 
has an effect on the kind and quality of 
dancing is the popular music of the day 
Only one other factor counts as heayjj; 
—the style in dress. And in season; 
when dancing is a veritable rage, the 
designers of clothes have to cut their cloth 
accordingly; at other times, they desj 
the dress and the dance adapts itself. 

But music sails on with great indepen. 
dence, and the creation of jazz orchestras 
for instance, has re-made our dancing 
Try to dance to a second rate jazz 
orchestra, and the ease with which yoy 
depart from the beat when you do not 
intend to will—by contrast—teach yoy 
how a good band directs your dancing, 
And the pleasure of picking up the con. 
trasting beat and following that, instead 
of the major accents, is wholly new, It 
would have been considered immoral g 
decade ago, without a doubt. 


The Hereafter and Long Ago 


(Conlinued from page 45) 


their wide eves and their silent procession 
out of the theater when the piece was 
done which made it at once so exasperat- 
ing and so amusing an experience to pick 
up a newspaper next day and learn from 
its short, severe review that we had all 
been attending a flippant and blasphe- 
mous play. 


Mr. Shaw and the Saints 


NE would rather have expected a 

similar flurry to becaused byany play 
so provoking a fellow as Bernard Shaw 
might write about the Maid of Orleans; 
but, after all, Shaw is the least trivial 
citizen of the British Empire, and his 
play, Saint Joan,has such sobriety that 
its performances in New York have been 
We can 
imagine playgoers withdrawing because 
their intellects are unequal to the strain 
put upon them by his dialectic. We can 


| imagine their departing, “dignified and 


because they had heard the 
epilogue was not worth waiting for. But 
only an occasional fundamentalist leaves 


| ina rage. 


There is no dramatic critic over the 
age of two who could not point out thirty 
things the matter with Saint Joan. 


There are more things the matter with it 
than there are with a dozen lesser pieces 
along Broadway. But it is a work of 
genius. It has greatness. Its stature js 
visible from the moment when the forth 
right Joan, on being told that it is her 
imagination which makes her hear her 
voices in the chimes, replies “Of course, 
how else does God speak to us eve1?” to 
the moment when, from the Square where 
the shout of the mob has already bor 
the tidings of what work the flames have 
done there, the Executioner of Rouen 
returns to make his report to the already 
worried Earl of Warwick. 

“Sir,” says the complacent Exccutioner, 
in a speech of magnificent irony, “you've 
heard the last of her.” 

It may be said of Joan, as imagined 
by Shaw and as embodied now by Wini- 
fred Lenihan, that you are persuaded the 
real Joan was much like that. And it is 
both the intention and the effect of the 
play to assure you that those who opposed 
her were much like you and your neigh- 
bors; to suggest that Joan, were she to 
return to earth again, would be bumed 
again, while those who can now dropa 
sentimental tear over her pretty story 
would he among the first to carry fagots 
to the Square, 


George M. Cohan 


(Continued from page 59) 


goes into business, makes a small fortune, 
and promptly forsakes business for his old 
profession, because he has a true song-and- 
dance man’s heart. 

The play is obviously Mr. Cohan’s 
gesture of devotion to the theater; in- 
stinctively, he has projected the emotion 
through another one, the devoted loyalty 
of one player to his partner. The emotion 
is very real, and Cohan has given it 
dignity, as well as delicacy. If the feeling 
is his own, the character is not himself; 
and in that prime qualification for good 
acting he has surpassed nearly every 
American actor I know, for he has not 
for a moment intruded the personality of 
the actor into the character created by 
him. I have seen Mr. Cohan at least 
five times playing himself, and I know 
the difference. Instead of a curtain speech 
Mr. Cohan does Farrell’s song and dance, 
as he is supposed to have done it at the 
try-out; it is extremely deft parody; it 
is funny, and it is Cohan. For the rest of 
the play, he is the failure Farre!l, the 
misguided, infatuated fellow who never 


| really had the root of the matter in him. 


There is a further point about Cohan’s 
acting. I would like to fill the theater, 
when he plays, with all the enthusiasts 


for restraint, with all those who wor- 
ship the drama, with Miss Eva le 
Gallienne and Mr. Arthur Hopkins 
and the Theatre Guild. For here they 
could see restraint which rises from 
strength and which makes no sacrifice of 
intensity or of passion. They would see 
gestures of an instinctive refinement, 
movements of breathless precision, 4 
voice which hardly rises above a murmur, 
yet seems to have every tone and every 
timbre, to express every necessary em0- 
tion. They would see the indirect method 
at its best, for virtually none of Cohan’s 
effects are won by direct attack on the 
audience—he seems to work through the 
other players. They would see a tnum- 
phant virtuosity, put to its proper use.. 

So far, an unerring instinct has made 
it possible for Cohan to exist without the 
aid of a constructive and_ disciplining 
intelligence. The content of his plays * 
insignificant or conventional. He is not 
a thinker, nor a poet; he is, in short, not 
a great artist. He has never pretended to 
be. Out of simple and common things, 
he has created first entertainment 
then beauty; and in the second order of 
the world’s desirable citizens, he has 3 
valid claim to the foremost rank. 
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varaed N all essentials, Reo is a quality car, de- 
eo signed to fastidious tastes and manufactured 
— to the most exacting, standards known in the 


industry. 


Reo-developed features are responsible for 

Reo’s distinction of performance. They in- 
ay 3 clude the double-frame cradling, of power units, 
on the dual foot control, the high-powered engine 


re they 


iced Four passengers are com- with intake valves in head and exhaust valves 


ld se fortably accommodated at side, the 13-plate clutch, the separately- 
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ion, 4 a mounted transmission, and many others. 
1urmur, : 
— Regular equipment in- Price moderation is due to tremendous facili- 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Mathematics of Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 52) 


If every one drew a tile each time, you 
would draw every fourth tile in the wall; 
but as many tiles are taken from the dis- 
cards instead of drawing, and as you fre- 
quently miss your turn on account of 
pungs, this ratio of every fourth tile is 
not strictly accurate. I have found that 
the closest approach to average is to say 
that you will draw one-fourth of the tiles 
that are drawn; not every fourth tile in 
the wall. 

The factor that cannot be calculated is 
the average duration of the game. There 
is an expression in calculus that covers 
such cases, but it is too abstruse for our 
purpose. My personal experience, keep- 
ing a record of 500 games, shows that 
about one-third of the original 144 remain 
untouched, at the time some player woos; 
but 500 games is a small number, com- 
paratively, and the style of game played 
might vary this average considerably. 


but it is simpler to cut the odds in hay 
and to say that your chances of gettin 
either F or S, and not the other, are aboy: 
1 in 3%, or 2% to 1 against it. Ver, 
small odds against getting adouble! ~ 


FrINALLy we have to examine th 
chances that you will get neithe 
F nor S. There being 120 possible pos. 
tions for F and 11g for S, as against th 
24 positions marked off by your tils 
we get this fraction: 

I20X1IIQg 14280 2 

—-—_ or — nearly 
205923 





144 X 143 


Now to prove these calculations it j; 
necessary only to remark that one of then 
must be true, as you must hold one, 
two, or none, so we add these fraction; 
together thus; doubling the numeraty 
poh the case of holding one and not th 
other: 


“CNXEEING is believing.” 
But even the most 
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552 + 5760+ 



















UST to illustrate the manner of calcu- 14280 _ 20598 
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= 








Va = lating the chances of the game, let us 
<= assume for the pe that this average 7959? 20592 20592 20592 1 ily 
: ; = is about right, and that it would give a — : 
faithful portrait of the 7, player 11 draws from the wall, in addition As the result is unity, this proves that re 
; SZ to his 13 original tiles, taking no notice of Our calculations have been correct for Ww 
Smith &° Wesson revolve r =o what he gets from the discards, as we are ¢ach of the cases considered. 


In a future article, we shall have occ. 
sion to go into the more complicated 
problem of getting Dragons, your om 
Wind, and such things. In getting thee, 
we have to consider not only the dray 
from the wall, but the available discards, 


confining our attention to the Seasons, 
which must be drawn from the wall. 
This gives us 24 chances to draw Seasons. 

First, as to his chances for getting a 
pair of his own number, which would give 
him a double. We have already seen that 
one of the two he wants, which we shall 
hereafter call F and S respectively, may 
be any one of the 144 in the walls before 
the hands are drawn. Let us say this is 
F, Then S may be any one of the remain- 
ing 143. Thus we have 144 positions for 
one and 143 positions for the other, and 
by multiplying these figures we get the 
number of ways in which the two tiles, 
F and S, may lie in the four walls, before 


7 Gadd 


5 


SS 
cannot tell the story of RZ 
the arm so forcibly as can 


the arm itself. Any dealer Answer to the February Problem 


This was the hand held by the player 
in Problem No. 2, given last month, the 
previous discards being unimportant, 
None of the sets has been grounded, 


will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to put the revolver 








o itself into your hands for 









































your thorough examina- Aga are drawn. This number is 
. . Now each player is going to have 24 BR AR AR 
tion; then alone will you chances to draw tiles, and as vour chance J 
7 — is as —— any other player's, you will 5 5 5 
. . S have 24 chances to get F or S. Having QO OO OO 
un de rstan d Ww h y it h as aS got either, say F, you still have 23 chances 58 OY 8 
° = toget S, soyoumay get thepairin 24 x 23, OO (Xo) XS he 
been known since 18 53 a or 552 different ways. The F might be W 
KS drawn on any one of the 24 attempts, 4 | (6 eh 6.) [7 % b 
as “ SU PERIO R 99 =Yy A or S might be drawn first, and the other ig | 3 
. = might turn up on any of the remaining DPiirli ami ial | (]) 
ee — 23, either before or after S. This gives us 2) 
aS our fraction of probability: % 6 5 | pV 
=“ 24 X 23 552 I OO Qo Oo P 
\ 144X143 2059237 90} [OO} [6d y 
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That is, the odds are 36 to 1 against 
your getting a pair of your own-number 
Seasons if the game ends when there are 
still 48 tiles left in the wall. 

Now we come to the chances of your 
holding only one, say F, and not S. As 
S may be any one of the 120 which you 
will not draw or hold, and F might be 
any one of the remaining 24 that you do 
hold or draw, we get this fraction: 
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The position is this. You are calling 
two cards, the 4 or 7 of Characters, You 
draw the 7 of Dots. Will you keep it or 
discard it again? This illustrates a situ. 
tion that very often comes up in actul 
play, and should be carefully studied by 
the beginner. 4 

If you discard the 7 of Dots and wait 
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= 120 X 24 2880 I ; for either 4 or 7 of Characters, war i? 
> ~ or — nearly “calling” two cards. If you keep the7 Be 
Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C YS 144X143 205927 Dots end discard either the 1 Gann an . 
= Fz Characters, you are “calling” five cards| |] 1° 
== As the same chances must prevail for Examination will show that a 3, 4,67] | kam 
eo your getting S alone, and not F, the same or 9 of Dots would put you Mah Jong} | (7% 
= yy fraction stands. Add the two together giving you five chances to win, instead d © 
No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless ae and we get 5760 chances out of the 20592; two only, ogee 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name &, = - 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD. MASS. = yA: 
Western Representative: ®, = 
Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. SA. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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va HE Angelus brings to you the actual playing of Godowsky, Bauer, vA 
3 Gabrilowitsch, Rubinstein, Mero, Leginska, Menth, Buhlig — a host of 
noted pianists. They play the choice of their repertoires for you whenever 
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desired. Each master’s individuality of touch, of phrasing, of tone modulation 
is preserved in the Angelus reproduction. The effect is astounding. It is a 
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The Bobby, famous the 

world over. You can’t 

imagine London without 

| him—so typical is he. Just 

like London is Cruger’s. 
You'll find here exactly 
the same things well 
dressed Londoners buy in 
those smart little West 
End shops. A few of the 
newest importations are 
shown below. 
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We feel safe in claiming 
the most inviting selec- 
tion of silk handkerchiefs 
in New York. Smart de- 
signs in foulards and 
heavier silks—also some 
with engaging hunting 
and coaching scenes 
printed on them. 








Navy blue and white foulard in unusual 
pattern. rice $4.00 


Black and white checked silk, black 
border. Pri 


ice $3.50 
Gray background, coaching scene printed 
in colors. Price $4.00 


These unique ties made 
up to order 


Something new in neckwear! Rich 
silk of navy blue background on 
which are woven an amusing 
hunter and horse or a stunning 
horse’s head made to your order 
at $4.00 each. In actual fabric 
figures are 34 inch wide. 
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Cruger’s always has a 
newwrinklein ties. This 
time it’s an assortment 
made of French Crepes 
in attractive, soft color 
combinations. Most of 
them are French grey 
with black and white 
patterns. Price $3.00 


CRUGERS 


ee «CUIND]. 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street--New York 









































Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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VANITY FAIR 


Kiss 


(Continued from page 28) 


THE Younc Man: I’ve nothing to be 
afraid of, but 

Tse GirL: Not that I’m jealous. Or 
hurt because you deceived me. I know 
perfectly well you couldn’t tell me about 
Mrs. Choti. There are one or two things 
I didn’t tell you either—one lieutenant 
and two law students. That’s only 
natural. But you might have been man 
enough to give me a kiss of your own, 
instead of the affected tricks your mis- 
tress had taught you. 

THE YounG Man: My mistress! Good 
Lord, I—— 

THE GrirL: You worm your way into 
my conf.dence; you arouse the tenderest 
sentiments in me, banish every thought 
from my head except to wonder whether 
your kiss will be as thrilling as the 
lieutenant’s and the two law students’ 
were, and then you I shall never 
forgive you or look at you again. 








The Dear, 


THE YOUNG MAN: Won’t you listen to 
me? I admit that one evening while ] 
was walking home with Mrs. Choti—— 

THE GiRL: I’m not interested. 

THE Younc MAN: She kissed me jp 
fun . . and I kissed her back . , - 
once; but really, really, there was never 
anything between us. I swear there 
wasn’t. 

THE Girt (over ner shoulder, coldly, as 
she leaves him): So you said before. 

THE YouNG MAN (to himself, as he 
walks slowly homeward): It’s so unjust! 
I wish there ad been an affair between 
Mrs. Choti and me. 

THE Girt (writing in her diary that 
night: concludes the day’s entries as follows) 
“Dear God, please forgive me for invent. 
ing the lieutenant and the two law sty. 
dents, but what would You have done, 
in my place?” 

THE END 


Dull Days 


(Continued from page 25) 


problems of individuals; when it was 
light, it was pitched in preposterous 
adventure or exaggerated humor. The 
suffusing tone of satire had not come 
into being. 

This is a capital difference, and leads 
directly to another—that the pleasures 
of that time were taken far less as a 
matter of course than they are today. 
There was something astounding in the 
vogue of dancing—as if civilized men and 
women hadn’t danced from the year one. 
And even those who danced—deserting 
their dinners—labored weeks to perfect a 
tango step. There were, further, humor- 
ists; but wits were looked on with sus- 
picion, as part of the distinctly New 
Yorkish atmosphere. It was not consid- 
ered wholesome to be too light-minded; 
and, without the background of the war, 
there was no virtue in being light-hearted. 

The astonishing thing is that, looking 
back at the houses, dresses,motor cars,cig- 
arette cases and vanity bags of 1914, one 
experiences no temptation to speak of 
“bad taste”. It seems a sort of neutral 
good taste—a not interesting discretion. 

The atrocities of “the late General 
Grant and early Pullman era” had passed. 
1914, in fact, amused itself by holding an 
exhibition of the candidly atrocious ob- 
jets d’art of those days. The exhilara- 
tion of the Russian Ballet had not yet 
made itself felt in decoration; the defining 
of masses handed over by the Cubists 
was not yet effective. The purely Ameri- 
can art of skyscraper construction was 
progressing in its natural course; but 
those arts we share with Europe showed 
a thin-blooded correctness. A year or so 
earlier, there had been a burst of color in 
the Chantecler mode, there were notable 
bits of structure and design—the unfin- 
ished Grand Central was being carried 
through with a fine dignity. Rooms 
“tinted and tapestried in the prevailing 


mode—Wanamaker-DuBarry "were what 


they always have been and always will be; 


neither art-craft furniture nor illuminated 
telephone dolls had been universally 
The exquisite dancing of 
Pavlova was not unappreciated then; 
and if art fakes were plentiful, who knows 
what we are looking at today with vener- 
ation? What 1914 fails to give is a defi- 
nitesenseof its taste. Itmay have existed, 
then, but it left no record; and the war 


acceptable. 


took care that it should leave no effect. 


Vanity Fair was aware, in those early 
days, of something stiff-necked and con- 
strained, both in social life and in the 
in March, 
1914, dropped its previous sub-title 
Formerly Dress and Vanity Fair and 
plunged into mid-stream under the name 


arts. As the magazine 


it now bears, the Editor wrote: 


“The mock-cheerful angle of the satirist 
is sometimes a little foreign to our Ameri- 
can artists and authors, and it will be 
one of Vanity Fair’s pleasant duties to 
wean them from their stiff, unyielding 
ways, and make them, as the French 
periodicals have succeeded in making 
theirs, a little more free in their techmque 
—a shade less academic—a trifle more 
fluent, fantastic, or even absurd.” 

The work of foreign artists—writers 
as well as draughtsmen—were published 
to show the way—artists from France, 
Italy, Russia, Spain, and England—and 
strange as it may seem, the method 
succeeded. You may recall with joy your 
pleasure on first reading P. G. Wode- 
house in this country; shortly thereafter 
American humorists found that they, too, 
could run a little wild. Our artists had 
been good, serious fellows; even Charles 
Dana Gibson’s excellent social studies 
had not been actively amusing; now they 
cut loose, often by way of pictorial par- 
ody. The pageant of American life began 
to be subjected to attention which was 
often good for it—satirical joshing of its 
gaucheries, mixed with a fresh effort to 
make our daily existence render up the 
material for the lighter forms at least of 
artistic expression. . The hobble skirt 
was among us—in our daily lives and in 
the arts, as well as in dress—and Vanity 
Fair, an expert designer, delicately 
snipped the hem to make a slit. In the 
course of a decade, it has become clear 
that the high visibility of ankles does not 
lead to the degeneration of the race. 


Vanity Fair’s Recapitulation 


THE anniversary pages in this issue 
present a more or less frivolous ac- 
count of the dear, dull days, so happily 
beyond recall. The pictures—and even 
the mental images evoked by the text— 
cannot help having the charm of al 
things past. It seems incredible that this 
should have been considered beautiful, ot 
that interesting; that the pretensions of 
A were taken seriously, while the serious 
worth of B remained unrecognized. 

It is a pleasure to think that Vanity 
Fair has grown in many ways since 
that time. It finds more entertaining 
things in America than it did, and mofe 
things entertaining. It recognizes with 
joy the growth of a kind of irresponsible 
humor, a slightly mad, illogical gaiety; 
and at the same time, it sees in the sar 
donic and satiric attitude of many of its 
contributors a sign that intelligence 
hasn’t succumbed, and that in grappling 
with a world a thousand times more 
bitter than the world of 1914, we haveat 
lost our capacity to mock—even ourselves 
—and remain gay. 
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There is a steadily increasing demand from motor car 
manufacturers for the products of Fisher. This can only 
be attributed to public recognition of the superior 
artistry, workmanship and durability of bodies which 
are distinguished by the emblem—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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SCHKYER 


In evening clothes it is said 
all men look their best; 
therefore is it not to one’s 
advantage to see that one’s 
evening clothes ave the best? 


The Scheyer Tailored tuxedo 
may be had either with shaw] 
or notch collar. At the more 
exclusive men’s stores, of 
course. 


There is a place in your 
town where you may pur- 
chase Scheyer Tailored 
clothes. If you don’t know 
the place, write 


SCHEYER AND COMPANY 


307 West Van Buren Street. Cuicaco 





READY TAILORED CLOTHES FOR GENTLEMEN 














VANITY FAIR 


| Psychology and Politics 


(Coniiaued from page 42) 


he goeth; and to another. Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, do this, and he 
doeth it”, it is evident that he is enjoying 
his authority. Most people delight in being 
able to give orders to other people. There 
are few instances in history of individuals 
or classes parting with power voluntarily. 
It is especially sweet to those who have 
the habit of it; that is why so many public 
men who have risen by idealism have 
ended by becoming tyrants. 

It is customary to lay stress on “herd- 
instinct” in popular discussions of 
| social psychology, but among psycholo- 
gists it is still considered an open ques- 
tion whether any such instinct exists in 
civilized man. Certainly it is much less 
developed than in some gregarious ani- 
mals; but its existence, to some extent, is 
supported by weighty arguments. The 
psychology of the crowd perhaps exhibits 
it most unmistakably; collective panics 
and furies are hardly explicable on any 
other hypothesis. The contagious excite- 
ment when one’s country goes to war is 
of the same kind. And the facts about 
vanity which we have already considered 
point in the same direction. In civilized 
man, the instinct is usually, though not 
always, bound up with imitation of a 
leader. Rivers suggested that hypnotism 
exhibits it in a pure and primitive form, 
the hypnotist taking the place of the 
leader. Herd-instinct does not, of course, 
decide what a herd will do; it only decides 
that there will be a certain unity in its 
actions—a unity derived either from a 
common impulse or from imitation of a 
leader. The power of leaders has been 
enormously increased in modern times 
by the various inventions which have 
enabled them to transmit their opinions 
and orders quickly to a vast public— 
printing, telegraph, telephone, wireless, 
broadcasting, etc. 

Out of the impulses that we have now 
enumerated the great majority of politi- 
cal actions are derived. The apparatus 
of political argument, showing that our 
party is wise and good, while the opposite 
party is foolish and wicked, must be 
regarded as mere froth on the surface. 
The song of Deborah represents Jael as a 
virtuous woman; but if Sisera’s compa- 
triots had left an account of the incident, 
the moral valuations would have been 
/quite different. Moral sentiments in 
party politics and in the disputes between 
| nations are merely expressions of the col- 
| lective passions of the herd; they do not 
| cause its actions, but merely give them a 
| suitable clothing of myth. 





ib there, then, no way of forming objec- 
| tive judgments in politics? Perhaps 
ultimately and philosophically there is 
none; but for practical purposes there are 
various ways of bringing argument to 
bear. 

In the first place, a man may know 
that a certain possible future state of 
affairs would increase his happiness, and 
may also feel an impulse to a certain kind 
of action. In that case, he will persuade 
himself that such action will bring the 
| state of affairs that would make him 
|happy. It may be that literary fame 
| would make me happy, and that I also 
desire to get drunk. In that case, I shall 
persuade myself that a moderate dose of 
| alcohol will bring inspiration. It may be 
| that my business is in a bad way, and 
that I should be happier if it improved; 
| it may be that, at the same time, I am 
filled with fury against some foreign 
country, and anxious that my govern- 
| ment should declare war against it. In 
that case,I shall persuade myself that 
| war would enrich me by ruining my com- 
petitors. In such instances, there is a 
possibility of forming a scientific judg- 
rent. A teetotal friend may point out 





to me that Vergil and Dante never got 
drunk; I shall retort that Shakespeare 
probably often did, and that Coleridge 
wrote nothing worth reading after he 
was cured of taking opium. If my desire 
for literary fame is sufficiently stro, 
I may agree to abide by medical opinion 
in the matter. In like manner, if I really 
want my business to improve, I may take 
expert opinion as to whether war js 
likely to improve it; if such conduct be. 
came common, wars would cease. Jn 
cases of this kind, all that is necessary js 
to dispel the myths by which people 
justify yielding to impulse. 

But it would be a mistake to regard 
such rational calculations as constituting 
the whole of political morality. Ther 
may be cases where a man will profit 
personally by actions which are extremely 
harmful on the balance; they are rarer 
than is thought, but they do occur. In 
these cases, we cannot appeal to a man’s 
reason alone; it is necessary to operate 
on his passions, if any good result isto 
follow. How far is this possible? 


i pene primitive impulses that we enum. 
4 erated are susceptible of ethical valua. 
tion; some can be considered neutral, 
some good, and some bad. The impulse 
to seek the necessaries of life may be 
regarded as ethically neutral; so may 
herd-instinct. The impulses to rivalry 
and power must be regarded as on the 
whole bad, in the sense that they do more 
harm to others than good to those who 
successfully indulge them. The parental 
instinct, in the main, is praiseworthy, 
The impulse to act so as to stand well 
with other members of our herd is, asa 
rule, a useful one, since it restrains actions 
which the herd condemns and prompts 
those which it praises. It becomes harm- 
ful in two cases: first, where the herd, 
through superstition, indulges in per 
nicious practices, such as human sacrifice; 
secondly, where the herd is hostile to some 
other herd. 

For the first of these, there is no cure 
except intellectual enlightenment or for- 
eign domination. For the second, the 
subjective cure is the enlargement of 
one’s herd. Moral perfection would be 
reached by the man whose herd embraced 
all mankind. It is often possible to 
enlarge a man’s herd by imaginative 
appeals. 

Of course, the man who has a limited 
herd may entirely refuse to admit that it 
would be a good thing to enlarge it. 
If no eloquence can stir his emotions, it 
will be useless to hope that reasoning 
can change his convictions. The criminal 
law is an attempt to supply motives of 
self-interest which may appeal to su 
men when other motives fail to move 
them. There is as yet, however, no appeal 
of the same kind to a man whose herd is 
the nation; and it is scarcely even recog- 
nized that a wider herd would be more 
desirable. If it were adequately recog- 
nized, the same psychological process 
which led from pure egoism to family 
feeling, from family feeling to patriotism, 
might easily lead on to an international 
patriotism. We know that such an emo- 
tion is possible, because some men have 
had it. We know also that emotions can 
be moulded to an incalculable extent by 
education and example. 

Psychology, therefore, does not teach 
us to despair of human nature; it merely 
enables us to see through the many shams 
and counterfeits which are offered 
place of genuine kindliness, out of w! 
alone all the best actions spring. Perhaps 
before long it will tell us more than we 
know now about the possibility of get 
erating kindliness. Experience has shown 
that moral exhortation is useless, but 
other methods may prove more effective. 
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For those who think in terms of perfection 


N the making of the Sohmer Piano there is no thought of quantity—no consideration of num- 

bers. Each instrument is an entity in itself—an individual unit, as carefully wrought, as 
deftly constructed, and containing the same measure of imagination and idealism as any other 
masterpiece of art. 


The completed instrument transcends: the material elements of which it is made. It is its spirituelle 
qualities —the unforgetable richness of its tone, that brings with ownership the all-satisfying real- 
ization that one has the best: 


“SOHMER” on a piano conveys a definite guarantee of superlative quality—the family name of 
individuals who actively build, own, and control the piano which bears their name, carrying out 
the traditions and experience of more than fifty years in the building of fine Pianos. 
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Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles and sizes of Grands, Uprights, 
Players and Reproducing Players, all of one quality. Uprights from $700 
and upward, Grands $1250 and upward. Period models in Queen Anne, 
Italian Renaissance and Jacobean. Monthly terms of payment if desired. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed on request, 


SOHMER & CO,, 31 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1872 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
To correct an erroneous 1m- 
pression Messrs. BROOKS 
BroTHERs take occasion to 
publish the names of their 
Directors and OFFICERS 
and to state that the owner- 
ship and management of their 
business have undergone no 
change of late. Ithas been op- 
erated continuously for more 
than one hundred years and 
is still in the Control of the 
Direct Descendants of the 

Founder 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS 


FREDERICK BROOKS 


lai EucenE E. Mapes 


President 





Owen WINSTON 
Vice-President 


WALTER Brooks 
Haro_p Brooks 
WintHrop H. Brooks 
Eucene E. Mapes 
Owen WINSTON 
Wituiam B. Harbin 
ALBERT E. BAEDER 
GeorceE H. Howarp 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 


WicuraM B. Harbin 
Treasurer 


WintuHrop H. Brooks 
Secretary 


ALBERT E. BAEDER 
Asst. Treasurer 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 








One Round with a Lady 


(Continued from page 51) 


Epwin (coolly): I mean (he picks up a face), There’s an omen for you! Never’ye 


glittering object from a table, ancienily a 
deadly stabbing weapon, now degraded to 
culting fifteen-cent magazines, and studies 
the point critically), I mean that I am go- 
ing to end this, here and now. Love has 


| its rights; it has also its reprisals. . . 


(With sudden savagery, he seizes her. 
A scream of terror escapes from her lips; 


| she sinks to her knees, her face upturned 


and drawn with fear. For a tense moment, 
the picture holds; he with the knife poised, 
his face very evil, very menacing.) 


BLANCHE (babbling): Edwin, spare me! 
I'll do anything you say! Ilove you! Let 
me live for you! 

Epwin (between his teeth): You shall 


| die—and go through life disfigured. 


BLANCHE (now quite incoherent): Not 
both, one or the other, but not both! 


(For an instant he surveys the unhappy 
creature with satanic triumph—one thinks 
of the sultan in “Scherezade”—then, with a 
gesture of immense disgust he flings her 
from him, and pitches the knife across the 
room.) 


Pw: Get up! Get out of here! 
You’re not worth spoiling a good 
blade! (He unlocks the door, opens it 
furiously, and turns to Blanche with 
concentrated scorn) Go! D’you hear?. GO! 


(With an expression of horror, mingled 
with relief, Blanche struggles to her feet. 
Convulsively covering her face with her 
hands, she rushes sobbing from the room. 
Edwin bangs the door shut,. then leans 
limply against it. From behind the screen 
emerges one Jimmie, his face mapped out 
into a vast, radiant grin.) 


Jure: By Jove, old man, I congratu- 
late you! You carried that through like 
an artist! Never saw it better done! 
And didn’t she play up, what? Thought 
you didn’t know her, did she? (Laughs) 
She’ll call up in a minute. You'll see. 
Call up and beg you to take her back. 


(But Edwin, far from sharing his 
accomplice’s optimism, drops shattered 
into a chair. It’s the one Blanche sat in. 
She has left a veil there. Edwin encounters 
this wisp, and absently mops his brow.) 


Epwin (faintly): You think she will, 
do you? But suppose she doesn’t? Sup- 
pose she doesn’t? . . . and I’ve lost all? 

Jrumre: But I tell you she will. They 
always do. I’ve seen the dagger trick 
tried a good many times with these high- 
strung damsels. It never fails. 

Epwin: Well, I don’t know about the 
others, but I was scared purple. Good 
Lord! (abysmal groan) I never thought I’d 
lay hands on a woman, save in the way of 
kindness! 

Jimmie (soothingly): There, there, have 
a drink! (Hastily pours a very stiff one and 
presses it on him). I don’t wonder your 
nerves are a bit shaken. But think of 
her’s, old boy, think of her’s. 

Epwin (turning): The funny thing 
about that dagger scene was I rather 
enjoyed it, once I was off. You’re right, 
James. It’s the only réle for a man. 

Jumie: Fatal, ab-so-lute-ly fatal. I 
never saw clearer proof of it than her 
flings at you. But just wait! Wait till 
she begs you on her knees— 

Epwin: But if she’s at the telephone? 

Jmmte: Metaphor, imbecile! Ye gods, 
what you’d have done without me—(the 
telephone rings). There she is! (excitedly) 
Now keep it up, old chap. Make her 
p-u-l-lead. 

Epwin (clutching receiver; sternly): 
Hello. What? Angell’s Funeral Home? 
Good Lord! (hangs up and turns a haggard 


been taken for a mortuary before! 

Jimmie: Coincidence; nothing more 
We’re in too much of a hurry. Shey 
hardly had time to find herself and get 
to a telephone. What you’ve got to do 
now is to be ready for her when she dogs 
She’ll say that she’s been terribly blind 
and wicked . . . sees that you're the 
only man in the whole eighty-six million 

Epwin (peevishly): You talk like Frank 
Tinney. I wish you wouldn’t. 

Jimmie: Then—then—what the deuce 
comes next? Oh, yes, then there'll be 
a lot about if you’ll only take her back 
into your arms again— 

Epwin: I doubt it. After all, she was 
never really there, come to think of it 

JumieE (glibly): If you’ll only take her 
back, sob, she’s yours, sob, body and 
soul, sob, to do with as you will. 

Epwin: I seem to have heard that 
expression before, but it doesn’t sound a 
bit like Blanche. . . . Well, get on, 

Jimmie: When the maiden’s prayer of 
abnegation is over. you say, wearily— 
the weary note’s the thing here—that 
you’re just sailing for God-knows-where 
but that if she means what she says, 
you'll marry her—now mind you put it 
in that order, you will marry her—at ten 
o’clock tomorrow morning, and— 

Epwin (aghast): Ten o’clock! What 
are you talking about? No man’s in the 
mood for matrimony at ten o’clock in the 
morning! Good heavens, I never take q 
drink before one! ' 

Jue nap enigy 5 Oh, well, tell 
your own story then. Only, be prepared, 
Don’t let the whole thing down Ga 
after all the trouble I’ve taken. 

Epwin: You? I like that. Didn’t Ial- 
most do murder? What have you risked? 


IMMIE: Don’t bother about me, 

(The telephone rings.) There she js 
now! Quick! (Edwin precipitates himself 
upon the instrument, with Jimmie, all com- 
placency and counsel, at his elbow.) Buck 
up now, old man. Remember—I’m here! 

Epwin (affecting an indifference thal 
would have chilled Semiramis): Yee 
Wha-what? (an ominous vocal change) 
STAGED? (startled glance at Jimmie) 
The stupidest performance you ever saw? 


But . . but . . . Oh, I say, you can't 
mean that! . .. Ever? . . . Never? 
. . But hold on. . . (He dicks 


furiously—vainly!—then hangs up with a 
bang and turns fiercely on the stupefied 
Jimmie) You idiot! You prince of idiots! 
You scoundrel!!! You third-rate Judas!!! 
D’y’know what you’ve done? 

Jimmie: Now, what in 

Epwrtn: You’ve lost her for me forever! 
She saw through the whole thing at once. 
She would! Jeered! Said it was the wort 
performance of the oldest, cheapest stage 
trick on record. Led me on just to see to 
what credulous depths I would sink! 
Forbids me now ever to lock at her, think 
of her, speak to her, breathe the same ait. 

JimteE: Well, I'll be—— 

EpwIn (mounting, in retrospect): And 
how happy I was! The suspense I liv 
in! The fever! The fret! (paces in agi- 
tation) My life one long, torturirg, e- 
quisite alternation between the palpita- 
tions of hope and the secret thrill of 
knowing myself still free! And now. . - 
(turns anew to rend the miscreant) Get 
out of here! Get out! Fool! Cretin! 
Assassin! Blighter of joy! Get out! 





(He punctuates his epithets by hurling 
books, pillows—anvthing handy. Bul 
Edwin is a bad shot; a rich man, doomed 
to be poor at everything. Between bombs, 
Jimmie manages to pour himself one mort 
drink, to light one more of his host's cig 
arettes; then, unperturbed, he saunters oul, 
Fdwin is left to disorder and defeat as 
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For Over Twenty Years 


Every dollar that has be- 
come due on the First 
Mortgage Building Bonds 
sold by this company has 
been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe in- 
vestments yielding 6%% 
—write for Booklet V126. 


126 No. DEarsorn St., Chicago 


AMERICAN BOND & MortcGAcE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and surplus over $4,000,000 


345 Mapison Ave., New York 
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A New Topcoat— 
The MOORLAND 


IntrRopucING smatt 
patterns selected by us 
abroad. The cheviots, rich 
solid colors and braw 
plaids, are Scotland’s pride. 
And they are shower- 
proofed. The “Moorland” 
is equally good, rain or 
shine. 


$65 
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The New 1924 
BUHRA 





Pronounced BURR-KEY 
ore (eRe t | Just see how quick and easy 
Metal Bottom | | | q ‘ f mil : 
oe | | | | e e 
name and the red Lf ! —your fingers find those most-used keys 
ae Be } 
rane member of the vest pocket family has 
arrived! That vacant space alongside your 
fountain pen and pencil just seems to have been 
waiting for this newest Keytainer. 
It brings welcome relief from the bother of dig- 
ging down into your trousers pocket, many times 
per day for the few keys most in demand—your 
auto keys especially. That fumbling and fussing 
is ended. 
Nowyou can carry onthe twohooksof this vest- 
pocket Keytainer the two to four most used keys. 
Equipped with safety clip—small and compact 
in size —it slips into vest pocket as naturally and 
securely as your fountain pen. Quick to get at, 
easy to use! t 
KEYTAINERS WITH The other keys not needed so often can be 
HANDY POCKET stowed away in a larger Keytainer in your 
THE safe and convenient way trousers pocket. 
to carry auto license, railroad 
tic kets, agp geet — , = 
se Women welcome it, too 
Tuts small Keytainer clips snugly to the pocket of ! 


hand bag. It won’t play hide-and-seek in distant 
corners. And it won’t flip out with the handkerchief. 
Keytainers protect the linings of pockets and hand 
bags. The bulky keyring, leaving exposed the sharp 
peints of the keys, is a thing of the past. The patented 
swivel hocks of Buxton Keytainers turn freely all 
ways. 


1924 Model 


LONG, clean drive—a steady approach 
a sure putting shot —all dependon relaxed, 
well rested muscles. The new model Burr-Key 


Gifts that can really be used 


No gift is more acceptable than a pair of Keytainers. 
Everyone has use for two Keytainers; the 2-hook- 
with-clip for the most used keys, the 4, 6 or 8-hook 
sizes for the other keys. 

Jewelers, department, leather goods and stationery 
stores, haberdashers, hardware stores and druggists 
sell Keytainers—in plain styles for less than a dellar 
to De Luxe models in rich leather and fine gold up 
to $11. Write for the book of Buxton Keytainers. 


Equipped with the IMPROVED BURR- 
KEY Adjustable Handle and Metal Top 
letely relieves the arm and shoulder from 


strain, as you go trom green to green. 





Other exclusive Burr-Key features are the 
Metal Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, MATCHED PAIRS IN 
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Dept. 20, Springfield, Mass. 
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if Hy ‘ Marbridge Building, New York. 
R. H. BUHRKE CO. 
(Established 18 i In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. Winnipeg; 
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New York Office 


Manufactured in Canada by W s Manufacturing Co., Lt« 
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Innovation may catch the popular 
fancy, but the expert knows that a 
new departure is an advancement 
only when it extends the sound ap 
plication of authoritative principles. 
When it meets that test, he sanc- 
tions the unconventional design for 
practical use. ae: My 
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Every exclusive feature in the Lin- 
coln car was so selected. Each 
proved itself technically sound; each 
became an essential factor in making 


this car indisputably a masterpiece. 
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(HARACTER ts created in a 
room when furnishings and dec- 
orations express the feeling or reflect 
the period that inspired its builder 


Whether the house is an old one 


reconstructed or new and modern 
in every aspect, charm rewards the 
home maker who sees each room as 
a whole and plans, however simply, 
to secure complete harmony. 
Simmons beds encourage this quest 
for unity of effect. In pe “riod de signs 
and modern adaptations of famous 
there 


styles, are beds to go with 


any scheme of furnishing you may 
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Sleep-coaxing comfort tor that vital 
third of life which you live in bed 1s 
supplied by Simmons springs and 
mattresses. Your furniture dealer 
will show them to you in many types 
—all at the lowest prices they can 
be built of safe, mew materials. Vhe 
Purple 


luxurious 


Labe/ is the finest and most 


mattress you can own. 


Refuse substitutes. Before you pur- 
chase, look for the Simmons label 
—your sleep and health insurance. 
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tA good wardrobe trunk lasts 
a lifetime — select yours carefully 


HE wardrobe trunk you buy should last for many 

years—perhaps a lifetime. For this reason, it: is 
highly important to select one which will always give 
you the greatest satisfaction and most advantages. 

A Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk combines every 
convenience of the finest trunks—with exclusive fea- 
tures found in no other models. 

Each of the smart new Belber styles has a fascinating 
array of drawers and hangers; a hat box, shoe box— 
even an ironing board and iron holder. 

In addition, the new Belber Safe-Lock is a com- 
fort feature without parallel in wardrobe trunks. It 
entirely eliminates stooping over to unlock old-fashioned 
catches—or fussing with complicated locking devices. 











You will prefer a Belber through years and years 
of the most satisfactory service. Its very appearance 
reflects the most discriminating taste. Models to meet 
every need—attractively priced from $45.00 up. Be 
sure and see them before you buy any wardrobe trunk. 
At the better stores. : 

Write for our interesting booklet—‘‘The Style in 
Wardrobe Trunks—and how to pack.” You will find 
it very helpful in selecting just the style you desire. 
Free upon request. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia 


The Belber Safe-Lock 


One turn of the lock up, unlocks all catches 
automatically. One turn down, locks them. 
No fumbling, stooping over or wrestling with 
complicated locking devices An improve- 
ment appreciated by everyone. 


Bel E-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FINE TRAVELING GOODS 
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Hamilton Watches are shown in green gold or white gold, plain or engraved, $46—$25a 


ACCURACY 


the greatest thing a watch can have 


OST of the people who wear Hamilton 

Watches today chose them because of 

their reputation for railroad accuracy. The ac- 

curacy of the Hamilton ranks it among the finest 
watches in the world. 

Hamilton materials, Hamilton workmanship, 
and Hamilton sincerity have produced an ex- 
traordinary timekeeper. 

After you have had the companionship of one, 
over even a short period, you will discover that 
its accuracy is almost uncanny. And then after 
years of service the Hamilton remains the same 
constantly accurate timekeeper. 

Because of its ability to serve faithfully over 
a long range of years it proves to be the most 
economical accurate watch you can buy. 

The new models possess a beauty that many 
consider perfection in watch designing. It is a 
conservative beauty that will be consistently 
fashionable after years of service. You can 
choose from a wide variety of cases and dials. 

These two things—accuracy and beauty— 
are so well combined in a Hamilton that it is con- 
sidered matchless by the country’s best jewelers. 





Men’s strap watches at 


$50 and $75. 
Women’s wrist watches HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY. Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
$46—$75. Send for a copy of our new illustrated booklet, ‘“The Timekeeper’’ 
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GLEN—SPRAY 


Shower Proofed Topcoats 


Scotland supplies the fabric—soft 
and fleecy, light in weight, wind 
resistant, and shower-proofed in 
the yarn. 


Obtainable only in garments with 
the soft, graceful lines that identify 
Hickey-Freeman tailoring. 


At leading stores 
throughout the country 


Hickey-#freeman go. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Theater Hoax of 1914 


(Continued from page 39) 


1914 was not Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
which stands out like a mountain top in 
the list of current productions; it is that 
the theater was going to be good, and no 
one suspected it. 

Crook plays and “strong” plays were 
the fashion. I gather this from the ener- 
getic disclaimers sent out by Under 
Cover: “it is not a play of that greatly 
press-agented region called ‘The Under- 
world’ . . . it is not punctured 
with pistol shots . . . . it is not 
built on that Parisian plan which features 
a Triangle revolving rounda Bed . . . it 
does not solve a Great Problem”. 

There you have a negative sketch of 
one play and, in reverse, a sketch of all 
the others. The strange thing is to find 
how scantily the actual play meets this 
description. There was hardly a good 
crook play running, unless the under- 
world of Within the Law qualifies that 
play for position; the best play about a 
bed was about two of them, Twin Beds, 
in fact; and it was not French, and it was 
decidedly entertaining. 

Today, The Yellow Ticket, At Bay, 
Within the Law: these were the strong 
plays; and the chief player in each was, 
| in that order, Emily Stevens, John Barry- 
more, Crystal Herne, and Jane Cowl. 
The plays which tackled problems were 
Children of Today, in which Samuel Ship- 
man enjoyed the collaboration of Clara 
Lipman, The Marriage Game, The Things 
that Count, and A Strange Woman, the 
last-named rejoicing in the presence of 
Elsie Ferguson, superbly dressed and 
nobly coiffed. Thin stuff, these problem 
plays seem nowadays; not so much be- 
cause our problem plays are of any greater 
| specific gravity, but because we can’t 
| quite figure out the importance of the 
problem. 

The actual hits of the year lay in other, 
scattered directions. Two of the above 
list, Under Cover and Within the Law, were 
among them; but for sensation, On Trial 
led easily. (Within the Law was a hold- 
over from the previous year.) Peg o’ 
My Heart was keeping Laurette Taylor 
extremely busy; Barney Bernard and 
Alexander Carr “happily realized” the 
two principal characters in Potash and 
Perlmutter; Cyril Maude played Grumpy 
at Wallack’s now forgotten theater, and 
outside the lobby there was a solid wooden 
door, with a papier-maché hand groping 
for the light. Later in the year, a young 
man who had played Jimmy Gilley in 
Bought and Paid For, and had, thereby, 
drawn upon his shoulders the honors 
George Broadhurst might well have 
expected for his own “big scene” (Brieux 
had been praised for the same scene, so 
why not Broadhurst?)—this young man 
wrote himself a play about the advisa- 


| bility of prospective relatives-in-law 


keeping out of the way. It was called 
Too Many Cooks, and Clayton Hamilton 
called it the best of the Cohanesque type 
of comedy, “because it is the most inti- 
mately related to the general experience 
of life’ — which phrase, traveling eight 
years, could hit the bull’s-eye again 
for The First Year. 

In the middle of 1914, Mr. Hamilton 
wrote: “This has been a bad year for 
American playwrights, and most of the 
good plays of the current New York sea- 
son have been imported from abroad; 
but it is interesting to note that the few 
American plays that have succeeded have 
all been comedies of the Cohanesque 
type. . . Seven Keys to Baldpate, Potash 
and Perlmutter, The Misleading Lady, 
Too Many Cooks, and A Pair of Sixes.” 

Omitting the musical shows, for the 
moment, this statement leads straight 
to 1924. The most elaborately staged 
events of the past few years have all been 
| foreign in origin, and the two chief im- 
porters have been Morris Gest, who has 








covered the trail of Mecca, A phrodite 
and Chu Chin Chow, with Balieff, Duse 
Reinhardt, and the Moscow Art Theater: 
and The Theatre Guild, which has to its 
credit the outstanding event of the past 
two years: the creation of an audience 
for serious plays. 

This has been done by various agencies: 
good productions, a skilful choice of semi- 
intellectual plays (like Liliom and R, U. 
R.), and an extraordinarily competent 
not disagreeable, creation of intellectual 
snobbery. This has enabled the Guild 
to produce plays like He Who Gets 
Slapped, Back to Methusaleh, and From 
Morn to Midnight—plays which ought 
not to have had any success whatever— 
with results varying between absurdly 
low losses and absurdly high gains. The 
future of the Guild is at this moment the 
most interesting speculation in the New 
York theater. If mischance should fall 
upon it, ten other producers ought to 
come to its rescue, for they are living 
upon the audience which the Guild 
created. To create an audience, to effect 
some change, however slight, in public 
taste, is a great achievement. And a 
large part of the interest of our present 
theater is due to the fact that producers 
are willing to take a chance on possibly 
unpopular plays, because the “Guild 
audience” can be counted on to help 
until the play takes hold. 

“The wizardry of Belasco” seems as 
distant today as the struggle between the 
Shuberts and “the interests”, for American 
production in the theater, always superior 
in musical shows, has re-created itself 
entirely in the past ten years. It is not 
only that Jones, Simonson, Platt, and Ged- 
des have created more beautiful sets: 
they and the critics and the explorers, 
Moderwell and Macgowan, and Saylor, 
for instance, have discovered the place 
of the European director and _ have 
changed the whole notion and scheme of 
production. The infiltration has been 
extremely rapid; so that if the greatest 
productions are still abroad, as they may 
be, the general average of producing 
here is far more satisfactory than in the 
impoverished and conventional commer. 
cial theaters of Europe. I mean that a 
mystery melodrama (1921-23 saw its 
vogue; where is it now?) produced in 
America is done with more tidiness and 
despatch than a Bernstein play in Paris 
or a pseudo-Wildean comedy in London. 
The productions are intelligent and 
sophisticated; which is not everything, 
but it is a great deal. 

There is no one way to describe the 
immediate character of the theater, nor 
one way to express the difference between 
today and ten years ago. Every once ina 
while a play is produced with the tone of 
a decade ago. Wildflower, an exception- 
ally popular musical comedy, is an exam- 
ple. The producers seemed never to have 
heard of (a) the Princess shows, (b) scenic 
beauty, (c) the Ziegfeld Follies, (d) the 
theory that as men grow they change. 
It succeeded, but that proves very little. 
There are throwbacks in everything. 
What one felt was the age of the piece; 
it was like seeing the bloods of a village 
positively swanking in the clothes of five 
years ago. For if fashions do not change 
swiftly in the ¢ype of musical shows, ski 
in production is always being kept up 
to the last pitch of modernity. Looking 
back at Adele, High Jinks, The Queen 
of the Movies, and the others of the period, 
I long for the music; but I am certain 
that to make the shows palatable again, 
they would have to be produced with the 
utmost freshness. They have not reached 
the mellowness of the Savoy operettas, 
and what is good in them will bear the 
new treatment in production. What I 
doubt is whether as much could be 
of the straight plays of the season 1914 
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: Imperishable Homes 
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Two of the strongest and most time- 
hallowed traditions that have come 
down to us through the ages are that 
of the home and of man’s love of stone 
—vital factors in building the nation 
securely. 
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In the home built of Indiana Lime 
stone we see these traditions harmoni- 
ously combined. The foresighted builder, 
having always in mind a dwelling-place 
of beauty and security for his loved 
ones, wisely chooses this natural stone 
because of its unequalled durability and. 
permanent beauty not obtainable with 
manufactured materials. 
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The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone ts the world’s 
most enduring building 
material 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet which tells the 
story of Indiana Limestone will be sent free upon 
request. Address Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Box 757, Bedford, Indiana. 
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HE Flannel Golf Shirt illustrated above, designed 
especially for Browning King, comes in white with 
blue, black or brown stripes. Also solid blue and solid 


white. Collar attached, worn with or without pin. 
$4.50. 

The Sweater illustrated is imported Scotch Cashmere in buff and 
blue cross stripes. $30. 

The Golf Stockings are a newly imported diamond effect in con- 
trasting shades of dark and light gray and camel. 34. 


Please send any mail orders to the nearest Browning King store. 
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Poems—By E. E. Cummings 


(Continued from page 47) 


softer than flowers 




















Come hither 
O thou, is love not death? 
VII 
ISTEN 
beloved 
i dreamed 
it appeared that you thought to 
escape me and became a great 
lily atilt on 
insolent 
waters but i was aware of 
fragrance and i came riding upon 
a horse of porphyry _ into the 
waters i rode down the red 
horse shrieking from splintering 
foam caught you clutched you 
upon my mouth 
listen 
beloved 
idreamed in my dream you had 
desire to thwart me and became 
a little bird and hid 
in a tree of tall marble 
from a great way i distinguished 
singing and i came 
riding upon a scarlet sunset 
trampling the night easily 
from the shocked impossible 
tower i caught 
you Strained you 
broke you upon my blood 
listen 
beloved i dreamed 
i thought you would have deceived 
me and became a star in the king- 
dom 
of heaven 
through day and space i saw you 
close 
your eyes and i came riding 
upon a thousand crimson years 
arched with agony 
i reined them in tottering before 
the throne and as 
they shied at the automaton moon 
from 
the transplendent hand of sombre 
god 
i picked you 
as an apple is picked by the little 
peasants for their girls 


VIII 


OUR little voice 
Over the wires came leaping 
and i felt suddenly 
dizzy 
With the jostling and shouting 
of merry flowers 
wee skipping high-heeled flames 
courtesied before my eyes 
or twinkling over to my side 
Looked up 
with impertinently exquisite faces 
floating hands were laid upon me 
I was whirled and tossed into deli- 
cious dancing 


up 


Up 
with the pale important 
stars and the Humorous 
moon 
dear girl 
How i was crazy how i cried when i 
heard 
over time 
and tide and death 
leaping 
Sweetly 
your voice 


IX 
T MAY NOT always be so; and 


i say 

that if your lips, which i have loved 
should touch 

another’s, and your dear strong fin- 
gers clutch 

his heart, as mine in time not far 
away; 

if onanother’sface yoursweet hair lay 

in such a silence as i know, or such. 

greatwrithing wordsas, uttering over- 
much, 

stand helplessly before the spirit at 
bay; 


if this should be, i say if this should 
be— 

you of my heart, send me a little word; 

thatimay go unto him, and take his 
hands, 

saying, Accept all happiness from me. 

Then shall i turn my face, and hear 
one bird 

sing terribly afar in the lost lands. 


x 


OTICE the convulsed orange of 
moon 

perching on this silver minute of 
evening. 


We'll choose the way to the forest— 
no offense 
to you, white town 
whose spires softly dare. 
Will take the houseless wisping rune 
of road lazily carved on sharpening 
air. 


Fields lying miraculous in violent 
silence 


fill with microscopic withering 
. (that’s the Black People, 
chérie, 
who live under stones.) Don’t be 
afraid 


and we will pass the simple ugliness 

of exact tombs, where a large road 
crosses 

and all the people are minutely dead. 


Then you will slowly kiss me 
XI 


HEN thou hast taken 
thy last applause, and when 
the final curtain strikes the world 
away, 
leaving to shadowy silence and dis- 
may 
that stage which shall not know 
thy smile again, _ 
lingering a little while i see thee then 
ponder the tinsel part they let thee 
play; 
i see the large lips livid, the face grey, 
and silent smileless eyes of Magdalen. 


The lights have laughed their last: ’ 


without, the street 

darkling awaiteth her whose feet 
have trod 

the silly souls of men to golden dust: 

she pauses on the lintel of defeat, 

her heart breaks in a smile—and she 
Oe 


mine also, little painted poem of god 
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This Wun-Pul Model, made with KENLASTIC, 
is now being shown im the better stores. Reproduced 
by courtesy of The Rite Form Corset Co., Inc. 


In the insert is reproduced a 
swatch of KENLASTIC, the 
knitted elastic. Study its con 
struction. 


im your corset 


is seventy years of knowing how” 


AY back in the early 50's, 
when grandmother was 
girded in steel, the makers 


of Kentastic began the production 
of fine knitted elastic fabrics. 

Physicians and surgeons were 
quick to realize the necessity for 
unvarying strength and lasting resil- 
iency in anatomical and post-operat- 
ive cases, and Kentastic became the 
standard surgical elastic. 

With the development of the elas- 
tic corset, America’s leading manu- 
facturers, knowing the strain that is 
put upon a corset by the active 
woman of today, chose this same 
fabric, Kenzastic, the knitted elastic 





— because of its unvarying strength 
and lasting resiliency. 

The freedom and comfort, the ease 
and grace, the firm hold and perfect 
mold of corsets made with KenasrIc, 
the knitted elastic, is the result of 
more than seventy years of study and 
experiment in the production of 
knitted elastic fabrics. 

You may pay a little more for a 
corset made with Kenzastic, the 
knitted elastic—but you buy the fin- 
est corset it is possible to produce. 
James R. Kenprick Co., Inc. 
(Department P), Germantown, 
Philadelphia — 205 Sixth Avenue, 
New York. 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


~the knitted elastic’ 





VANITY FAIR 


The Answers to Our Irritating Questions 


(Continued from pages 35 and 76) 


SON 
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39. 
. The choice was limited to Princesses 





43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


48. 
49. 





29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33- 
34- 


41. 
42. 


. Grand Guignol one-actors at the 


Princess Theater. 


. At the Hudson Theater, in a play 


so named by George Birmingham. 


. (a) Peg o’ My Heart; Within the Law. 


(b) You never can tell. 


. An ancient immigrant station, and 


the most notable dancing institu- 
tion in New York. The former was 
not named after Vernon and Irene. 


. Rabindranath Tagore. 
. Maria Montessori. 
. John Armstrong Chaloner, formerly 


Chanler, made famous the phrase 
when he was declared sane after a 
sojourn in Bloomingdale. 


. Mahan and Brickley. ; 
. Everything is wrong with that 


sentence, — 


. John Barrymore was acting in The 


Yellow Ticket. 


. Robert L. Owen, a Cherokee Indian. 
. Governor Tener was elected Presi- 


dent of the National League. 


. Douglas Fairbanks. 

. Marguerite Clark, in Prunella. 

. George Grossmith. 

. Geraldine Farrar sang in this rather 


bad opera by the composer of 
Louise. 


. The Custom of the Country. 
. The Knickerbocker is now an office 


building. 


. J.M. Waterbury, Jr. 

. Arturo Toscanini. 

. Yes. Strange, isn’t it? 

. The Legend of Lenora. 

. Suggested motto for Castle House. 
. Robert W. Chambers; parody by 


Robert C. Benchley. 


. A living wage for girls, in Within 


the Law. 


26. The Russian Ballet. 
27. It stood high in back and open in 


front, and was made of ruche. 


. In actual fact, it was. By Alys E. 


Bentley, in Vanity Fair. 

Mary Garden. 

An English naval officer preparing 
to fly across the Atlantic. 

The lady harpist. 

Incalculable; but the name stuck! 
John Bunny. 

The question was asked by G. B. 
Shaw, in 1892. In 1914, the answer 
was: author of The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me. 


. Hobey Baker. 
. Caprice, probably; or ignorance. 


“—back of the KENLASTIC * 


. (a) No. (b) Yes. (c) No, alas! 


You would never know from the 
magazines that:he was making about 
fifty Keystone comedies. 


Frank Craven, in Too Many Cooks. 


of the Blood. Of the four, Tatiana 
and Olga are dead; Helene of 
Greece is involved with the fortunes 
of her family; and Princess Maud 
was married, in November last, to 
Lord Carnegie. 

Waslaw Nijinsky. 

William Tilden was about to become 
assistant to Kenneth Macgowan, 
dramatic and moving picture editor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Try and do it. 

Main Street; Babbitt. 

Pinafore was being soproducedat the 
Hippodrome. 


. A Venus de Milo with a clock set 


in the navel. 

Two inches above the ankle. 

In that time it was still considered 
interesting to vote, and the privi- 
lege was jealously restricted to 
males. It is now neither. 


. Not the historian, but a musical 


prodigy, since vanished. 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55- 


56. 


57- 
58. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 
72) 


. The 


Yes, for the audiences. 

Both. 

i ee 

Un Peu d'Amour. 

President of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
San Francisco. Heaven knows 
why, and it doesn’t matter. 

Henry James. 

Gold Ligger. Owen Johnson wrote 
a novel, later a play, called The 
Salamander. 

Rodin. 

The Miracle. 

Sumurun. 

Mary Pickford appeared in it. 
Henriette Caillaux, wife of a former 
French Minister of State, shot 
Gaston Calmette, Editor of Le 
Figaro. 

R. Norris Williams. 

There aren’t any. But Miss Annette 
Kellerman has not yet appeared in 
light opera, and ten years is a long 
time. 

(a) A high-class platitudinist, in- 
vented by F, P. A. (b) a fake high- 
brow, created by Don Marquis. 
Beau-Buck- Macaroni-Johnnie-Swell 
Dude—the nut with a “K”. 

The New Republic. 

Henri, a Frenchman, considered in 
1914 the world’s greatest movng 
picture actor. Werner, a German, 
now frequently so considered. 
McLaughlin and Brookes. The 
former was, however, defeated in 
Williams in this year. 

Enrico Caruso. 

(a) What are petticoats? (b) How 
low is décolleté? (c) Nonsense, we 
never do; (d) Why? or conversely, 
Why not? 


. On Trial, by Elmer Reizenstein 


(Rice). 


. No; but they did look funny. 

. Georges Carpentier. 

. Apress agent device for Anna Held. 
. Ten, not two. And no gentleman 


buys one ticket four weeks akead. 
superman of vaudeville—a 
serious Joe Cook. 


. Joseph Hergesheimer. 


80. It required an additional motion 


81. 
82. 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 


80. 
. “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary, 


gl. 
92. 


93- 


95- 
. Cyril Maude, in Grumpy. 


97. Italo Montemezzi, with L’Amore dei” 


098. 
99. 


Ioo. 


by the driver and a special lever on 
the steering gear. 

Jean Jaurés. 

Alexander von Kluck led one of the 
German armies to the Marne. 

A young actress of 1914; her pic- 
tures look like Helen Hayes. 

A method of diverting attention 
from whatever went on the stage. 
James Gibbons Huneker. 

Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves. 
Robert Loraine. 

About five hundred; Alexander's 
Ragtime Band. 

Jerome Kern. 


but my heart’s right there!’ 

There isn’t any, substantially. 
Macduff spoke of his “chicks”, but 
they were “flappers” in 1914. 
Arthur Nikisch. The Boston Syn- 
phony, with Karl Muck. 


. Name of a musical comedy. Also, 


words of approbation addressed by 
Fred Stone to his “dummy”, in his 
ventriloquist act in Chin-Chin. 
Ethel Levey and Elsie Janis. 


tre Re. 

They hadn’t heard. 

Joan Sawyer, once in The Pink Lady, 
at her Persian Garden. 

William Jennings Bryan; Robert 
Lansing. 
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oe Cool to cold C 





is just right 
To drink ginger ale at its best is to drink Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale cold. What a shimmery, deep, 
rich gold it is! What a satisfying ginger tang and 
sparkle ithas! They all like it. “They'll all con- 
tinue to like it! © 
Order by the case from your grocer, druggist, or confectioner 
The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


Ciicanot Ciuc 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 


Ginger Ale 





THE WEDDING 


is still one of the great occasions, and 
Dean’s still makes a specialty of catering 
to weddings for daughters, granddaugh- 
ters, and even great-granddaughters. 
Dean’s Wedding Cake is often a family 
tradition. 


Full Catering Service within reasonable 
distance of New York. 


Wedding Cake in Boxes, the Bride’s 
Cake, Special Table Decorations, Favors, 
Place Cards etc., can be sent anywhere. 


628 Fifth 
Avenue 


) 4 New York 
Wns “rv 


Established 85 years 


< ATCT 
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You will not 
have to do this- 


a YOUR brassieres and dress linings are 

finished with VICTOR Riveted Hook and 
Eye Tape. The hooks and eyes will outlast the gar- 
ment. Every garment is guaranteed. You know that 
sewed-in hooks and eyes will come off after launder- 
ing. Ask for VICTOR Riveted Hook and Eye Tape 
—where every hook and eye is riveted to a special 
tape with a non-rustable rivet. 





“STA-DOWN”— $f Bary, Setion is foisted 
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FORMAL SHOE 
OF 
RARE 
DISTINCTION 


With the return of more dignified evening dress, 
the long tailed coat displacing the dinner jacket for 
formal occasions, there has arisen a well defined 
demand for a correctly formal evening shoe. 

The Crawford Exeter meets this demand to a 
nicety—further, it has a rare distinction of line and 
cut that identifies it immediately with those other 
accessories, without which one cannot feel thor- 
oughly well-groomed. 

The Exeter, as illustrated above, made of Patent 
Colt—with soft box toe and light flexible sole, will 
be found this season at the most discriminating 
boot shops. 

Should you be unable to locate a Crawford dealer 
we will be glad to put you in touch with one if you 
will be good enough to write us direct at Brockton. 


The rawford Shoe 


Most Styles $8.00 


Writefor “Belowthe Mirror,” avery human little book, free, of course 


SHOE INDUSTRIES 











VANITY FAIR 


‘Shall Your Boy be President? 


(Continued from page 32) 


study law. Why it is I know not, but this 


is almost a "sine qua non” in American 


public life. The forensic training is un- 
doubtedly good, and since the main body 
of statutes have been created by lawyers, 
only a lawyer can understand them. 
Moreover, the chance of being attached to 
some spectacular case with its front page 
newspaper display is one of the surest 
ways of advertising your son’s name and 
so getting him ready for his entry into 
the political arena. For, now that we 
have him educated, that step cannot 
be long delayed. 

In running for his first offices, he should 
be careful to be defeated. This is usually 
easy, but in case there is danger of his 
being swept into office on a party wave, 
he should avoid it by all means, even at 
the cost of withdrawing from the race 
altogether. In after years, it often means 
much to a presidential candidate to be 
able to say, “Defeated for the office of 
District Attorney in 1919, he came back 
strong in the next campaign and won on 
an independent ticket against the com- 
bined opposition.” Early defeats create 
an impression of indomitable courage; 
and our people like to feel that a candi- 
date has had to fight for what he has got. 


Social Considerations 


sf ippray seen remain to be considered only 
a few social and ethical points in the 
rounding-out of our young hopeful before 
he is completely ready to take up the 
important post of Chief Magistrate. He 
should marry at approximately the age 
of twenty-four; and his family should be 
arranged, if possible, to consist of two 
boys and three girls, the boys to be 
respectively the oldest and the youngest. 
These details of the exact sex-proportion 
in the family are subtle, mysterious, and 
important. The preponderance of girls 
acts as a consolation for the thousands of 
fathers in the land who have nothing but 
girls. The two sons make the fathers of 
boys correspondingly proua. The wife, 
of course, should be of the home-loving, 
corn-fed type, who has always been a 
great help to her mother. The profes- 
sional woman of today, with a career of 
her own, is to be avoided as presidential 
wife-timber. The public at large will 
suspect her, They will have a suspicion 


that her tendency will be to grab the 
reins of government away from her mate, 
in which they will probably be right. 
Much the safest type is the simple, home. 
spun, high-school girl, whose one thought 
since her marriage has been her home and 
“her chicks”, as she pleasantly calls them, 

We now have the young aspirant for 
presidential honors well on his way. He 
is grown up, educated along safe and sane 
lines, and safely if not happily married, 
We have only to suggest one or two fur. 
ther thoughts, and we can leave him. 

Wherever he may be, at all times of 
his life, he must carry his mother’s picture 
with him. His Bible should also be close 
by, and when he is away he should never 
omit his daily letter home. It is things 
like this, items of the heart, that in the 
stress of an important political cop. 
troversy, count with the American pecple 
far more than a mere understanding of 
the question at issue. 

His sense of humor should be cultivated 
only just so far. Too much would spoil 
all. He would probably refuse to run, 

If a boy, your boy or mine, is taken in 
hand along these lines from the beginning, 
I repeat, nothing can stop him. Gradually 
working his way up, through the various 
grades of political preferment, he will find 
himself approaching the top. At the 
proper age, when his oldest boy is, say, 
fourteen, and the youngest an infant, a 
presidential campaign will come along at 
which he will probably hear his name 
mentioned. He should at once spring 
into the arena. All through his life he 
must be constantly photographed, <o that 
he has a wealth of material all set for the 
battle: the humble birthplace, the little 
red school-house with himself in the 
foreground bringing in the firewood, etc. 

Then, at the threshold of the campaign, 
let him watch his opportunity and come 
out boldly for some perfectly safe and 
generally accepted doctrine or institu- 
tion. Let it be displayed on every street 
corner: “The Republican Candidate 
Comes Out Unequivocally for the Monroe 
Doctrine, and Believes that the Multi- 
plication Tables Should be Preserved in 
Their Full Integrity”. 

Can anything stop a boy equipped in 
this way? He is bound to he President, 
There is nothing else for him to be. 


An Estimate of Joseph Conrad 


(Continued from page 54) 


sailing vessel, a tartane. And it is of the 
Napoleonic time. All the ingredients of 
romance, you observe; and a master 
hand at the pen. The sea, and the colors 
of the shore and sky—fittest of all subjects 
for Mr. Conrad’s unsurpassed gift of 
description. It is a book to be read for 
enjoyment. And from another author 
we should regard it more favorably, as a 
book to be read with acceptance. We 
should follow the retired pirate’s slow 
journey to his birthplace, his exploits 
with the tartane, the coming of the lieu- 
tenant, the jealousy between the two 
men, and the sacrifice of Peyrol’s life in 
order that Arlette may have her earthly 
happiness, with the same eagerness of 
attention as we do now, and with a satis- 
faction which we are denied by our 
veneration for Mr. Conrad’s genius. 
Impossible for Mr. Conrad—possibly 
impossible for Mr. Conrad alone among 
living authors—to win us by such a tale 
as The Rover! With some passages away 
(for Mr. Conrad is still thesupreme writer, 
and beyond comparison in evocation of 
beautiful sky- and sea-scape), the book 
is not wholly outside the range of other, 
and picturesquely romantic novelists 
with aknowledge of the sea, with acquired 
knowledge of the Napoleonic time. Mr. 
Conrad is no longer exploring. He is 
master of his craft. The gold of his book 
is minted. That it is finely minted, many 
readers will discover for themselves; 


but for those of us who demand that Mr. 
Conrad should all his life be a seeker of 
fairy gold, this romance is something too 
conventional for true delight. 

It is readable, exciting, credible; its 
writing (except for what seems to me an 
incomprehensible sentence at the end of 
the first paragraph) is distinguished in 
its fine simplicity, its aptness for beauti- 
ful scene and image; and its characters 
have entrancing naiveté. But in effect, 
Peyrol is an invented character. He is 
an invented character of whose person- 
ality we are aware as soon as we are 
introduced to him. It is the weakness of 
The Rover that its constituents are not 
hewn from magic, as were the constitu- 
ents of Lord Jim and Nostromo. 

Not all Mr. Conrad’s minor magic of 
presentment can quite atone for the 
obvious qualities of his theme and his 
dramatis persone. Lord Jim and Nos- 


tromo were absorbing mysteries of crea~’ 


tion for us, because they had been absorb- 
ing mysteries of creation for Mr. Conrad. 
From Mr. Conrad, nothing less than the 
superb is tolerable. He is arraigned now 
because of former grandeur. It is a hard 
lot; but in its true perspective, this dis 
satisfaction with The Rover is tribute to 
Mr. Conrad’s place among the elect— 
among those (and they are very few) 
who have created life as gods. He 1s 4 
god; and as coming from a god, The Rovwr 
by comparison, is but a toy. 
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For Sports! 


This cap will help you keep 
cool-headed. The ventilat- 
ing screen in visor permits 
a continuous flow of fresh 
air inside cap. Makes for 
comfort, health and happi- 
ness. Made in fine fabrics 
and sold at fine stores. 
Write for names of dealers 
nearest you. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 






OVEN ONAN A NANO NON MONA ANON ONAN 
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VAN DORT 


A quietly smart, medium-height 
Van Heusen for Spring 


.'Z HE smart Van 
Heusen has no 
sharp points or cutting edges 
to mangle shirts and frazzle 
ties. Being woven of special 
multi-ply fabric, it returns, 
after months of washing, as 
crisp and smooth as ever. 
That is why it isthe world’s 
most economical collar. 


12 VAN HEUSEN STYLES 50c 


VAN HEUSEN 


wemven 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


ex your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. 


PHILLIPS-JONES @) 1225 BROADWAY 


CORPORATION NEW YORK 














“trom 


Sherry’s” 


whether it be Chocolates or Bon Bons. 
—or dainty favors (those for St. Patrick’s 
day are particularly attractive). 
—the phrase «‘from Sherry’s’’ means 
individuality, good taste and that inde- 
scribable something called ¢«charm.”’ 


ckuis Showy 


300 PARK AVENUE 
FIFTH AVENUE at 58th STREET 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 








































































































common-sense evidence —on quality 
AN footwear—that the shoes are made for 
the wearer’s convenience—Shoe Lacing Hooks. 


Your retailer can sell you shoes with lacing 
| hooks. 


Insist on having what you want! 
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In the panel WY 
above, the links & 
are twice enlarged 
to show their care- 
ful workmanship. 
























SIMMONS 
3 peers a 
sare fust natun 

. a” 


Sound craftsmanship 
makes Simmons quality a 
natural inheritance. It be- 
gins at the seamless ingot 
of solid gold drawn over 
stout base metal. It guards 
the fashioning of each trim 
link. It is seen in the mi- 
nute correctness of the last 
bit of design. Naturally, a 
chain thus soundly made 
is full of wear. There are 
many Simmonsstylesin gold, 
green gold or Platinumgold 
that agree with good habits 
in wearing your watch. 
At your jeweler’s—$4 to 

15. 


R. F. Simmons Company, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
Canada—95 King Street 
East, Toronto. 


wet This substantial shell of solid golc 


( is drawn over a core of base metal in 


the making of every Simmons Chain. 

m the original ingot (illustrated 
actual size) until the smallest link 
has been wrought out, the ratio of 
solid gold to base metal is constant. 
With this special Simmons process 
durability and clean-cut design 
follow naturally. 


The swivel says it’s a Simmons 


Reviews of the New Books 
The Month Discloses a Number of Pleasing Novels 


By BURTON RASCOE 


a name which is now being bandied 
about a great deal in those writing 
circles, where plot and subject are not so 
much the kernels of conversation as 
literary “effects” and “devices”. This 
only means, of course, that the materials 
Mrs. Seymour deals with are just as 
much the first attraction in her work to 
writers as it is to the general reading 
public; and it is an index of the high 
quality of her literary craftsmanship. 
Her new novel, The Hopeful Journey 
(Seltzer) is a compact study of three 
generations of women, which is to say 
that it is a compact study of the evolu- 
tionary change through three generations 
in the attitude assumed by men and 
women toward love and marriage. Mrs. 
Seymour has made of these three situa- 
tions a splendid and unified novel, concise 
and intelligent, and peopled with very 
credible human beings. 


Bazine KEAN SEYMOUR is 


TEPHEN McKENNA has accustomed 

his audience to look to him for snap 
and sparkle and sophisticated fictional 
entertainment. He does not disappoint 
in Vindication (Little, Brown), and if in 
this novel he has contrived a plot which 
is theatrical, we must admit that it is 
what in Times Square is termed pretty 
good theater. Freddy is one of those irre- 
sistible Don Juans whose attraction to 
women is something that is hard to put 
your finger on, but which nevertheless 
demonstrably exists. He is the sort of 
subduer of hearts whose heart women 
love to subdue, hence his conquests are 
numerous if impermanent. Gloria tags 
him for hers, and then decides to keep him 
as a vexed and discomfited Tantalus and 
marry Sir Norman Cartright instead, 
thus to give stilts to her social altitude. 
Freddy is not the man to be circumvented 
and so he contrives very devilishly that 
Gloria shall marry him, even if at the 
first skirmish that was not precisely his 
intention. A sweet, simple and naively 
adoring girl mends Sir Norman’s broken 
heart with remarkably efficacious ther- 
apy. This is something of a blow to 
Gloria’s vanity, and, for thinking of 
what her life with Sir Norman might have 
been like, she is remiss in her conjugal 
devotion to Freddy. To even matters, 
Freddy sets about seducing Sir Norman’s 
wife in cold-blooded revenge. When 
Gloria discovers that the job doesn’t 
begin to test Freddy’s talents, so easy is 
it, she reasons that there must be in her 
husband many gifts worth cultivating; 
and so, when Sir Norman comes to shoot 
Freddy for the double wrong Freddy 


:| has done him, Gloria steps between the 
|] two men, and it is decided that Freddy 


and Gloria will show more respect for 
the Commandment about coveting any- 
thing that is thy neighbor’s. 


ARRULITIES of an Octogenarian 
Editor, by Henry Holt, (Houghton, 


‘ Mifflin) is a wholly delightful book of 


rambling reminiscences by a veteran 
New York publisher, whose contacts 
included such men as Dickens, the 
Adamses, Mark Twain, and many not- 
ables in diplomatic and artistic circles. 
The first chapter in the book has to do 
with the factors contributing to Mr. 
Holt’s long and vigorous life; but it 
omits what is probably the most import- 
ant factor—Mr. Holt’s innate, impish 
sense of humor. 


N The Sands of Oro (Doubleday, Page), 
one of Miss Beatrice Grimshaw’s most 
ravishing heroines lands in Papua to 
marry Charlie Holliday; but just as she 
steps off the boat, her heart beats in the 
wild agitation of love at first sight when 





she beholds the calm-handsome counte- 


nance of Mark Plummer. She marries 
Charlie, nevertheless; and when she is 
withdrawn into the wild interior as the 
colonial magistrate’s wife, she has time 
to think of Mark’s fine eyes. Excepting 
her husband, the first white man she sees 
in many months is Mark, who has been 
sent to remove Holliday, under govern- 
ment orders, for malfeasance in office, 
having to do with illegal trading. Mark 
offers Holliday an opportunity to join 
in a treasure hunt on an unexplored is- 
land, and a good tale of adventure begins. 


mer are certain passages in Donald 
Ogden Stewart’s Aunt Polly’s Story 
of Mankind (Doran) which make me wish 
that Stewart had taken enough time 
and trouble over the book to see that it 
came off better as a whole. Those pas- 
sages are where the tone is one of irony 
untouched by the misplaced curative 
zeal of satire and unbroken by the jarring 
tinkle of a cap-and-bells sort of forced 
comicality. The tone of irony is very 
difficult to sustain through a book, but 
rather than fail at sustaining it after once 
adopting it, it were better to limit the 
compass of its expression, or drop it alto- 
gether. Henry Adams entertained his 
first doubt concerning the Darwinian 
theory of evolutionary progress when he 
beheld Grant as the first citizen and first 
soldier of a republic which began with 
Washington. And Stewart wishes in this 
book to express a doubt that God’s 
highest achievement in the long progress 
from arboreal to co-operative dwellings is 
the President of the First National Bank. 
Stewart makes his doubt amusing, but he 
shows, here and there, that he might have 
also made it wise and beautiful. 


YRIL HUME’S The Wife of the 

Centaur (Doran) has the faults and 
the virtues of a talented, passionate, and 
observing young man, who writes his 
first novel at twenty-three—just when the 
storm and stress of adolescence have 
begun to abate, but while the fevers of 
experience and honest doubts are still 
there to plague one without any mitigat- 
ing humor. Sociologically speaking, The 
Wife of the Centaur shows what lives 
our college boys and girls are leading in 
the college generation which succeeded 
the comparatively innocent one of This 
Side of Paradise, though it is to be hoped 
that the whole generation will not follow 
the Centaur’s decision that at twenty- 
three one has already lived, and that after 
that age is reached, one should withdraw 
to one’s study to correlate and synthesize 
these lived impressions and experiences 
into the enduring pages of literary art. 


MY* University Days (Boni & Liveright), 
by Maxim Gorky, is the third volume 
of an autobiography, two earlier portions 
of which Gorky has already given us in 
My Childhood and In the World. This 
book reveals the conflict of a quixotic 
idealist, brought up on romantic stories 
of heroic love and splendid deeds, with 
the most sordid and materialistic en- 
vironment imaginable. Gorky’s resolute 
asceticism, in a world of often bestial 
carnality and spiritual despair, would 
seem incredible if he had not the honesty 
to confess that he was pulled in two 
directions by fear and fascination, and 
thus kept apart as a spectator from the 
life in Czarist Russia he knew as a youth. 
There is a description of a Black Mass 
celebrated by depraved and verminous 
wretches,‘ which is more terrible than the 
description of the Black Mass in Huys- 
man’s A*Rebours. Gorky, I think, is more 
interesting as a personality than as a 
writer; his short stories are second or 
third rate; and his life story is worth more 
than all the rest he has written. 
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wACK SUFTTS 


OF DISTINCTION 





Hand - tailored to measure 
of selected, imported woolens 


$45~$65 


“Clothing Tailored to meet your Ideals” 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Entrance on 46th Street 




















CLOTHES FOR THECONSERVATIVE 





The SACK SUIT 


Even a plain sack suit may 
have the refinements of cut 
and material that distin- 
guish good clothes from the 
usual commercial product. 


LUXENBERG 


sack suits are 
distinctive. 


Manufactured and sold exclusively by 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 
841 Broadway 177 Broadway 

NEW YORK CITY 


863 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
231 Water Street, Exeter, N. H. 





* 8 
The Latest Rules for Scoring 
and Play 
New Material—New Pictures 
in the 
Revisedand Enlarged Edition 
of 
How to Play 


MAH 
JONG 


By Jean Bray 
More than thirty ‘‘limit hands” and 
Special BonusScores are explained inthis 
secondedition. Hereisthe latest wordin 
MAH JONG—and a complete, detailed, 
illustrated manual of the game. 
$1.75 at all Bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 8 


The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 
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MENS BEST BRITISH FOOTWEAR, 








if 
| CULLINGSWORTH 
ee er ean 





RNew English Model 







For Golf or Business For 
FOUR PIECE SUIT Golf 
or 
__Straight Back Street 






COAT Two or Three Buttons 


VEST —Blunt 


Wear 





KNICKERS —Regular English | 
ut | 
With or | 
LONG TROUSERS—without 
pleats 





Tan Scotch Grain Oxford, leather lined, 
plain toe, scaife soles and heels 


$45 and up 


Samples of materials sent on request 




















100 Dozen $5.00 Imported Golf Hose 


$2.50 Pair—6 pairs $13.00 Sack Suits 






























THE ENGLISH SHOP 2S $43 to 65 
| W. J. JAHODA + 46" Mail Orders to 
€ th S t West *v eck. 
10 Gast 44 treet | Treasurer le) “NewY Accepted Made up in imported worsteds, 
sniietesey ee nd. chic nal: 
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BRITISH FOOTWEAR 
A Street and Sports Shoe 


The Pipe with 
The Blue Bar 





Tan Scotch Grain, Plain Toe, full 
leather lined, crude rubber and 
leather combination soles. 





The AMERICANIZED London style whose 
loungy, carefree lines combine comfort and 
gentility with ultra style. 

Coat has straight line body, no vent, 


Sold at no other 


















































i Aad vc}: wee establishment 
gh gt meed 45 yn mony Made in England of the best briar SPRING SUITS 
sers fullandstraight. sa Upwards Smoking Mixtures 
Cigarettes Pousieee Cigars seated i oa fy see eee 
‘Cigarette Tubes Pipe Racks a WHALLEY-F ORD,LTD. 
Smokers’ Accessories READY -~-TO-PUT-ON LONDON : 
Send for illustrated Catalogue C FING 
of pipes and kers’ ies 7 East 44th St. 83 Wall St. 
14 East 45th St., N. Y. C. MM Importing Co. SWest 46th. Street New York City 
Between Madison and 5th Aves. 6 E. 45 St., New York NEW-YORK A 
n © © 








































‘“‘“Kenwoodie ”’ 









$12.50 
d SHOE of such immedi- 
: ate popularity as “Ken- - 
d, woodie” deserves second Spalding 


thought. Ruggedly bottomed, 
Scotch-stitched throughout, a 
quality brogue for winter weather !_ Hardy, yet smart, with its 


| LIGH TW EIGHT fashionable British last. Shown exclusively at the Kenworthy 


FIN-KERRY OVERCOATS Shop, a step off Fifth Avenue —6 West 43rd Street, New York. 
DEVELOPED IN SELECT designed under our own 
2 2 direct supervision. 


EUROPEAN WEAVES. | vi 
w, $ $ 
FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 60 and 65 


) AND MORE > Also imported Golf 
READ Y-TO-PUT-ON { i aweatees, Tepesete, 
4 TAILORED AT FASHION PARK g nw 0 y Uh 
FINCHILIEY ; Mf fialolig ribaes 
5 West 46th Street Ss cotch S$ b 0 es 523 Fifth Ave. (at 43rd) New Yor k 


Golf Suits 


Made only of finest im- 
ported Scotch Tweeds 
woven specially to our 
specifications. Every 
suit hand-tailored and 
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5 +s, 


Pzas 





_Fesprasizixc the efficiency of our Mail Order Service 
—orders filled on day of receipt. 











| The Accepted English Styling— 


G Kuicrers 


Prus-Fours with 


| Pleated waistbands 













! | The development of our skilled 
H \ Sportswear Tailoring staff—featur- 
i } ing the finer Scotch Overplaids & 
1 ii Shetlands. 


) 
[L | fee 370,22 
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IE & Ss = 
Hsien se et et 
K lgeaciece! a £ In 6 shades—(A) Lovatt, (B) Tan, 
eat Beeee! f (C) Heather, (D) Brown, (E) Olive, 
gene aeea! (6 (F) Smoke—all in cross-pattern plaids. 
ABE F Re eere See f 
Ss Ze eeeey Special Offering—Over 1400 Pairs 
i Wi F Newly Arrived Imports of 
\ Wynsurn-ScoTLanD $ 95 
a Gotr Hoss ”2. 
















Heather, Tan, Oxford, Camel’s, Brown 


French Blue, Lovatt Blue $3 45 
e 


Sand, Brown, Camel’s 
























eMail Orders: In ordering cme The Smart Colorings $ 95 
specify waist, height and color prefer- ° 3. 
ence. Add 25c. for postage. For Golf of Homespun Fabrics ° 
Hose, give color, size and quantity. 
Add 15c. for postage. Postage charges 
due to exceedingly low quotations, 


se Originators of The 
Ty, Weinberg &sons Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit 
30 Joun St. Foxx 61 Cramepers Sr. 
[Address Mail Orders to 61 Chambers Street House} 






[Foregoing prices below present import 
cost—ordinarily retailing $4.00 to $7.00] 
























For pleasant Winter motoring you need 
the Allen Shutter Front. 
Saves gasoline, oil and battery. Gives 
e 


perfect radiation at all times; effective 
summer and winter. . 
So simple, anyone can put on quickly 


and easily, nothing to get out of order. COMPLETE 


Positive hand control from the dash, 
and the price is only $15.00 complete. 
—Best at any price. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
Makers of the Famous Allen Tire Case 
NEW YORK, 22 West 61st St. 2013 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Sp ortocasins 









Supreme for 
real Golf 





“Piping Rock” im 
Patturn Ke 


ae e Fyou’re a golfer—man 
“tee eee orwoman—youshould 
have the new Sportocasin 
story,“*TepeeToTee.”’ 
May we send it? 
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( 
6 i world of good golf has welcomed Sportocasins as_ | 
the “best club in the bag.’’ They strikingly solve the 
problem of happy feet throughout thirty-six holes. ( 
Sportocasins are super-moccasins, built on the true | 
Indian principle—your foot resting on smooth, soft | 
leather with no sharp-edged inner sole to crease or | 
blister it. ( 
This and the high, snug grip of the patented arch | 
construction, the deftly “cupped” heel and the Sport- | 
ocasin imported Latex rubber sole produce the incom- | 
parable footwear for real golf. 
( 

Made in several patterns and leathers. Sold only by ( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


highest-class dealers—or, if you send an outline of your 
stockinged foot, we guarantee you correct fit by mail 


Twelve Dollars 
THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 


TRADE MARK 





YARMOUTH, MAINE 
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Stop it quickly with Absorbine, Jr. 


After a sprain from an unfortunate spill or 
when cold weather brings on rheumatic twinges, 
pain need not be a lingering visitor. 

Absorbine, Jr. in its never-empty place in medi- 
cine cabinets, in club lockers and in traveling bags, 
is always the first aid thought of those who are 
well prepared for emergencies. 

Comforting, soothing, cleansing and healing, 
Absorbine, Jr.quickly allays pain, reducessoreness, 
inflammation and swellings and guards against 

Other Timely Uses: = infection. Its dual use as a liniment and antiseptic 
a Rexethrest ~—_ often accomplishes seemingly marvelous results. 
Its clean, agreeable odor and its safe 














ruises ains 
Chapped Children's use where children are concerned, are 
@ndlips Stiffness indicative of the pure and reliable ingre- 
dients used in poe tg Jr. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid, 
Liberal trial | bottle, ra or ree id. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
316 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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in ( ) ESTABLISHED 1674 
” 2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
(|) ‘ NEW YORK 
(/) 1924 Model Cantrell Subur- \Nessnu9jf] Immediate Delivery on Can- 
(}) ban Body for Latest Type = trell Bodies for Dodge and 
ist) Dodge Brothers Chassis Ford Chassis 
le 1 
(\) 
le th pee in appearance and sturdy in build the 
: | Cantrell Suburban body is a real asset on any 
tH | country estate. Comfortably accommodating 
h Ht | seven passengers, when rear seats are removed 
- @ . 
’ t | it may be used to transport a goodly amount of 
(), . 
| luggage and other paraphernalia. 
{ | ETZEL are tailors 
(\ ae 
( for men desiring to 
( Send for folder V giving details and specifications. be groomed correctly in 
\ | every detail—it has ever 
() Py T. , al 
|| J-T-CANTRELL & COMPANY ben thi privege serve 
i} 4 a distinguished clientele. 
WoT Lakers of Suburban Bodies ' 
I HUNTINCTON. NY. Copyright by 
ee . | 
| 
a 








NEW YORK 





Confections | 


Luncheon | 
Afternoon Tea 








Phone Vanderbilt 6933 | 


MENS | 
LUNCHEON SERVICE MH The Mackinaw straw embodies simplicity 


ATs th Street Entrance | in design—yet expresses a decided individ- | 
uality. It is sensibly built to shade the 


Madison Sivrenue at 47th Street | 















al | 
{ a eyes and extremely light in weight. ] 
lar Its pencil curl, medium wide brim and | 
cal] yr! °g band in stripes that blend with the natural | 
H ‘ te th Vente © WAND MADg “a ivory shade of the straw make it particularly 
a \, at 35th Street é cO. PHELPS 8 suitable for southern wear. | 
" Lhone Fitzroy 3232 C} ten me The dealers in your city or the quality shops | 

, Hd ws vai "y 5 at leading southern resorts carry a wide | 

| "Best Under Be Sun” selection of Bonar Phelps straws. | 

‘ | \ 
\) 





IBONAR-PHELPS STRAWS 


| so East ELeventTu STREET New York 
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FIRST AID toward 
a_ beautiful skin 








Since 1860 
THE glycerine soap 


Glycerine has long been rec- 
ognized as a skin food essen- 
tial to a perfect complexion. 
Its beneficial results are most 
easily obtained by the daily 


use of 





White Rose 


Enjoy Also— 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—the 


genuine old-fashioned Cologne water, made 


the same since 1792—and 


No. 
in nine exquisite perfumes. 
these Salts for 
exhilarating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. New York 


Made in U.S. A. 











*Glyceriné Soap 





4711 Bath Salts—which come | 
Nothing like | 
softening the water and | 





Sports Suits 
“Woollies 
Ties 
Stockings 








Humphreys & Crook 
Ltd. 


Sports Tailors 


3, HAY MARKET 
LONDON 


Next to offices of American Express Co. 
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Do You Know 


CHILDREN’S VOGUE? 


Children’s Vogue is like Vogue itself—only much nicer. 


Just as your children are nicer than you! Children’s 


Vogue has all Vogue’s delicate perception as to line, 


colour, correctness, simplicity, together with a gayety 


of outlook, a certain uncomplicated friendliness that 


grown-ups just sorrowfully have to lose. 


You’ll find in it the best French clothes for children, 


charming and quaint and colourful—the best New York 


clothes, practical and smart and good looking. You'll 


find pages and pages of cunning patterns. And pages 


and pages of clever parties. And sensible pages, too, 


about what te eat, and how to train those alarming 


brains. Pages of books for children. And the newest, 


most enchanting cut-outs that you’ll have to be very 


self-controlled not to go and cut out yourself. 


Children’s Vogue is published six times a year; regular 


yearly subscription price $2. 


These 5 Issues for 


Spring Issue Feb-Mar 
The new Paris Letter with 
real models—a food article 
about cookies—the real boy's 
room—Colonial pieces, chil- 
dren's size--u New York Letter 
—a marine party—an article 
on cottons—the new  trim- 
mings—a talk on protecting 
children’s feet—a page of ap- 
pliqué designs—spring pat- 
terns. 


Easter Issue Apr-May 
The best spring clothes from 
the shops. at the best prices— 
garden tools—plenty of books 
—aspring party planned for the 
mother who likes them origi- 
nal but hates to be bothered 


5 issues of Children’s Vogue, bought singly at 35c a copy, 
would cost $1.75 . . . through this Special Offer $1. . . 


—a food article on how to pic- 
nic—a new kind of art article 
—how to care for children’s 
hands. And along comes Syl- 
via, the second doll in the cut- 
outs. And sixty new patterns. 


Summer Fashions Jun-Jul 
Frocks with less cloth in them 
than anybody but a child 
would dare—sheer frocks with 
lace—bathing suits—beach 
toys—an outdoor party and 
what to eat at it—holiday 
books—the best kind of lay- 
ette—and plenty of patterns, 
not too hard to make in hot 
weather. 


a saving of 75c 


$1 


School Fashions Aug-Sep 


All the clothes a child needs 
for school together with a few 
gentle words as to what no 
child should be permitted to 
wear. New ways of making 
simple frocks of autumn fab- 
rics. A page of lamp shades 


for children. . . Lots more! 


Winter Fashions Oct-Nov 


Children’s furs—coats for 
everybody—a different kind 
of nursery—an article on pets 
—Christmas toys from all 
over the world, priced and to 
be bought through the Shop- 
ping Service if you want. 
ew toys. 


Children's Vogue is one of the Condé Nast Publications 

















Children’s Vogue, 
19 West 44th Street, 
New York City 


Yes, I should like 


become acquainted with 
Please 


Children’s Vogue. 
send me_ the 
issues. 


next 


of bill. 











I inclose $1 (OR) 
I will mail $1 on receipt 


Mrs. 


oo SE ee 


Mr. 


ees 
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Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 
Garments 
E ee entire body, 


or any Part, 
can be reduced 
without dietingby 
dissolving the fat 
through perspira. 
tion. They are in. 
valuable to those 
suffering from 
rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset 
reduces abdomen 
hips, thighs and waist 
line. . . © $12.00 
Neck and Chin 

Reducer $3.50 
Chin Reducer $2.50 


Man’s Abdominal 
Reducer, reinforced 
with coutil $10.00 
Anklets, for reducing 


and shaping 
the ankles, 


Send ankle 


measurement. 

Per pair $7.00 

Extra high 
$9.00 


ei i. Py a} 
Send for my illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia— Washington— 
Mary Kammerer Gibson Co., Inc. 
221 South 11th St. 917 G Street, N. W. 

Chicago— San Francisco— 
Buck & Rayner Adele Millar 
26 South State St. 229 Post St. 

















| Would you like to pull a 
fighting yellow angel out of 
a sapphire sea—and land 
him on a pink beach? (A 
“yellow angel,” you must 
know, isa fish. And if you 
don’t fancy angels, what 
about a cock-eyed pilot, or 
a ballyhoo?) 


Would you like to send a 
note to a friend by a tall 
black lady who'll put it on 
her head—and a stone on 
top of that for good meas- 
ure? (She’s used to carrying 
her whole shop on her head, 
in a tray.) 


Would you like to play golf 
with Jock Hutchison on a 
sporty course—two sporty 
| courses with the 19th Hole 
| intact? (Um-m, would you?) 


| 





Well, you can. And ever so 
much more. .. Ask the’ 
Travel Man about 


NASSAU | 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street New York City | 
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Model 510. 





MADE IN ITALY 


Fiat Enjoying 
A Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


A quarter of a century has been devoted by Fiat in building one of the largest 
automotive institutions in the world. f 
Year by year Fiat has woven into an organization al! the skill and craftsmanship 
that ingenuity and money could obtain. 
Twenty-five years of experience is incorporated in the new Fiat Brougham, 
This imported 6-cylinder car is a masterpiece, embodying every 
requisite known in automobile luxury and efficiency—light weight, flexible 
and economical motor, graceful European body lines, buoyant riding qualities— 
and is offered in New York at $5400. (plus tax) 


Factory Branch 
150 W. 57th St. New York 
Telephone - Circle 7700 

































‘“‘No leaks, no warping 
after five years’’ 
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ED cedar—“the wood of the ages,” is 
used exclusively in the construction of 
the walls and roofs of Hodgson Portable 
Houses. Cedar will not warp or crack. It 
will not rot. It is absolutely weather-proof 
and at the same time it is light in weight. 
It is the one wood which is exactly suited 
to portable house construction. 

Careful workmanship is an outstanding 
Hodgson feature. Hodgson Portable Houses 
are built by skilled wood-workers. Every 
part is exactly fitted. Every door and window 
exactly hung before the houses are taken 
down and shipped to you. 

Hodgson Portable Houses are beautiful in 
design. Painted a French gray with leaf- 
green trimmings, they add to the most at- 
tractive surroundings. 

Send to-day for the Hodgson Catalog AA. 
It shows many actual photographs of Hodgson 
Portable Houses, also play houses, garages, 
dog kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for 
it to-day. 


HODGSON dts 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 


71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th St., New York City 
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— Standardized Boats are especially adapt- 

4 ed to extended cruises as well as week-end 

trips. 

Cabins are roomy and well ventilated; decks are 

spacious; there is comfort and privacy such as you 

seldom find in an exclusive hotel. And you can 

move up or down the coast at will in your Elco 

Cruiser. 

So slight is the depreciation of Elco Boats that 

even after one or two seasons’ use you can obtain 

a surprisingly high resale price. 

Illustrated is the Elco Veedette; a cabinet run- 

about comfortably equipped for day cruising; 
wer, 47 H. P. Elco Engine; speed, 15 miles per 

our. 

Come to Port Elco and select your boat for im- 

mediate delivery in Florida; or write for catalog 

= the entire line of Elco Standardized 
odels. 











THE ELCO WORKS, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Address:—PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 
4) Park Avenue and 107 East 46th St., 


Tel. Vanderbilt 2320 


New York City 
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Tobey- HIS sideboard is from a 
made new antique mahogany 
Furniture Georgian dining suite, built in 
a size suitable for a large room. 
The Prima Vera panels in old 
-satinwood color are hand 
Send for decorated after Pergalesi by 
brochure Tobey graduate artists. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO ‘NEW YORK 
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Closed car comforts at open 
car cost mean greater. value 
than ever in the New Hudson 


Coach. 


It has won instantaneous admi- 
rationeverywhere. Not only is it 
one of the most beautiful cars 
ever created by Hudson, but 
réomier seating, wider doors and 
longer body give marked increase 
in passenger comfort. 


To its more attractive body the 


HUDSON 


“Yhe Coach 


*1475 


New nN k »dels 


Speedster $1350 
7 Pass. Phaeton ; 1425 
CE i 1475 
ee 1895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Coach also adds a new and 
finer Super-Six chassis. It is the 
top step in eight years’ develop- 
ment of exclusive Super-Six ad- 
vantages. Everyone knows what 
they mean. They give Hudson 
a place of its own whenever 
performance, reliability and eco- 
nomy of operation and mainten- 
ance are considered. Now are 
added an extra ease of driving 
operation and smoothness of 
performance that only a ride 
can tell. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 



























































The Sixth President of Princeton 


OHN WITHERSPOON, a sturdy, scrappy Scotchman, with a “D.D.” fresh 
from the University of Aberdeen in his pocket, had calls from all over the 
world —from Dundec, Dublin, and the little College of New Jersey. Being 
pious, patriotic, and a Presbyterian, he naturally chose Princeton, where he 
delivered a rousing inaugural sermon—in Latin—on the union of piety and science. 
Indomitable courage and hard work soon made this Scotch scholar one of the 


most notable of those who sought American freedom. 





No matter how gloomy the outlook, John Witherspoon was always confidentr. 

JOHN WITHERSPOON (1722- One hot day during the debate on the Declaration of Independence a umid 

17 Born in Scotland Son ot 

Munster. Graduat 

Doctor of Divi Pr 

College of New Jersey. Teacher and 
‘ t Continental Congress 


delegate was deprecating prompt ratification because, he feared, “we are not 











ripe for revolution.” 





Drawing himself up to his great height, the Reverend Doctor Witherspoon 
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interrupted, “‘Not ripe! sir. We are not only ripe but rotting!” 
Your request will bring, with our 
compliments, a little book contain- 










ing a thumbnail bio 
and signatures of all fift 
together with am 
the original Declaratuon. 
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HE simplest and yet most com- 

plete estate you can leave your 
family is Monthly Income Life In- 
surance. The Prudential issues this 
in various forms to run as many 
years as you wish, or for the lifetime 
of your beneficiary. It Meets the 
Needs as the Needs arise. Ask us 
for particulars. 


Love of country, like love of family, is noble. But neither quality 
means much without appropriate action. Men like John Witherspoon 
left a nation to your family. What will you leave to ensure your 
family enjoying this great heritage in comfort and safety? 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 





IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS — EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


“QINCE I have played your piano,” wrote 
Ignaz Friedman, “I have come to the 
conclusion that it is easy to be a good pianist, 
if one has a Steinway at one’s disposal.” . . . 
This is Mr. Friedman’s gracious acknowledg- 
ment that the development of the Steinway 
piano has resulted in mechanical and struc- 
tural improvements which are as valuable to 
the amateur musician and the music lover as 
to the master pianist. The Steinway loved 
sO many years ago by Liszt and Wagner was 
but the herald of greater inspiration for 
musicians of a later day. A finer Steinway 


was ready when Paderewski, Rachmaninoff 
and Hofmann came to power. Still finer is 
the Steinway of to-day. . . . Through this de- 
velopment the original principles of Steinway 
construction have been so expanded and re- 
fined that the tonal beauty of the concert 
grand is now perfectly reproduced in a smaller 
piano for the home. It is the matchless tone of 
the concert grand that prompted Ignaz Fried- 
man to write as he did about the Steinway 
piano. It is this same tone that is an in- 
spiration and a delight to those who have 
a Steinway in their homes. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 


purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York Ci 4 
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